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THE SANTA FE ELEVATOR FIRE. 


BY S. S. HUBBARD. 

The Santa Fé Elevator at Chicago, burned on 
September 9, 1905, was a frame iron-clad house, 
with cribbed bins, resting on high wooden posts. 
A prick boiler and engine house, with fireproof 
Hess Pneumatic Drier, adjoined at the north end; 
while, 50 feet east was the bleacher, connected 
with the house by a tunnel above the ground. 
The capacity of the elevator was 1,500,000 bushels; 
and it was run as a clean- 
ing, drying, bleaching and 
storage house. 

The fire occurred at 
2:24 a. m., when an alarm 
was telephoned in. Truck 
No. 8 and engine No. 41 
were sent on a “still” 
alarm; but the 4-11 alarm 
was not sent in until 2:42, 
or 18 nyinutes later, which, 
no doubt, was too late to 
save the house. 

There is some question 
as to the cause of the fire; 
but it is known that it 
started in a stand of ele- 
vators at the south end 
of the building, the first 
intimation of trouble 
therein being the odor of 
burning rubber, which was 
detected at the elevator 
head. A man went to in- 
vestigate, when, suddenly, the belt parted and fell 
to the bottom of the elevator, probably all ablaze, 
thereby causing fire “to appear in the bottom of 
the house, as soon as it was discovered in the top,” 
as one man put it. 

There might have been some obstruction, such 
as a broken bucket, to have stopped the belt, 
which would generate heat enough to set itself 
afire by the action of the bucket pulley, which 
would continue to revolve inside. It could not 
have been started by a friction pulley in the 
head, which is the cause of so many fires, as 
the pulleys were all geared. There was no “choke- 
up,’ as this stand, although running, was not re- 
ceiving grain. A newspapér report gave the cause 
as a “splitting” of the belt, allowing it to rub 
against the leg. This is very doubtful, as it was 


made of rubber with a heavy cotton web. An 
explosion also was mentioned as the cause; but, 
admitting the chance of spontaneous combustion 
of dust, it certainly was not the cause, ‘as it could 
not have occurred in new dust, and there was no 
old dust, the house being filled with new grain. 
It could hardly have been started by a hot journal, 
as all the bearings were equipped with a journal 
alarm system, which did not register until after 
the fire got started, when the alarms did signal, 
one after another, beginning with the one at the 
elevator head in which the fire started. } 


the daytime, when every part of the house is 
light; therefore, there is a great chance of a 
“choke-up,” or any one of the many accidents an 
elevator is subject to, occurring without being dis- 
covered in time. 

From careful investigation, the following seems 
to be the direct cause of the fire, viz.: A crooked 
belt in the elevator stand. This belt had been 
on for years and was continuously watched, the 
bucket pulley being tipped, so that the belt would 
run clear of the leg; but the chances are that in 
the rush of business it must have been neglected, 

allowing the belt to rub 


RUINS OF THE SANTA. FE BLEVATOR AT CHICAGO. 


There was plenty of water on the floor, and the 
superintendent stayed in the building, fighting the 
fire, until his means of escape was nearly cut off. 
The men were unable to get into the elevator head 
and there was a serious delay in getting the 
fire department fully at work, both on account 
of the tardy general alarm and the elevator being 
located in a position hard to get at and at a long 
distance from water plugs; although there 
always arises the question of any fire department 
being able to cope with an elevator fire after it 
has once got under way. 

The elevator was busy and running all night 
up to the time of the fire, which should only be 
another plea against running an elevator all night, 
for the house cannot be kept clean and the men 
surely will not attend to their duty as well as in 


against the inside of the 
leg, creating heat enough 
to cause the fire. 

This was about the best 
all around house on the 
Chicago River for com- 
mercial purposes; for 
there was ample depth of 
water for any boat that 
could get over the tunnel 
at Van Buren Street, only 
the night before the fire, 
the large steel steamer 
“Orr” having left the ele- 
vaton with 110,000 bushels 
of grain; and, too, there is 
no current here to hinder 
getting in or out of the 
slip, as there is at some of 
the other elevators. The 
vessel people say that it 
was about the quickest 
elevator on the river to 
load and unload at. In the month of August, it 
handled 3,500 carloads of grain and during the 
season handled more grain than any other house 
in Chicago. The elevator was nearly filled at the 
time of the fire and was busy, as will be noted 
by the above. It will be rebuilt at once, 
by the owners, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad, and will be operated by the Harris- 
Scotten Co., who were the lessees when it burned. 
They also operate the “National” and “Union” 
elevators here. ; 

The elevator was practically a total loss, the 
only part saved being the power plant, drier and 
bleacher. The salvage grain is being dried at the 
“Towa” elevator, and indications are that it will 
return to the insurance companies between 50 per 
cent and 60 per cent gross. 


About the best lessons to be learned from the 


above fire are these: Do not run at night; have 
all machinery about an elevator carefully watched 
while in motion, eternal vigilance being the price 
of safety; construct elevator heads so that they 
may be reached and opened easily; construct ele- 
vator legs of iron, or, at least, line them with iron; 
as often as once each week, see that all bucket 
belts run true; be sure to keep all bearings well 
oiled and clean; have a fire-alarm box at the risk, 
and, when sending engines to an elevator fire, 
always remember the caution, “Don’t send a boy 
to mill,’ and when it is seen that the fire is 
beyond control, after closing all wall openings, 
open every slide in the spouts leading from the 
bins, allowing the grain to fill up the first floor, 
thereby increasing the chances of salvage; use 114- 
inch instead of 21%4-inch hose on standpipes, as the 
latter is more difficult to handle in every way; 
do not allow men to stay fighting the fire too long 
in the Texas, for the lightning spread of the 
flames is likely to sacrifice human life, which is 
uncalled for. 

Now a word to insurance companies writing 
elevators: Do not carry the liability with the idea 
that the business is as good as former records 
have shown, for surely the class does not deserve 
it, as total losses are almost certain, on account 
of the open construction and the many flue holes 
therein; and where the bins do not rest on the 
ground there is less chance for salvage than where 
they do; while the almost universal introduction 
of cleaning machinery and the disposition of the 
elevator people to economize in the quality of 
lubricating oils and to run short-handed, puts 
the whole lot into another class of hazards, with 
but small prospect of profit to the underwriter. 


CANADIAN CAR SERVICE. 


A Canadian Car Service Bureau has been organ- 
ized to have jurisdiction over all the territory east 
of Port Arthur, Ont. The old rules are still in 
force in this territory, but a new set is under 
discussion by the representatives of the roads 
in the territory, which will no doubt be promul- 
gated in the near future. 

The demurrage charge will be based on a rate 
of $1 per 24-hour day, to begin after 48 hours, 
free time counting from noon and 7 a. m., and not 
counting Sundays and holidays nor time when the 
weather will not permit unloading or loading; or 
when cars are unreasonably “bunched,” allowances 
will be made as necessary. A 24-hour day will be 
allowed in which to pay charges and give orders 
for placing or delivery. In case of reconsignment, 
the original consignee shall pay any charges accru- 
ing when the party taking delivery consumes the 48 
hours’ allowance of free time. ‘Cars held in 
transit for inspection, cleaning, bagging, comple- 
tion or change of load, change of destination, etc., 
and detained over the time allowed for such 
purpose, will be subject to car service charges, 
which must be billed forward as directed by the 
accounting department. If such shipments are 
transferred to other cars, the car service charges 
will follow on the cars to which transfer is mate. 
The forwarding agent, or, in the case of change 
of destination, the agent by whom arranged, must 
maek the following notation on the bill of lading: 
‘Subject to car service charges at........ > The 
amount must also be inserted in the ‘back charges’ 
column of the bill of lading, when practicable.” 

Claims must be filed with the manager, J. E. 
Duval, 121 Board of Trade, Montreal. 


Consignments of seed have paid handsomely this 
season. A good many shippers do not like to con- 
sign, preferring to sell by sample, but well posted 
shippers know that there is not a dealer here or 
elsewhere but who discounts deferred shipments 
anywhere from 15 to 30 cents per bushel; and we 
figure you are just as able to take that chance 
as they. Most of the lots they do not hedge 
against but take their chance on arrival, We still 
feel that consignments will continue to pay the 


nr 


best all the season through. We would not ad- 
vise holding it at home, but let it come along as 
fast as you buy it, and in that way you strike a 
very good average, but you also gain the discounts 
the shippers bid here on deferred shipments.— 
Zahm & Co., Toledo. 


ORRIS J. MILLER. 


As the man who has charge of the inspection of 
erain at St. Louis, Orris J. Miller, chief deputy 
grain inspector of the state grain and hay in- 
spection department of Missouri, is an individual 
of more than passing interest to the vast army of 
grain shippers who consign to that great terminal 
market. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Missouri, having been 
born in Millersburg, Callaway County, and has for 
most of his lifetime been a resident of the state. 
He began his business career as a traveling sales- 
man, and for some years represented the whole- 
sale dry goods house of Wear & Hickman of St. 
Louis on the road; and, as a special mark of that 
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ORRIS J. MILLER, ST. LOUIS, 
Chief Deputy Grain Inspector of Missouri. 


firm’s confidence in Mr. Miller, he was sent by 
the firm to close up for them an important busi- 
ness affair at Salt Lake City, which required sev- 
eral months. 

Afterwards Mr. Miller went into the grocery 
and commission business with his brother, J. E. 
Miller, at Rocheport, Mo., and still later was 
for a number of years engaged in the wholesale 
and retail grocery business at Nevada, Mo, 

It was at Rocheport, Mo., that Mr. Miller 
many years handled grain, shipping it to the 
Louis market, and thus becoming intimately fa- 
miliar with grades he was soon regarded as an 
expert judge of grain; and it was this knowledge 


for 
St. 


that commended him for the position he is so satis-~ 


factorily filling in one of the largest grain markets 
in the country. 

The St. Louis grain office is entirely under Mr. 
Miller’s supervision. He has inaugurated many 
improvements in the conduct of the office which 
have met with the hearty approval of both the 
buyers and sellers of grain. 


CORN CONTEST. 


Some time during the coming winter Kansas City 
will hold a function to be known as “The Trans- 
Mississippi Corn Contest,” to which the President 
of the United States and other great men will be 
invited. ; 

The affair was suggested by Thos. D. Hubbard of 
Kimball, Kan., who proposed to include in the 
exhibitors both dealers in corn and corn products 
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implements used in corn cultivation. Another pro- 
posal is that of a series of addresses and discus- 
sions on the methods of corn production and sale. 

At preseut the affair is in the formative stage 
only, ‘but to all appearances there is promise that 
the outcome of the committee work will be an 
interesting and valuable exposition of corn in all 
of its various aspects. 


PUTS AND CALLS REVIVED. 


If a decision made by Judge Gary, of the Superior 
Court of Chicago, on September 21, shall stand the 
test of the higher courts, “puts and calls” may be 
declared legal in Illinois, in spite of the law to the 
contrary. The substance of the decision is that am 
offer to contract for the sale of grain, where an 
actual delivery is contemplated, and an agreement 
to keep the contract open for twenty-four hours— 
in Board of Trade language, a ‘“‘put and call” con- 
tract—is not a violation of the criminal code. 

_The decision was given in a suit brought by 
Mark Bates, a Board of Trade man, against a fel- 
low member, Harry Woods, who had refused to 
abide by an offer to contract for the sale of 60,000 
bushels of wheat. The offer to contract for the 
sale of the wheat at 82% cents a bushel was signed 
by Woods on September 13, the offer to remain 
open until the next day. The price of wheat rose 
to 8314 cents next day, and when Bates offered to 
make the contract Woods refused and suit was 
brought for the difference in the price of the wheat, 
Bates alleging that he had been forced to buy 60,- 


.000 bushels on the open market. 


The documents in the case were as follows: 

Chicago, Sept. 13, 1905.—I, Harry Woods, hereby 
offer to contract for the sale to Mark Bates of 
60,000 bushels of regular contract wheat on the 
Board of Trade, in the city of Chicago, at 82% 


"cents a bushel, same to be delivered in the month 


of December, 1905. HARRY WOODS. 


In consideration of $60 I hereby promise to leave 
the above offer open for acceptance until the hour 
of 1 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m., Sept. 14, 1905. 

HARRY WOODS. 


In. speaking of the consideration, Judge Gary said: 


The consideration in the matter is for the 
promise to leave the offer open, which offer is to 
make a bona fide contract for the sale and actual 
delivery of wheat. If the offer is one such as is 
prohibited by statute, the party giving the option 
would leave himself open to indictnyvent and 
criminal prosecution. An indictment would clearly 
not lie on the facts in the case, and unless it would 
the statute cannot be interposed as a defense, be- 
cause the statute makes it a criminal offense to 
contract for an option, and unless an indictment 
would lie the defense cannot be held good. 


The case will go to the appellate courts. 

In the meantime, and in the face of threats by 
certain members of the Chicago Board, trading on 
the new “contracts for indemnity” was begun on 
ithe curb on Tuesday, October 3, the trading for 
the day aggregating 1,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
100,000 of corn. It is proper to say here that only a 
few of the larger commission houses have done any 
trading in the documents, the others announcing 
that they would wait until the higher courts ‘had 
passed upon the Gary decision before taking any 
chances. There is some doubt as to whether the 
decision will hold, and the Board’s directors, after 
having had this before them, referred it to the com- ° 
mittee on legal advice before taking action. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is, of 
course, watching the case with keenest interest, 
realizing that if puts and calls, in their new guise, 
should be revived at Chicago, all the Chicago busi- 
ness that has given the Chamber its recent boom 
will disappear. 


Is 40 cents a very low price for corn? Is it a 
low price for a crop 500,000,000 bushels larger than 
the last-one, which sold to 44 cents and played 
around 45 cents most of the time for four months? 
I think not—H, W. Wagner. 

It is the rule at Buffalo, made by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association of Grain Shoy- 
elers, that when a scooper is injured while at 
work his pay goes right on at the highest rate 


and breeders of corn, as well as makers of the \ paid anyone working at his elevator. 
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GRAIN INSPECTION. 


BY H. W. KRESS. 

Grain inspection seems an easy and simple mat- 
ter, but let a shipper be around the railroad yards 
here in Toledo for two months and he _ will learn 
things that will surprise him. Mr. Culver, 
chief grain. inspector, has seven assistant inspectors, 
who are all men of experience. Toledo has also an 
inspection committee of seven from the Produce 
Exchange, who can be appealed to from the chief 
and deputy inspectors in cases where the shipper 
is not satisfied with the grade placed on his grain. 
The inspectors are men who appreciate the fact that 
they are not merely working for a salary, but that 
they are also placing a valuation on property that 
is of vital importance to the shipper, not only from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents, but in that they 
feel the shipper also is a judge of grain as well as 
themselves. 

Some of the cars that are coming in have the 
appearance of a lumber yard, and others as if they 
needed a lumber yard to make them fit for grain. 
i am seeing cars that make me smile and frown. 
When an inspector starts out to grade forty or fifty 
cars and finds about ten of them nailed to the roof 
with grain doors—some double at that—making you 
wonder how the man got out of the car who coop- 
ered it, this is very provoking to the inspector, as 
it means the using of crowbars, which requires a 
great deal of time and delays their work. If the 
shipper would take the door that he puts on the 
top and put it on the bottom instead, he would find 
fewer shortages. Of course, we all know that cars 
loaded with oats require extra boarding, but when 
if comes to wheat, corn or rye it is very foolish for 
the shipper to ,board his car to the roof. If the 
shippers could see the bulged condition of a great 
many cars of wheat and corn loaded to the roof— 
no matter how good the condition of the car—they 
certainly would hesitate to repeat the same. These 
are the familiar cries I hear when on track: “Leaky 
grain door,” “door bulged,” ‘leaky sides,’ “leaky 
ends,” “leaky bottom,’ “leaky draw-head,”’ “bad 
door post,” etc., until at night I have gone to bed 
and in my sleep kept on dreaming and calling the 
same old story. 

The shipper should be more careful in examining 
the roofs, for if the car is caught in a heavy rain 
it looks as though the shipper started to run water 
as the last draught into the car. These same cars, 
if they are on the road too long, are graded off 
according to the deterioration of the grain. And to 
tell you what the shipper says when he gets his 
grade—judging from myself—would not look well 
in print. 

The bulk-heads that are coming into this market 
are frights in a great many instances, and are built 
as though they were intended to haul sawdust in- 
stead of grain. In fact, it would pay, in some cases, 
to load the grain in separate cars and pay the 
difference in freight. I would say there is about 
one good bulk-head out of every five that is arriving 
in a condition where there is no mixture, 

One of the strong points in favor of the Toledo 
market is the blowing feature. When cars arrive 
bere in a condition where the inspector finds he 
can give the shipper a better grade, he orders the 
ear to be blown. I do not know of another market 
where this is done without orders from the shipper. 
I have often wondered whether the shipper really 
realizes what this means to him in the way of 
dollars and cents. This is especially so with wheat, 
as the screenings have a value. Taking oats, how- 
ever, it would be better for the shipper to clean 
them thoroughly before sending them to a market. 
For example, we will take a car of oats containing 
1,800 bushels. This car, we will say, contains 1,200 
pounds of screenings, which are of no value. The 
freight on the screenings at 8 cents per hundred is 
96 cents; the cost of recleaning at % cent per 
bushel, $9, making a dead loss of $9.96. This is 
not a rare occurrence, but is happening every day. 
We must also consider that the shipper is paying 


‘say there were not many bad ones. 


the farmer for a lot of trash for which he receives 
nothing in return. 

There are things which are provoking to an in- 
spector. As I have said before, one is plugged cars, 
and there is nothing that gets the inspector “up in 
the air” so quickly as to find such cars. I want 
to say to every shipper, for his own good, put your 
bad grain on the top of the car, or at the door, 
where the inspector can see it first. His first idea 
will be that it is a bad car, but, plunging the trier 
to the bottom of said car and finding good grain, 
he is agreeably surprised, and you have his good- 
will. This may sound like fiction to some, but I 
know it to be a fact, A shipper is shown no mercy 
when he has his car plugged with inferior grain, 
as his whole car is subject to the grade-of the worst 
that is found in the car. This does seem hard, when 
we stop to think how little some farmers consider 
getting the best of us in this same respect; but that 
should not lead us to follow him as our standard 
bearer. 

Taking up the subject of how cars are weighed 
and unloaded at the elevators, I will say that I have 
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Leen agreeably surprised to note the care that is 
taken in this respect. Take Wabash Elevator No. 
5 as an example: The grain is unloaded into a 
receiving hopper and is thence run to the hopper 
seale. The shovelers who unload cars here are not 
paid by the day, but for the amount that they un- 
load. My observation leads me to believe that this 
is not the best way to employ these men, as it is apt 
to make them careless in the matter of unloading 
cars, in their haste to get all that they can to their 
credit, One can handly blame the men for this, but, 
then, it is not doing the shipper any good. Have I 
noticed cars that have not been swept properly? 
Yes, of course I have; but I am glad to be able to 
In fact, the 
amount of grain I have found left in cars practically 
amounts to nothing worth consideration. 

The way in which some of the cars are boarded 
on the inside to prevent the grain from getting 
between the linings is a caution. I would advise 
shippers to stop boarding up the bottom of linings 
if they want all that is coming to them. They will 
board up the linings on the bottom and leave open- 
ings on the top, in the way of brace-rod holes and 
cracks, which allow the grain to be sifted in behind 
the linings. Of course the shovelers tear this con- 
struction apart when it is possible to do so without 
affecting the original lining, but the railroad holds 
them responsible if they damage the cars, and they 
act accordingly. It will probably interest some to 
know that the grain that can be stored away in the 
linings this way would average from twenty to thirty 
bushels very easily—yes, and “then some.” Of course, 
I understand that the shipper’s reason for boarding 


up the inside lining is that, practically speaking, 
the outside lining of the car does not look good to 
iim; but this kind of coopering is really imprac- 
ticable for reasons mentioned above. The shipper 
had better refuse to load such cars. But, then, 
consider his predicament, when he has sold his 
stuff on a time shipment and has nothing better in 
sight to load and a declining market to work on. 
This is a time for a shipper to sing: 


I’ve got a feelin’ for you, 
All goin’ out and nothin’ comin’ 
My spirits are low, 

And I feel mighty blue; 

Indeed I do. 


I know that it is not all a “bed of roses” that a 
shipper has to rest on; judging from my own expe- 
rience, there is a tangible addition of thorns. 

Another thing I wish to mention is that a shipper 
makes a mistake, when putting in double grain 
doors, by not putting the even sides face to face, 
thus preventing the grain getting in between the 
doors, for on unloading the car at the elevator only 
one grain door is removed. 

The Hast Side Iron Elevator differs from Wabash 
No. 5 in that it has covered track scales, and the 
shovelers are paid by the day. I have noticed that 
the cars are cleaned better here, and there is noth- 
ing found in the cars worth mentioning. The East 
Side Iron Elevator has no regular car sweeper, as 
is the case at Wabash No. 5. I want to say, how- 
ever, that all the elevators, including Wabash No. 
5, can certainly be proud of the manner in which 
they do their work. 

The scales here at Toledo are all examined by Mr. 
Poore, an expert scale inspector, who is employed 
by the Toledo Produce Exchange constantly. He is 
around at all the scales and watches them very 
closely. The weighmen at the different elevators 
are all sworn and subject to immediate dismissal. 
Another thing for the shipper to understand is that 
the inspectors and weighmen do not know whose 
grain they are handling, and it would be foolish to 
think that they cared. There are no politics or 
graft in this market, and I know the shipper is 
given every consideration. Of course, as to the 
difference in price allowed on the different grades, 
as compared to other markets, I cannot state with 
any authority, but the shipper who sends his stuff 
to this market can judge of that for himself. 

Now, the question of equipment is one of the 
leading issues of the day, and is of vital importance 
to the shippers of grain. The shippers of other 
commodities may have their troubles with exorbi- 
tant rates and discrimination, but the grain shippers 
liave not only these things to contend with, but 
also a line of equipment that is not fit to haul 
coal, let alone grain. I say that the railroads must 
give us some consideration or the grain shippers 
will be bereft of their senses in addition to their 
bank accounts. I see cars coming in that have been 
hammered and pounded around in transit until the 
leaks give one the impression that they are sand 
cars to keep the tracks in good condition. I say that 
the agent at every station should be given orders 
to examine the cars that he gives shippers to load; 
and then, if he allows the car to be loaded and the 
cars, after arriving at destination, are found to be 
leaky or damaged, the railroad company should 
make good the shortage. The following are some 
of the questions which I asked of one of the super- 
intendents of a road that carries a goodly portion 
of grain to this market: 

Q. How many watchmen in each yard? 
or more, with detectives. 

Q. How many car inspectors? A. Two. 

Q. How about cars totally unfit for grain? A. 
Marked and sent to the repair track. 

Q. Are conductors or brakemen of freights sup- 
posed to patch cars if leaky in transit? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they supposed to report such cars, and to 
whom? A. Yes, reported to the superintendent. 

Q. Are they to report cars with seals broken? A. 
Yes, to the superintendent. 

Q. Are agents at country stations allowed to let 
shippers load bad cars? <A. The railroad company’s 
books of rules hold the shipper responsible. 


in; 


A. One 
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Q. If cars in the yards have appearance of being 
broken into, to whom are they reported? A. The 
superintendent. 

Q. Do you keep a record of cars that your car 
inspector finds unfit for grain, also condition when 
found? A. Yes, in superintendent’s office. 

The shortage question is one that, to my mind, 
has been created mostly by the railroads with their 
equipment, which is a farce. What is the remedy? 
We shall haye to come to a state of mind in which 
we shail oppose such a condition as this, not be- 
cause it compels us to lose dollars, but because it is 
forever wrong, because it means anything but a 
shipper’s just rights. Until we are willing to admit 
that what is in fault here is a principle vital to our 
liberty and progress and until we are willing to 
make sacrifices for that principle, and to stand for 
it through any chance of personal loss, we do but 
waste time to cry out against these evils. And, 
furthermore, unless we keep up the spirit of our 
state and Grain Dealers’ National associations’ work 
we will continue to have the same conditions, for 
as individuals we cannot expect to accomplish 
anything along the lines we are working. As to the 
immediate prescription for the evil, the best avail- 
ahle medication is through the railroad problem. 
Deal with that and you deal with the other. 

How will we solve the railroad question? Cer- 
tainly not by passing more laws about it. A power 
that is able to override, defy and nullify the exist- 
ing statutes will not be awed by any of our charges, 
which, to them, resemble nothing more than paper 
bullets, and it is anything but lunacy to suppose so. 
We have laws enough now, and with the railroad 
companies’ books of rules, etc., we will find their 
impregnable armor. What difference does it make 
if the cars arrive in a damaged condition? The firm 
makes the claim; the railroad does not allow it. 
Whose business is that? How can the fraud and 
lawlessness be proved? How can it be detected 
when cars are damaged in transit? Even if some 
railroad clerk or employe of the station where the 
cars were loaded would reveal the fact that the 
cars were in good condition when loaded, the rail- 
1oads, under present methods, could laugh the 
shipper out of court. 

Some propose to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; others propose to 
establish rate-regulating courts; Some propose a 
special session of Congress; and others propose this 
law or the other. To the political mind these are 
beautiful pleasantries. The simple and sure solu- 
tion of the transportation problem which I advocate 
is that of Judge P. S. Grosscup of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals—the only efficient plan 
proposed that is absolutely just to the shippers and 
the carriers, and which is endorsed by the leading 
manufacturers, shippers and consumers throughout 
the United States. 

The following are the initials and numbers of 
cars which I have noticed being good examples of 
leaky and bad cars. There are lots more, but these 
are some of the bad ones: 

C., H. & D., 10,708, oats, very bad, leaky: ends; 
P. M., 28,005, oats, leaky sides; H. V., 30,542, bad 
inside linings; L. E. & W., 5,412, bulk-head, oats and 
rye; H. V., 30,339, bulk-head, rye and oats; Wa- 
bash, 61,139, leaky door and sides bulged; Wabash, 
64,357, corn, bad grain door; Wabash, 64,252, corn, 
door bulged; Rutland, 6,579, wheat, plugged car; 
Wabash, 61,168, corn, leaky side; Vandalia, 9,867, 
side and end leaky; Wabash, 61,039, leaky side; M. 
C., 43,086, leaky end; P.& L. E., 30,980, leaky grain 
door; Wabash, 62,791, leaky door, post and sides; 
Wabash, 50,524, leaky ends; N. Y. & H. R., 16,848, 
leaky bottom both ends; Grand Trunk, 39,003, 
leaky door; Wabash, 62,707, leaky grain door; P. R., 
98,748, corn, two leaky grain doors. 

There are some things still in my notebook which 
I have not touched on, and if the question arises 
and I am still in Toledo when the corn crop com- 
mences to move, I shall possibly give the same to 
my fellow shippers, and some idea as to how the 
new corn is arriving at this market. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 


{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


COMBINED AUTOMATIC TRANS- 


FER WEIGHT RECORD AND 
BANK CHECK. 


BY J. B. E. 


Systematizing of accounts 
little attention by the larger grain houses, 


of grain firms, has 


station 


is receiving not a 
and 
many labor and time saving methods have been 
adopted to simplify the recording of transactions 
as well as to help eliminate the liability of errors. 
S. D. Palmer, an auditor of accounts of Chicago, 
who has revised the account systems of a number 
invented and patented the 
purchase and weight record of a line 
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there is a record on the back of the check of the 
entire transaction at the station. 

The weight record blank for each check, or 
transaction record, has spaces for from one to 
forty-five wagonloads of grain. 


WOULD STOP SQUEEZES. 


In response to the Millers’ National Federation 
resolutions on corners and squeezes, which do sa 
much to disorganize the milling business as such, 
Secretary W. J. Langson of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce makes the suggestion that— 

“The surest method of abolishing the evil would 
be to make warehouse receipts at all Lake Michi- 
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house with bank check, shown in the illustrations. 
Their use is designed to do away with the old 
method of individual scale checks and the dupli- 
cating of stubs attached to bank checks. 

Fig. 1 is the station man’s record, and is kept 
in his office. Fig. 2 is a duplicate of No. 1 and 
is made by the manifold process by the use of 
carbon paper. On the reverse side of Fig. 2 is 
the bank check, shown in Fig. 3. 

When the manager of the line company’s station 
elevator makes his original entry of gross and 
tare weights, it is transferred simultaneously to 
the back of the bank check, and when the check 
comes to the home office it shows exactly what 
the money was drawn for; or, in other words, 


gan ports deliverable on the Chicago market. 
This lies in the power of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

“Tf such a step was taken, elevators would 
spring up in Milwaukee and the other lake ports 
almost during a night.. Such a precedent has al- 
ready been established, for the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange made Buffalo warehouse receipts 
deliverable on its contracts, and since that time 
they have not had a wheat corner in New York 
City. Where so many elevators are regular, it is 
simply impossible to hold the grain as it is done 
in the Chicago warehouses and thus control the 
price. 

“But such a step would mean the loss by Chi- 
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eago of its prestige as the great world wheat 
market,’ continued Mr. Langson, “and Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and other Michigan ports would gain.” 

Who, then, expects Chicago to endorse Mr. 
Langson’s proposition? 


[For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


FREIGHT RATE LEGISLATION. 


BY F. S. RUTHERIPORD. 

Mr, George R. Peck, general counsel of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on the even- 
ing of April 12 last, in an address before the Union 
League Club, Chicago, is credited with the follow- 
ing expressions: 

1. “That rebates and discriminations by railroads 
are things of the past; that the matter of rebates 
is an obsolete and abandoned evil; that it is dead 
and gone to its long home.” 

2. “That giving preference to one shipper over 
another is not illegal at common law.” 

3. “The anomaly of the present situation is that 
the law requires competition and prohibits the 
steps necessary to procure it. If railways compete, 
they are seized by the interstate commerce law; if 
they do not compete, they will fall into the hands 
of the anti-trust law.” 

4. “If Congress can fix the price of a mere inci- 
dent of commerce, the carriage, can it not regulate 
the main elements, the buying and selling price? 
If Congress fixes the price of hauling articles of 
interstate traffic, is there any reason why it should 
not fix the conypensation of brokers employed in 
such traffic?” 

5. “Power to regulate commerce conferred upon 
Congress by the constitution was subject to the 
limitation that no preference should be given by 
any regulation of commerce to the ports of one 
state over the ports of any other state. That under 
this limitation it was inevitable that government 
rate-making could only be carried out upon the 
basis of a distance tariff, which, while it would be 
within -the provisions of the constitution, would be 
hopelessly destructive of the commercial and in- 
dustrial fabrie of the country, which has been built 
up under the adjusted system of tariffs, under 
which a scientific attempt has been made to 
equalize the disadvantages of geographical loca- 
tion, and place the different producing sections of 
the country on as near an equality in the markets 
to which they ship as possible.” 

Rebates and Discrimination—The contention of 
Mr. Peck with reference to rebates and discrimina- 
tion is refuted by the action of certain Western 
railroads last winter in promulgating “midnight” 
tariffs on grain shipments from Missouri River ter- 
ritory to Gulf ports, and by the action of those 
roads at that time of granting rebates to certain 
shippers in the guise of an “elevator charge allow- 
ance,” these “midnight” tariffs and rebates result- 
ing in the concentration of the Western grain trade 
into the hands of some four concerns and abso- 
lutely precluding the possibility of competition for 
this business, for at least two months, by any 
other firm or individual in the United States. Chi- 
eago, St. Louis, Peoria, Kansas City, New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, and all other markets of this 
country, for two long months, were discriminated 
against by these “midnight” tariffs and “allow- 
ance for elevator charges” instituted for the bene- 
fit of less than a half dozen firms. Later on in the 
winter the Atlantic seaboard lines took steps to 
secure a share of the corn shipments originating 
in Missouri River territory, and they accordingly 
reduced rates to Atlantic seaboard cities. 

And it is further demonstrated that “discrimina- 
tion by railroads’ is not a thing of the past, in that, 
while for weeks the rate on corn from Omaha to 
Baltimore was 111%4c, the rate was 14%c per hun- 
dred pounds from East St. Louis to Baltimore, the 
prevailing rate from Omaha to Gulf ports then be- 
ing 11 cents. For four months the railroads dis- 
criminated against the primary markets of the 
country in the interest of a very few firms engaged 
in the export business. 

_ Second. Mr. Peck’s utterance, that “giving pref- 
erence to one shipper over another is not illegal at 
common law,” seems to be with the authority and 
voicing the sentiments of those in charge of traffic 
for the different railroads of the country, illogical 
and unjust as it is. And this having been the 
policy and practice of the roads in the past, and 
as they avow belief in its legality, it is apparent 
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that drastic legislation is demanded for the pro- 
tection of the great majority of shippers who are 
not on the “preferred list’ of the railroads. 

Third. Mr. Peck says: ‘The anomaly of the 
present situation is that the law requires competi- 
tion, and prohibits the steps necessary to procure 
it. If railways compete they are seized by the 
interstate commerce law; if they do not compete 
they fall into the hands of the anti-trust law.” 
There are two kinds of competition—fair, open com- 
petition, and unfair, underhanded competition. 
Fair, open competition never has and never will 
render the railways liable to seizure by the inter- 
state commerce law, but underhanded, unfair com- 
petition, that discriminates against persons or lo- 
calities, justly merits prompt and vigorous prose- 
cution by those entrusted with the enforcement of 
the interstate commerce law. If by non-competi- 
tion is meant unlawful combination of the roads, 
then their falling into the hands of the anti-trust 
law is only natural and just, but if by non-competi- 
tion is meant indolence or lack of enterprise on 
the part of a railway to lawfully secure its share 
of business, the anti-trust law will have no terrors 
for it, but in all probability the bankrupt’s court 
will. 

Fourth. Mr, Peck suggests that, “If Congress 
can fix the price of hauling articles of interstate 
traffic, it can and should, as well, regulate the ele- 
ments—the buying and selling price—and fix the 
compensation of brokers employed in such traffic.” 
With the exception of those cases where the buy- 
ing and selling price is arbitrarily established by 
combines and trusts, the buying and selling price 
of commodities and compensation for individual 
services are naturally and equitably regulated by 
the law of supply and demand, rendering congres- 
sional action in the premises unnecessary. But 
government control of the railways in the matter 
of rate-making is proven necessary for the pro- 
tection of the interests of stockholders of the 
roads and of fully 99 per cent of the shippers. 
Those officials in charge of traffic who continually 
grant special concessions to certain favored ship- 
pers, or periodically, for a season, openly cut rates 
to a non-paying basis, need the paternal guidance 
of government control to the end that the rightful 
earnings of the company shall not be sacrificed to 
the plausible arguments of cut-rate seekers. It is 
evident that some branch of the government must 
have the rate-making power to the end that all 
may be enabled to engage in business on equal 
grounds. Developments last spring in the investi- 
gation of the Santa Fe road’s rate conditions in 
Missouri River territory last winter, and the recent 
admissions of certain packers that they had re- 
ceived rebates from the railroads, should furnish 
sufficient proof of the necessity of entrusting the 
rate-making power to those who will patriotically 
and zealously protect both railway stockholders 
and the public. 

Fifth. With reference to the contention of Mr. 
Peck, that because “the constitution in conferring 
upon Congress the power to regulate commerce,” 
(see 5 above), we will say: This claim of 
philanthropic practice by the railways in the in- 
terest of the different producing sections of the 
country is, unhappily, unsupported by the pub- 
lished freight tariffs of the roads. 

The proportional rate on corn Omaha to St. 
Louis is 7 cents and to Chicago 10 cents per 100 
pounds, the rate to Chicago being the higher be- 
cause of its greater distance from Omaha. The 
rate on grain shipments from St. Louis to New 
York is higher than from Chicago because of the 
disparity in mileage. The charge for transporta- 
tion of grain from Missouri River cities to the At- 
lantic seaboard is greater than to Galveston or 
New Orleans because of the shorter distances to 
the latter named points. The rate on corn between 
Chicago and Plattsmouth is 15 cents, while be- 
tween Chicago and Alliance, Neb., it is 29 
cents per 100 pounds, the C., B. & Q. rate-making 
in these cases evidently being carricd out on the 
basis of a distance tariff. 


the rates for the railways of the country, and 
should that body be required by the provisions of 
the statutes to make the rates “upon the basis 
of a distance tariff,’ there would be no departure 
from the present and past rule of procedure in 
vogue among the railroads. Mr. Peck to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the railways have not 
“equalized the disadvantages of geographical loca- 
tion and placed the different sections of the coun- 
try on as near an equality in the markets to which 
they ship as possible.” It is an indisputable fact 
that the railroad charge for transportation of corn 
from Alliance, Neb., to Chicago is about 8 cents 
a bushel more than from Plattsmouth, Neb., to the 
same market. True, the disadvantages of geo- 
graphical location for the farmer living near Al- 
liance are equalized, but because the cheapness of 
his land so far from market enables him to raise 
corn cheaper than the farmer growing corn on 
higher priced land, rather than by any “scientific 
attempt” of the railways. 

Rate-making upon the basis of a distance tariff, 
as would be likely with a federal body so empow- 
ered, would not “be hopelessly destructive of the 
commercial and industrial fabric of the country,” 
or it would seem that the railways should not haye 
carried out the same principle in adjusting their 
tariffs. Should the federal body, calculating the 
disparity in mileage, name a higher rate on corn 
from Omaha to New York than to Galveston, Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, no injustice or financial loss 
would result to either the Western producer or the 
New York market, plainly for the reason that corn 
is naturally salable at a higher price in New York 
than in the other markets named, and the pro- 
ducer in Nebraska, realizing a higher price for his 
corn in the New York market, is enabled to pay a 
greater cost for transportation thence than to the 
cheaper priced corn markets. The higher price 
ruling in-New York for corn results from natural 
conditions, such as lower ocean freights to Europe, 
and the heavy demand for grain in populous dis- 
tricts. In making the rate from Missouri River 
territory higher to New York than to New Orleans, 
upon a distance tariff basis, the federal body would 
only be acting fairly; the lower rate to New Or- 
leans than to New York could not discriminate 
against the latter named port, for the reason that 
it is nearer to Liverpool some 1,800 miles and to 
Cadiz some 1,400 miles than is New Orleans. 
Relative distances of the different ports of this 
country from the surplus grain sections of the 
United States and foreign markets would make im- 
perative rate-making upon a distance tariff basis, 
so as to place all on an equality, and not give 
preference to the ports of one state over the ports 
of another state. 


NEW SYSTEM SUCCE SSFUL. 


In order to inspect grain arriving at Cass Lake 
ard Sandstone Yards on the Great Northern Ro: 
prior to its crossing the line into Wisconsin, the 
Minnesota inspectors have adopted the system of 
taking samples of the grain at the yards and mak- 
ing the actual inspections from these samples at 
the department’s office in the Board of Trade 
Building at Duluth. So far as appears from the 
testimony of the inspectors themselves, the sys- 
tem has worked out very successfully. 

Ou September 12, said Chief Deputy Inspector 
Emerson: “We had 489 ears of grain of all kinds; 
and we are now [before close of business hours, 
same day] all through with reinspection and ap- 
peals. The new arrangement makes it possible 
to save timve and give better inspection in the light 
here. We hold no cars at Cass Lake or Sandstone 
longer than is required to obtain the samples. 
There is little delay to day trains, and the night 
ones are gotten out early in the morning.” 

D. M. Philbin, assistant general superintendent 
of the Great Northern Railroad, on September 14, 
among other things, said: “It would be impossible 
to devise a method of inspection which would give 
more general satisfaction. The report that there 
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is a tangle on the Great Northern because of the 
new inspection system is entirely without founda- 
tion. The new system is going along fine. There 
are no delays and no misunderstandings. The 
railroad company is having no trouble whatever. 
It looks to me as if the present system is a big 
improvement rather than a step in the wrong 
direction. It is my firm belief that no one in- 
terested would ever go back to the old system 
of inspection now, even if he were invited.” 


FUTURE OF CANADIAN WHEAT. 


A report which has attracted not a little atten- 
tion in Canada and Great Britain is one made by 
Prof. Mavor of the chair of political economy of 
the University of Toronto, on the wheat growing 
future of the Canadian Northwest. Prof Mavor is 
credited *with the highest qualifications as 
observer and analyst for the task imposed upon 
him by the British government; and-while his in- 
ferences, or conclusions, have been questioned, his 
collation of established facts has been accepted 
by all. 

Taking up first the topographical side of the 
question, Prof. Mavor quotes authorities, for whose 
knowledge he vouches, who divide Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan as follows: 


Area. Acreage. Nature. 

ist. 36,000,000 Specially suited to wheat. 

2d. 47,000,000 Adapted to mixed farming, 
including wheat. 

3d. 28,000,000 Suited mainly for pasturage. 

4th. 42,000,000 Rough. Partly suited to 
mixed farming. 

153,000,000 


By allowing for water areas, for wooded districts, 
for pasturage, for the proportion of land which 
must be left under fallow, for crops other than 
wheat, ete, these authorities bring the probable 
actual acreages down to the following: 

Susceptible of Annually available Annually available 


settlement. for crop. for wheat production. 
25,000,000 7,500,000 6,000,000 
42,000,000 8,500,000 6,000,000 
4,000,000 4,000,000 1,000,000 
21,000,000 3,000,000 750,000 
92,000,000 23,000,000 13,750,000 


At 18% bushels to the acre, the Manitoba aver- 
age, the total yield of wheat thus will be 254,375,- 
000 bushels. Of this 169,250,000 will be available 
for export. 

Another estimate gives the wheat area as 22,- 
432,000 acres, which, on the basis of Manitoba 
yielding 18% bushels per acre and the other pro- 
vinees 15 bushels per acre, would raise the entire 
wheat crop of the Northwest to 357,445,000 bushels. 

Of course, estimates may be and are varied to 
suit the temperament of the estimator, so that, 
by a slight increase in the estimated average yield, 
the total yield might be raised to 416 or more 
millions of bushels. But what the average yield 
for a series of years will be, and what portion of 
the cultivated area will be devoted to wheat in 
the future are mere guesses. Prof. Mavor gives 
the following table showing the population needed 
te raise crops of various sizes: 


Bushels. Population needed. 
TOO:000; 0002 Re aici teen eceiee 360,000 
150; 000; C005 a sere icatel taint chee nretecceess 540,000 
200000000 ware arene nena termi ere 720,000 
ZOO OOOLO0OE acters -tcuttumets « tenet vaste mere 900,000 
DUO GOO, 0008, oe. -ccrmerasteatete inieiet meee 1,080,000 
350:000;000% . ke artnet 1,260,000 
400,000,000 2 essa sige een See 1,440,000 
SOO000 000i ss seine Aithe kevaretoucbe ate 2,880,000 


The cost of wheat growing in the Northwest is 
estimated by Prof. Mavor at about 50 cents a 
bushel. 

As to the disposition of the crop, Prof. Mavor 
regards Great Britain, Japan and the United States 
as the future buyers of Canadian wheat. Were 
Canadian grain admitted into the States free of 
duty, it seems probable that the United States 
would be competitors with Great Britain for our 


products. Naturally, were Japan and the United 
States to become buyers on an extensive scale, 
there would be so much less for the British 
market, in which case Canada would become prac- 
tically unable to meet the wheat requirements of 
the old country. But while it may be said that 
Canada could supply Great Britain with all the 
wheat needed to be imported there, it must be re- 
membered that while the vast wheat fields of 
Russia and Hungary continue to yield more than 
the people of those countries consume, there 


will always be an exportation of wheat from those” 


countries to England. The surplus of France also 
will find the same outlet. There is, therefore, very 
little, if any, probability of the old land having 
to rely wholly upon Canada for supplies of wheat 
and flour. 


J. T. RAWLEIGH DEAD. 


J. T. Rawleigh, a charter member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and its vice-president in 1892, died 
suddenly at his home in Chicago, on September 28, 
death resulting from heart failure. 

Mr. Rawleigh was president of the wholesale 
hay, grain and feed firm of J. T. Rawleigh & Co., 
and although 69 years old was vigorous and strong 
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and actively engaged in the business until he was 
stricken. He had been identified with the grain 
trade since 1855, in which year he came to Chicago 
and opened a grain and feed store in Market Street. 
This place was destroyed in the great fire of 1871, 
but a location was secured at Green and Monroe 
Streets and business resumed with a delay of but a 
few days. ; 

Mr. Rawleigh was born at Deerfield, N. Y., April 
6, 1836. In 1860 he married Miss Juliette Hosley, a 
Chicago girl, at New Buffalo, Mich. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, J. H. Rawleigh, and two 
daughters, Mrs. S. R. Warner and Mrs. A. F. Chap- 
man. 

Mr. Rawleigh took a great deal of interest in 
local politics and from 1876 to 1880 represented 
the thirteenth ward in the city council. He was 
also a candidate for mayor of Chicago, running 
against Carter H. Harrison Sr., and in spite of 
Mr. Harrison’s immense popularity, he defeated 
Mr. Rawleigh by only a few hundred votes. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPORTING. 


W. L. Richeson, chief grain inspector of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, returned to that city 
on September 10 from a trip through the western 
corn and wheat fields, and told the Picayune that— 
“T am assured that of this year’s corn crop New 
Orleans will export enough to show, at the wind-up, 
that this has been the record year in this cereal. 
As for wheat Galveston seems to have the edge 
at this time, but I expect, a little later on, to see 
a large quantity of wheat carried through this port. 

“Upon my return I find it rumored that three 
or four large grain concerns will handle the entire 
business which comes through New Orleans. I 
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think this is a mistake. I believe that it is the 
intention of the railroads to give every grain man 
in New Orleans a fair show when it comes to ex- 
porting grain.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Elevator E was called upon on September 9 to load 
its first export grain after its reconstruction, and 
reports received show that its workings were as 
smooth as could be wished. This shipment con- 
sisted of 30,000 bushels of grain loaded on board 
the Mechanician. 


[For the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


HANDLING NEW CORN. 


BY SCOTT. 

New corn is ripe, but not cured; but as some 
farmers seem anxious to sell it in its uncured con- 
dition, we are again called upon to witness the 
troubles that fall to buyers and shippers of this 
kind of grain. As early’as September 30 a car con- 
taining a thousand bushels of new corn was 
shipped from central Illinois to Chicago, and, as 
might have been expected, it spoiled before it 
reached its destination. 

To the onlooker it would seem that grain dealers 
would learn by experience that it is not safe to 
ship corn so early in the season; or even, indeed, 
to buy it at a time when in the nature of things it 
is too green to shell with any economy. The ex- 
perienced man who takes counsel of his experience 
knows well enough that in shelling green, uncured 
corn the cob breaks in pieces and that some of these 
from which the corn is not detached pass over the 
sereen into the cob room and thence go to the 
boiler furnace or to the farmer’s wagon to be 
taken home for fuel. 

But not all are used for fuel by any means; for 
there are not a few farmers, thrifty and “onto 
their job,’ on the watch for snaps, who play the 
double role of seller of green corn for cash—at a 
good price, too, considering the amount of moisture 
it carries—and consumer of the cobs, which they 
generally get for nothing except the hauling. Then 
at home they put the children to work sorting out 
the pieces carrying corn which they feed to the 
hogs and the chickens. When this class of farm- 
ers can find a buyer green enough to take their 
green corn and give them the cobs, they are in 
their glory. All they lack of being hogs them- 
selves are the bristles; and some have even those. 

When a grain dealer begins buying this kind 
of corn by taking even a single load, as in the 
regular course of business, he at once opens the 
way for no end of it. The best way is to keep out 
of it altogether and avoid loss and trouble, mak- 
ing a firm resolution not to handle new corn until 
you are certain it is in fit condition to handle, and 
sticking to this resolve in spite of the many pitiful 
tales that play on one’s sympathies to induce him 
to break his purpose. 

Nor is it safe to compromise by taking a few 
loads of the stuff and cribbing instead of shelling 
and shipping it immediately, in the hope that by 
seattering it over the floor of the crib it will dry 
out enough to shell before the crib is filled in with 
cured corn. As a matter of fact, this green corn 
will be the last to come out of that crib, and if 
the floor is of the non-ventilated kind one is cer- 
tain, when he does at last get at it, to find it 
moldy—black and blue mold; and enough of it 
gets mixed in with the sound corn to cut down the 
grading on hundreds of bushels. 

Now, most old heads won’t need this advice— 
may laugh at it as trivial—but there are always 
a lot of “cubs” who are not too far experienced 
to need a little advice, and who may not have 
learned yet that uncured corn shelled and stored 
in a tight bin or car will begin to heat within a 
very few hours and will be entirely spoiled for all 
commercial uses (except the distiller’s) before one 
can realize that it has gone wrong. Even young 
men from the farms, who really ought to know, 
have to learn all this by experience when they go 
to buying grain for an elevator. So I sum it all up 
in a sentence: “Don’t begin buying corn too soon, 
boys.” 7 
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[For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
FAULTY ELEVATOR CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY A TRAVELER. 

The contrast that is evident in the internal con- 
struction of elevators is certainly remarkable. You 
will see two fine-looking new buildings, which, from 
external appearances, are both built on modern 
plans: a passing observer would class them both as 
first-class elevators. This brings out the fact that, 
in order to judge completely, one must be like the 
small boy who wants to see the “wheels go round” 
in the old clock. You must get to the innermost 
parts in order to pass judgment. 

Even in a simple horsepower elevator I have 
found some of the worst conditions. A careful in- 
spection is necessary in every case. In the elevator 
in mind the principal trouble was in the leg, boot 
and head, as is so often the case. Originally a built- 
up wooden boot, it had entirely rotted away. It 
was set in a hole in the ground, and, as the elevator 
happened to be in a low spot, there is water most 
of the time in the place where the boot ought to be. 
Grain from spouts would run into this hole after 
the elevating had stopped. Every time the elevator 
started it was necessary to dip out the accumula- 
tion of water and soaked grain before starting that 
from bins. This was always run: into the car or 
bin, as the case might be, to spoil and deteriorate 
what grain it came in contact with. If one could 
start the old blind horse and have him perpetually 
in motion everything would be all right after the 
first stuff was scooped out; but that is hardly 
possible. Everyone knows that many stops are 
necessary during the loading of a car. In this case 
each stop means throwing a lot of wet and damaged 
grain and water in with the good grain. 

To any thoughtful person this is a condition with- 
cut excuse. Every boot should be placed in a 
metal pan or cement pit large enough to leave room 
around the boot to catch all leaking grain and to 
give freedom to clean it out. The pan must be 
high enough to come above high water mark. Let 
spouts loading into the leg be built tight, so as to 
confine all the dust possible. Even at the best, it 
is a hard place to get at, and there is often neglect 
in cleaning it out as often as should be—until the 
insurance inspector gets around. If the elevator is 
on high, dry ground, so that a pan is not necessary, 
it is best to have the entire basement cemented for 
cleanliness, to save what grain will scatter on the 
floor, and also to be rat-proof. If this is not done, 
at least there should be a cement space large 
enough to set the boot upon, so that it will be solid 
and free from moisture that will rot the bottom if 
the construction is of wood. 

Following the elevator up from the basement, we 
find every cup badly battered and many gone, The 
belt lags on one side of the leg, which is so far from 
perpendicular that the cups strike in spots. In this 
case I find in the head a wooden pulley. The belt 
runs off the pulley an inch or two, so that it has 
worn a crease half through the head _ boards. 
The cups have scooped out a space of their size 
partly through side boards of the head. Occasion- 
ally a bucket must have caught and been jerked off. 
The pulley itself was either tipped, or the head 
had lopped against it, until it had nearly cut a circle 
out of the head. Certainly this took a good deal of 
poor Dobbin’s power and was extremely liable to 
ereate friction which would result in fire, besides 
being so far from what any piece of machinery 
should be that it was painful to see it operate. 

Still further—for we can follow this into the car 
and find defects—the throat for the discharge for the 
grain is small. It was clogged with straw, a bucket 
and a lot of wet grain from the boot. What was 
almost worst of all, it was so high up that when all 
was free and open not over half the grain went out 
of the cups into the discharge spout. The balance 
went down the bootleg, to be re-elevated over and 
over again. The man in charge had been raising 
the throat space in hopes of catching the grain 
that was getting away. 

Now, the top of the tongue that connects the leg 


and spout should not be above the bottom of the 
head pulley, and lower if possible. One should 
always see that this construction is correct if he 
wishes to touch a point of economy, be the power 
horse, gasoline or steam. It is a very common 
error of construction and one often not detected. 

The next defect to complete the combination is 
the loading spout. It might have been large enough 
for clean, dry grain, but not the kind elevated here. 
It is too small and clogs, thus creating endless 
trouble. While the elevator head is at least 50 feet 
from the ground and should discharge grain to the 
end of the largest car easily, the position of the 
spout is such that an extra man is needed to shovel 
grain into the ends of ears. ' 

It is surely safe to suppose that the owner of this 
elevator does not have any kind of a system of 
bookkeeping which shows what his profit or loss 
may be. If he knew that it was loss he would 
certainly get after the cause and eradicate it. He 


would not have to go far to find it, nor would it 
cost much outlay of time or money to make the 
This shows the neces- 


change from loss to profit. 


In the Northwest also the best cars for the 
shippers are the new ones of 80,000 pounds capacity ; 
but the roads insist that these cars shall not go 
beyond Minnesota terminals; and _ shippers to 
Milwaukee and Chicago must take anything else 
they can get. 

Down East the situation is equally serious. 
Buffalo is becoming congested through lack of 
cars to get grain to seaboard, while all the coal 
carriers say they expect this fall and winter the 
greatest car famine in the history of the coal 
business. 


THE OXFORD BEAN POLISHER. 


Dealers who handle beans will be please to 
learn that the Oxford Bean Polisher, formerly 
manufactured by E. E. Wemp & Co. at Oxford, 
Mich., is now manufactured and sold only by 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. at Saginaw, Mich. 

This machine, as the name implies, is used to 
polish or scour beans that have become discolored 


THE OXFORD BEAN 


sity of having a system which will show at any 
time where one stands—a system by which a cut- 
off and balance can be easily made. 

While this is an extreme case, it is no doubt a 
fact that some one or more of these points often 
occur, any one of which would be enough to re- 
quire and demand radical treatment! I will give 
some details later of an elevator constructed on 
opposite lines. 


CAR FAMINE COMING.. 


From all parts of the country comes already the 
complaint that cars are getting more and more 
searce. In the Northwest the demand for cars for 
wheat is much in excess of the supply, and already 
elevators in the country are full to the limit at 
a great many stations. As early as September 
26 telegrams from Minneapolis were to the effect 
that country elevator receipts were the heaviest on 
record and that the car blockade was fully estab- 
lished, with sidetracks filled with loaded cars. 
None of the lines are permitting any of their cars 
to leave their own tracks, while Hastern roads 
stop their cars at Chicago. 

In the meantime there is a big demand for cars 
at Minneapolis for flour to the head of the lakes, 
the production of flour being enormous. For the 
week ending September 21 the shipments were 
432,672 barrels, a total not reached since week of 
December 12, 1903, when 461,277 barrels went out. 


by vain, mold-or dirt. It brightens up the 
POLISHER. 
surface and greatly improves the selling quali- 


ties and appearance of the beans. Beans raised 
upon clay lands are very apt to be stained, and 
this stain can readily be removed by this ma- 
chine. The polisher is used with great profit by 
handlers of commercial beans, as well as garden 
seed stock. 

The accompanying cut gives an idea of the 
machine. It has a cast-iron frame and is very sub- 
stantially built. To give a technical description 
here would require too much space. Suffice it to 
say in regard to the working of the machine 
that the soiled beans are automatically mixed 
with dampened sawdust, or other material, and 
subjected to a thorough scouring, after which 
they are similarly mixed with a drying material, 
such as wheat bran, and “rubbed dry,” impart- 
ing a fine, natural shine to the surface of the 
beans. Full detailed description will be furnished 
by A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, ‘W. S., Mich., 
on application, 


The grade of wheat arriving at Northwestern 
terminals is unusually high this fall, 5 per cent 
grading No. 1 hard, while No. 1 northern is more in 
evidence than for several years. 

A meeting of representatives of Canadian rail- 
roads, grain dealers, farmers and the Agricul- 
tural Department was held at Winnipeg recently 
to organize a movement similar to the seed train 
specials of our own West and Northwest. 
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NEW IDEAS IN HANDLING SAL- 
VAGE GRAIN. 


The task of clearing away and handling more 
than 850,000 bushels of all kinds of salvage grain 
mixed in conglomerate mass, with here and 
there timbers still blazing, the entire heap of 
grain—wheat, corn, oats and barley—water soaked, 
hot, fermented, fermenting and sprouted, a large 
part of it not yet spoiled, but all liable to be so 
inside of a few days, and over 150,000 bushels of 


one 


agen r. ly *; 
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MARSEILLES GRAIN LOADER IN POSITION. 


corn in the river—this was the salvage problem 
that confronted the Harris-Scotten Company, Chi- 
cago, a month ago. 

Soon after the fire which wrecked the company’s 
big Santa Fé elevator at Twenty-seventh and Wood 
Streets on September 9, the Harris-Scotten Com- 
pany laid before the insurance adjusters a proposi- 
tion to clear away the wreck and dispose of the 
salvage grain, but a week’s valuable time was lost 
before the insurance men’s acceptance came and 
work could be started, which but increased the 
difficulties of the problem. When the acceptance 
did come the work of clearing away the wreck was 
placed under the immediate charge of W. H. Per- 
rine, F. P. Breckenridge and George L. Stebbins. 
The last named has charge of the sale of the grain 
at the elevator. Mr. Breckenridge looks after the 
work of loading the cars and directs the work of 
the men generally, while to Mr. Perrine principally 
is assigned the sale of the salvage grain on ’change 
and at outside points. 

At first an army of men equipped with galvan- 
ized baskets, wheelbarrows and scoops was set to 
work loading the grain into cars and _ lighters 
moored at the dock. On the morning of September 


GASOLINE ENGINE BELTED TO GRAIN 


LOADER. 


22, however, seeing that this method would not 
meet the conditions of the problem, the company 
wired the Marseilles Manufacturing Company at 
Marseilles, Ill., for the immediate shipment of five 
of their portable grain elevators, with which it 
was hoped to handle the salvage more rapidly than 
the men were doing it. By afternoon of the same 
day one of the Marseilles Loaders was set up and 
working satisfactorily, a gasoline engine furnish- 
ing power. ‘The following day four additional en- 
gines were mounted on skids to furnish power for 
the other four elevators, and when the entire five 
were in operation, the real work in hand had be- 
gun with a much smaller force of laborers. 


Early this month, after the debris had been 
cleared away at the southwest corner of the pile 
of grain, a portable elevator was set in position to 
load the grain direct to boats. 

With plenty of help the best loading record 
made, when the baskets and scoops were used, was 
about three and one-half cars a day. When the 
Marseilles Portable Elevators were installed and 
at work, the average for each elevator was five 
cars a day, and in a number of instances six cars 
were loaded. Considering the necessity of reset- 
ting the elevators as well as the gasoline engines 
and of pushing along the cars as holes into the 
pile of grain were enlarged, the loading of five or 
six cars a day by each elevator gang is considered 
a remarkably good record, Those who are direct- 
ing the work are jubilant over the progress being 
made, and Mr. Perrine is authority for the state- 
ment that the portable elevator is the solution of 
the whole problem of disposing of the damaged 
grain: 

On the water side, where it is estimated 150,000 
bushels of corn were dumped into the slip, a tug 
fitted out with a large centrifugal pump was en- 
gaged in pumping the corn from the bottom of the 
slip into a canal boat. This corn is being dried 
by the Boynton Malt House at the rate of one boat- 
load a day. In all there are seven driers at work, 
viz., two at the burned elevator, and one each at 
the Iowa Elevator, Wabash Elevator, Rockwell 


SHOVELING SALVAGE GRAIN 


INTO LOADER. 


Elevator, Boynton Malt House and the American 
Malting Company. 

The two Hess Driers at the north end of the 
burned elevator were encased in a separate build- 
ing and were not damaged by the fire. A tempo- 
rary leg has been constructed outside of the drying 
house and spiral conveyors installed to carry the 
grain as it is dried to a boat in which it is carried 
to the Iowa Elevator, a lease of which the Harris- 
Seotten Company has taken to handle the salvage 
grain as fast as it is dried. 

A great deal of the grain finds a ready sale on 
the Chicago Board and to members of other ex- 
changes. Considerable grain is sold, also, to local 
dealers and consumers for use as chicken feed, 
ete., the grain being bagged on the spot. Prices 
secured for the grain range from 30 cents to 65 
cents a-bushel for wheat, 15 cents to 40 cents for 
corn and from $10 a car to 20 cents a bushel for 
oats. 

During the progress of the fire, as the bins 
broke the grain was poured out and mixed together, 
with the poor and damaged stuff spreading over 
the top. It is hoped that if this badly damaged 
grain can be gotten out of the way quickly, per- 
haps half of the wheat, especially, may be reached 
and dried with comparatively little deterioration. 
The major part of the corn is hot and fermented, 
but is not a total loss as it can be used in that con- 
dition for distillation, The largest proportional 
loss, so far aS quantity is concerned, is probably 
on the oats, on which there is practically no sal- 
vage. 

The Santa Fé elevator had been operated by 
Richardson & Co. as a private house for some 
time prior to May, 1904, at which time the Harris- 
Scotten Company secured control of it. A Hess 
Drier had been installed by Richardson & Co., and 


a second one was put in by the Harris-Scotten 
Company. The drying capacity is from. 25,000 to 
30,000 bushels of grain per day. That these driers 
were uninjured in the fire is no doubt due to the 
fact that they were enclosed,in a separate brick 
building north of the elevator and to the fact the 
wind was blowing strongly from the north. 


AS IT IS IN WISCONSIN. 


The new railroad law of Wisconsin would seem 
to have been made on the theory that no special 


" 


PUMPING SALVAGE CORN FROM RIVER INTO 
LIGHTER. 


favors are to be given hereafter to any person 
or corporation, and it is said to be so thoroughly 
lived up to by the railroads that favorites are 
non-existent now in the Badger State. Recently, 
at any rate, a Milwaukee correspondent of an 
Albany paper was able to tell the following story 
of the “hardships” the law imposes on the ship- 
ping public: 

They tell a story in Milwaukee of a_ barley 
dealer who is known as an ardent supporter of 
LaFollette, and a zealous foe of rebates and dis- 
criminations, who went to the Milwaukee agent 
of one of the railroads to arrange for the ship- 
ment of 200,000 bushels of barley. When every- 
thing had been arranged for the handling of the 
grain the shipper asked: 

“Now, then, what concession are you going to 
make me on the storage of that 200,000 bushels?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“What? Well, say, we can fix it upon the 
switching charges, can’t we? How much will you 
throw off on the switching charges?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Well, surely you’ll shade the rate, won’t you?” 

“Not. a cent.” 

“Look here! You know I ship 500 or 600 cars 
of barley a year over your road. Do you mean 
to say you won’t give me any sort of rebate?” 

“We'd be very glad to doit, but we’re not run- 


SELLING SALVAGE GRAIN 


BY THE SACK. 


ning the railroads any more. I'll tell you what, 
though; if you'll go to Governor LaFollette and 
get an order for us to give you a rebate we'll 
do it.” 

The follower of LaFollette took his departure 
abruptly, uttering remarks tending to create the 
impression that in Wisconsin, at least, the at- 
tempt to frame a law which would give every 
man, market or locality a commercial advantage 
over every other man, market or locality had not 
been entirely successful. 


The situation seems tough, indeed, but how 
this stern refusal to grant a favor to one might 
affect the said dealer’s competitors in business 
did not concern the correspondent; at least he 
did not discuss it. 
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STATE WEIGHING;{IN MISSOURI. 


The status of state weighing of grain in Mis- 
souri is in no wise different than reported a month 
ago. The state’s employes are weighing grain at 
Kansas City and the Board of Trade is supervising, 
both taking fees of the grain for their service, but 
the private elevators refuse to pay until the courts 
shall require them to do so. A suit to obtain a 
construction of the law will come before the 
Supreme Court at the current term; and until a 
decision is had in such suit, it is not likely any 
more will be done by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to put state weighers in the terminal 
houses of other markets. 

The movement of the Commission to take 
- control of the weighing is generally regarded as 
rather offensive political activity, seeing that 
the law has been for several years on the statute 
book, and had been previously passed upon by 
the Attorney-General as not mandatory upon the 
Commission. That its enforcement now, in order 
to displace the public exchanges’ weighers, is not 
based on any defects in the weighing service at 
the terminals of Missouri might readily be estab- 
lished by proofs of excellent service at all of 
them; but as an illustration of the satisfactory 
weights received by shippers of grain to the St. 
Louis market, we might cite the fact that Daniel 
P. Byrne & Co., a prominent grain firm of that 
city, report that a car of wheat consigned to them 
from Oklahoma weighed out 65,920 pounds as 
against the shipper’s reported weight of 66,000 
pounds. A car of wheat consigned from a Ne- 
braska point weighed out 65,960 pounds, compared 
with shipper’s weight of 66,000 pounds; and a car 
of corn from one of their Nebraska shippers 
weighed out 51,150 pounds, whereas the shippers 
reported their weights at 51,170 pounds. 

These shipments coming from different sections 
of the country, and weighed at different unloading 
points in St. Louis or East St. Louis, would indi- 
cate general fair dealing in the St. Louis market 
as regards weights. Daniel P. Byrne & Co. tell 
us that good weights in St. Louis are far from 
being a novel experience with them, since they 
could cite numerous instances dating back for 
years in which the unloading weigh in their 
market were amazingly close to those advised 
by the shippers of the grain. Complaints from 
their patrons of shortages have been an exception, 
and were generally due to bad order cars or cler- 
ical errors. The latter were subject to correction, 
whether occurring at shipping point or St. Louis; 
and if leaky condition of cars was fault of the 
railroad company claims for shortages properly 
filed received favorable consideration by the claim 
department of the road. But if the shipper, him- 
self, caused a leak of grain by overloading a car, 
his claim against the railroad company would meet 
with cold reception. 

Similar good reports of the weights at St. Louis 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but that market 
ean not take all such credit to herself; for other 
markets of the state note improved conditions in 
this regard; and no doubt persistent agitation of 
the subject by the different trade press and the 
grain dealers’ associations has contributed to this 
happy result. 


WHAT THE MISSOURI RAILROAD AND WARE- 
HOUSE COMMISSIONERS SAY. 


So far as the public is concerned, the matter of 
who shall control the weighing of grain in Missouri 
terminal elevators, until the courts pass upon the 
state law authorizing, or directing, the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners to take charge of 
that service, has simmered down to an argument 
by officials of the Board of Trade and the Com- 
missioners upon the equity and legality of the 
100-pound dockage taken by the elevators at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The officers of the Board naturally 
defend the practice, it being permitted by the 
Board’s rules. The Commissioners, on the other 
hand, are defending their procrastination of five 
years in exercising the function of supervisors of 
weights by attacking the dockage. And the Com- 


missioners rather have the best of the argument. 
In reply to President Goffe’s defense of the dock- 
age, the Commissioners in a signed statement say: 

President Goffe says that “the weighing of 
grain by the state will not do away with the 
dockage of 100 pounds on éach car -weighed; that 
it will be taken just the same under state weigh- 
ing as at present; that the Commissioners can- 
not prevent it.” 

The Commissioners can and will prevent the 
members of the Kansas City Board of Trade from 


defacing state certificates by red-inking 100 
pounds off each car of grain, as is now done 
with the Board of Trade certificates, with the 


signature of the chief weighmaster of the Board 
of Trade attached. This is the character of the 
weight certificates now being sent out to the 
farmers and grain men of Kansas and Missouri. 
President Goffe is evidently not posted as to the 
character of the certificate sent out. 

President Goffe, however, states that “this dock- 
age is specially provided for in the contract be- 
tween the buyer and_ seller.” Will President 
Goffe inform the public who exacts this contract? 
Has the seller any voice in the matter? If his 
grain is shipped to the Kansas City market, the 
members of the Board of Trade, with one accord, 
tell him that he must give them 100 pounds out 
of each car, otherwise they will not buy it. Is 
this not the situation? But the law can compel 
these gentlemen to pay for what they get; the 
law can and will compel them to pay for what the 
sworn weighers of the state find in a car of grain. 
The Commissioners cannot prevent the farmers and 
grain men from signing a contract to give to the 
members of the Kansas City Board of Trade so 
many pounds out of each car, but they can place 
them in a position where they will not be com- 
pelled to submit to that outrageous, wholly un- 
called-for and unreasonable tax. Let the people 
who patronize the Kansas City market demand 
pay for what they deliver, refuse to sign “100- 
pounds-off contracts,’ and demand state certifi- 
eates of weight, and the problem will be solved. 

A Kansas City elevator man is also quoted as 
follows in a recent interview: 

“IT can unload 100 cars of wheat into my ele- 
vator and load it out again, deducting 100 pounds 
from each car, otherwise loading the identical 
amount of wheat that was unloaded, and I will 
find that there will not be enough wheat to fill 
the last car. In other words, 100 pounds to the 
car does not amount to as much as is lost in 
dust and dirt that blows out in the process of 
unloading and reloading the grain. Every eleva- 
tor in Kansas City is ‘short’ at the end of the 
season, notwithstanding the 100 pounds per car 
that are taken. If my records show that I have 
taken in a million bushels of wheat and have 
loaded out 990,000 bushels, my elevator should 
contain 10,000 bushels, but as a matter of fact 
I am likely to have several thousand bushels less 
than that amount, because I will have weighed 
into the elevator thousands of pounds of dust 
and dirt along with the wheat, and this will 
have blown away in the process of loading and 
unloading, running the wheat up to the hoppers 
and down again into the bins. If the elevator 
men did not take 100 pounds from the weight 
of each car they would be forced to buy wheat 
at one-quarter to. one-half a cent less per bushel 
than they now pay.” 

The uninitiated might be fooled by a statement 
of this kind. It looks fair enough on its face. 
But it must be remembered that each car of 
grain is inspected before it goes into the eleva- 
tor. The chaff and dirt in it affect the grade; 
in other words allowance is made for the chaff 
and dirt in arriving at the grade. [Having quoted 
the rules the Commissioners say:] It will be ob- 
served if the wheat is full of dirt and dust the 
elevator pays for that kind of wheat.. There is 
a difference of three pounds in a bushel between 
No. 2 and No. 3 wheat. 

But that is not all. The great bulk of No. 3 
wheat that goes into an elevator comes out as 
No. 2. Probably half of No. 4 wheat comes out 
as No. 2, and not a little of rejected. If the farm- 
er’s wheat weighs sixty-one or sixty-two pounds 
to the bushel he does not get a better grade 
than No. 2, although the required weight is only 
fifty-nine pounds to the bushel. The elevator men, 
however, make good use of the heavy wheat. 
They take in Nos. 3, 4 and rejected, clean them 
and by mixing a little of the sixty-one and sixty- 
two pound wheat with it convert the great bulk 
of these grades into No. 2 wheat. They never 
deliver sixty-one and sixty-two pound wheat, but 
see to it that wheat coming out of the elevator 
does not go over fiftynine pounds as No. 2. If 
No. 3 is converted into No. 2 the reader can 
readily see the profit the elevator is making, 4 
te 6 cents a bushel. It is probably true that there 
will be a shortage in weight at the end of the 
season with the elevators, but this is made up 
many fold by the process of improving grades. 
The farmers and grain men sell their wheat on 


grade. If it grades No. 2 they should get No. 2 
price and full weight, and so on through the 
grades, allowance being made in the price for 
dirt. So it will be seen that the contention of 
the elevator man will not hold good. 


WHAT THE KANSAS STATE WEIGHMASTER 
SAYS. 


After discussion of the dockage at Wichita, 
Kan., on September 28, the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association adopted a resolution condemning the 
practice, which is legal only because shippers are 
forced to agree to the dockage by contract with 
the receivers, and instructed the Association coun- 
sel to proceed under Kansas law against anyone 
shrinking the weight in the manner allowed under 
the rule; and certain members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, more interested in the 
market itself than in the perquisites of the ele- 
vators, have petitioned the Board to abolish the 
offensive rule—a proposition that when previously 
voted upon was defeated by nearly two to one. 

Having in the last issue of this paper presented 
the Board’s side of the case, it is but fair to give 
the other side a hearing; and in addition to the 
communication from the Missouri Commission 
printed on another page, the following extract is 
made from a circular letter to grain dealers in 


Kansas by J. W. Radford, the chief grain  in- 
spector and weighmaster of Kansas City, Mo., and 
printed in certain Kansas City papers. After 


referring to the Wichita meeting, and the Kansas 
City Board’s order to reduce its weighing charge 
to 35 cents per car, on grain coming “in,” Mr. 
Radford continues: 

They do not say what they intend to charge 
on “out” weights. I am prepared to furnish 
proof that they [the Board of Trade bureau] not 
only have been failing to charge as much for 
“out” weights as they do for “in” weights, but 


for some members at least they have not charged 


any-fee whatever on some stuff; or, in other 
words, you have been paying the freight. 

Mr. Brodnax, as chairman of the weight bu- 
reau, says that the Board of Trade maintains a 
bureau in order to get correct weights; to give 
out honest dealings. Ask Mr. Brodnax, if his 
statement be true, to please explain, first: Why 
does he charge 50 cents to $1.50 per car for 
weighing all stuff coming into Kansas City and 
only 10 cents per car for weighing each car “out” 
of elevators or warehouses? This 50 cents “in” 
and 10 cents “out” make 60 cents per car for 
handling it twice. Now on what theory does he 
justify these claims of discrimination? If it is 
only worth 30 cents each way on these cars to do 
this work, by what right do they charge the 
country shipper 20 cents more than it is worth 
for the service, and by whose authority do they 
take this 20 cents and apply it to the credit of 
the man who ships it out? Is it not proper to 
assume that Mr. Brodnax, or anyone else of his 
way of thinking, in control of affairs, if he thinks 
it no violation of law to deduct 100 pounds per 
car in Kansas, thinks it proper to charge the 
country shipper 50 cents for identically the same 
services as is charged 10 cents on “out” stuff? 

Now there has been such a persistent effort on 
the part of Mr. Brodnax, who misled and. mis- 
guided the people in this matter, that I submit 
a few queries for Mr. Brodnax to answer. If the 
Board of Trade was an efficient department and 
able to cope with the situation, why, in all its 
years of existence, did it not see fit to place more 
than one man at an elevator? Why did it wait 
until I reorganized the weighing bureau for the 
state [of Kansas] and placed two men at each 
large elevator before it decided to ape my method 
of looking after the weights? Why is it that at 
all large elevators to-day on the Kansas side of 
Kansas City, with the exception of one, they now 
have two weighmasters? Why, if they are looking 
after the interest of the trade, do they not take 
the same precaution on the Missouri side at all 
elevators similarly situated? Why do they not 
maintain a downstairs, or floor, man at the Mem- 
phis elevator, which is operated by Mr. Brodnax, 
the chairman of the weight bureau committee? 
Do they brand the Maple Leaf, Union Pacific, 
Terminal, Frisco, Argentine and Turner elevator 
managers as more dishonest than Mr. Brodnax of 
the Memphis, or all elevators in Missouri except- 
ing two, those two being the Milwaukee and the 
Kansas-Missouri elevator? Or is it a fact that 
they are simply playing horse over in Kansas and 
make a show of strength simply because I main- 
tain two weighers at these points? Certainly, if 
it is necessary to keep two weighers at big ele- 
vators on this side of the line, it naturally follows 
that it would be just as necessary to have them 
in Missouri. Why not? 
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are looking to the interest of their 
patrons properly, why don’t they further ape the 
methods used by the Kansas department and put 
on yard inspectors, as I have, looking to the con- 
dition of cars on arrival? I would like to ask if 
this is what Mr. Brodnax terms an efficient depart- 


If they 


ment, installed from necessity? I would like to 
ask if he thinks there is no room for improve- 
ment? And in reference to the men I maintain in 


all railroad yards to inspect the condition of cars 
upon arrival and keep proper record of the same, 
I want to assure you that this has worked wonders. 
It has increased largely the caution taken by the 
common carriers: it has enabled them to place the 
blame where it belongs in most cases, thereby 
facilitating the adjustment of claims when prop- 
erly followed up. 

The railroad companies 
io repair grain cars upor 
reaped by the buyer and 
railroad companies take the position 
want to protect interests whenever 


arrival. This benefit is 
that 
possible, and 


they find no objection to my method, for they have | 


been convinced that my motives are only to better 
the conditions surrounding the business. If the 
railroad company is reaily to blame in the case of 
shortage, the sooner it is convinced of this the 
sooner it will settle. 


now keep regular crews | 


seller of grain, and the | 
they | 


The Board of Trade checked up the Rock Island | 


and Santa Fe yards last Monday for leaks, and this 
is the first effort of this kind for months. I want 


you to understand that not all the members of the | 


Board of Trade, nor nearly all of them, are of the 
opinion that it is the best thing for them to main- 
tain a weight bureau of their own, under their own 
supervision, subject to their orders and controlled 
by a committee of vitally interested parties. There 
are quite a number of them who are of the opinion 
that a disinterested bureau, situated as the state is, 
would be better than the Board of Trade, and at 
least they feel that there snould be no objection in 
having the state supervise this work. 


want to assure you that where a car of grain 
is at stake, aggregating in value from $600 to $1,000 
or $1,500, the fee is an insignificant sum, taking into 
consideration services of the character we render. 
We are worth more than 50 cents per car to the 


Kansas shipper if we do nothing but inspect the | 


condition of the cars and look after the seal record, 
etc., as we do, to say nothing about the services 
rendered as to the examination and correcting of 
scales, seeing that the cars are properly swept and 
ihe contents credited to the proper cars, etc. 

Since the reorganization of my forces, and since 
July 6, 1903, I have a detailed report on 21,780 cars 
that were in a leaky condition or with seals broken. 
I have the original report on file in. my office in 
each of these cases. I have furnished duplicates 
and sent them each morning to the consignee on the 
Board of Trade. I have taken great pains to syste- 
matize and tabulate this information, and I feel the 
results attained well repay me for the effort made. 
For instance, I found the condition at a certain 
elevator in regard to sweeping under the so-called 
“efficient and perfect and only necessary Board of 
Trade weighing department” [such] that in [the] 
three months and six days during which time I was 
getting this data, 42,972 pounds were swept and 
sold. To say the Board of Trade did not know 
this was going on would certainly be an admission 
of incompetency at least. 


DRIER AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The export grain trade is reviving at Philadel- 
phia in a way to please all there engaged in that 
trade. The demand for oats seem to be exception- 
ally good at current prices from the Continent as 
well as from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Philadelphia exporters begin to realize, however, 
that the port must be equipped with a grain drier 
it they expect to continue to hold their business, 
now that Baltimore as well as New Orleans has 
drying facilities. And members of the Commercial 
Exchange are urging the Pennsylvania and Reading 
roads, which own the export elevators at Phila- 
delphia, to provide driers and then complete the 


equipment of the port on a modern exporting 
basis. 

Peoria distillers announce a scarcity of corn 
as a reason for advancing the price of finished 


spirits 1 cent per gallon, September 26. 

Philadelphia has been doing a big export busi- 
ness in oats this fall, having between January 1, 
1905, and September 24 shipped 1,050,162 bushels 
against 400 bushels in the same period of 1904. 
This smashes all export records of the past on 
this cereal. 


They talk | 
about the fee of 50 cents driving away business. I 


“THE NEW CYCLONE 1905.” 

The Knickerbocker Compamy of Jackson, Mich., 
makers of the well-known Cyclone Dust Collector, 
have made some radical improvements in their 
collector, which they are now marketing as “The 
New Cyclone 1905.” 

The annexed illustrations show the changes which 
have been made for the purpose of reducing back 
pressure on the suction fan. The advantage of 
having the suction fan exhaust into a dust col- 
lector that 
eure circulation through 


requires practically no power to se- 
the machine 


does not 


INTERIOR VIEW OF UPPER SECTION. 


eall for argument. The benefit accruing from a 
full and free use of the fan on any work in 
which the action of the fan is necessary can be 
fully appreciated. The necessity of maintaining 
a uniform suction of any established degree is 
understood. 

Of the power of the fan blowing into the old 
Cyclone Dust Collector, 50 per cent has been, and 
is, consumed in overcoming the back pressure— 
50 per cent of the power necessary to drive the 


fan is absolutely wasted and thrown away. “The 
New Cyclone 1905” for all general requirements 


only produces 4 or 5 per cent back pressure. 
The sectional cut shows the interior view of the 
upper section of “The New Cyclone 1905” and 


TRADES Ria 
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“THE NEW CYCLONE, 1905.” 


the defiector construction for controlling the air. 
In the old Cyclone, with tubular guard, the enter- 
ing air encounters the direct force of the whirling 
body formed in the collector and confined in a 
spout chamber between the casing and the tubu- 
lar guard. The whirling air body, being stronger 
than the incoming air, chokes it off and crowds 
it back upon the fan, resulting in heavy back 
pressure, as the incoming’ air has to be forced 
in between the whirl and the casing wall. 

In “The New Cyclone 1905” the air entering 
chamber L at the inlet A encounters the air 
directing casing B, which causes the air to travel 
in a curyed path, and it is directed thereby into 
the whirl area or chamber I, wherein is set up 
a vortical whirl eccentric to the axis of the 
casing. It will be apparent that in this rotating 
and whirling movement, the dust carried by the 
air, by reason of its greater persistence of mo- 
tion than the air, is centrifugally thrown out- 
ward and masses against the casing B, where it 
is held and then caused to move forward and 
cownward. At M the air traveling next to the 


casing -B passes under the action of the first 
deflector E, which prevents the air current from 
going against or choking the incoming air from 
the fan. At H the dust remaining in the air 
traveling next to the casing B passes back of 
the deflector F into chamber G, which, being 
several times larger at its discharge end, J, than 
at its opening H, acts as an expansion chamber 
for the air and permits it to again pass under 
the action of the air in chamber L, but with 
greatly reduced momentum and traveling in the 
same direction. ; 

The. inner deflector, F, acts on the practically 
dustless portion of the air inside the dust-laden 
belt and causes its deflection into chamber I, 
where is created a vortical whirl eccentric to the 
axis of the casing in the area of the air outlet 
opening, D, from which the air freely escapes 
directly into atmosphere. The deflector, F, holds 
the dust-laden air in chamber G from again 
mingling with the practically dustless air in the 
eccentric vortical whirl or coming under the 
action of the air escaping freely out of the un- 
obstructed air outlet. The action of chamber G 
is an important feature. While it divides cham- 
bers Land I, it communicates with both and 
takes the dust-laden air from one and deposits 
it into or below the other. The dust and air, 
passing below the plane of the deflector construc- 
tion into the area of the cone, come under the 
action of the vortical whirl whose center is the 
axis of the cone. In the operation of “The New 
Cyclone 1905” the benefit of the combination of 
the siphonic action in chamber L, the eccentric 
vortical whirl in chamber I and the concentric 
vortical whirl in the cone is secured. 

It is a manifest fact that back pressure cannot 
exist where the space into which the fan is ex- 
hausting steadily increase in area from the air 
inlet to atmosphere. “The New Cyclone 1905” 
is such an expansion chamber. The hood used 
on the old Cyclone caused a back pressure of 5 
per cent, and for that reason its use has been 
discontinued, but when so ordered, the manu- 
facturers furnish in its place an elbow which an- 
swers the same purpose and does not produce 
back pressure. All collectors are built right- 
handed; that is, with the air current running 
with the sun, unless otherwise expressly ordered. 


THE NEBRASKA “TRUST” CASE. 


Owing to “bad weather,” or other causes, none 
cf the witnesses subpcenaed appeared at Lincoln 
on September 18 to testify in the action of the 
attorney-general of Nebraska against various 
members of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

However, the parties named in the action 
brought by Mr. Worrall filed demurrers identical 
in all cases, save that of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Company, who filed a separate one. The points 
raised by the demurrer are as follows: 


The court has no jurisdiction of the person 
of the defendant, or the subject of the action. 
The plaintiff has no legal capacity to sue. 

There is a defect of parties defendant. 

Several causes of action are improperly joined. 

The petition does not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action. 


In the Nye-Schneider-Fowler case it is pleaded 
that the injunction was asked for under the 
Junkin law, and that information of the alleged 
transactions of the grain men before that law 
was enacted is not germane; that is to say, that 
the petition of the state is framed as a suit in 
equity under the Junkin act, which took effect 
July 1, 1905, and no other law previously enacted 
or. now in force will support such an action in 
equity; that the Junkin act, if it is now enforced 
at all, and is applicable to this case, repealed by 
implication all prior statutes on this subject, hence 
all acts occurring prior to July 1, 1905, are im- 
material and should not be permitted to be 
pleaded; the defendant therefore moved to strike 
from the petition the words “for the last three 
years,” and if the plaintiff desires to substitute 
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any other time therefor to limit such time to a 
date not prior to July 1, 1905. In the alternative, if 
the foregoing be overruled then to vacate the re- 
straining order. 

The court then set the hearing on the demurrers 
for November 7 and. gave the defendants twenty 
days in which to file briefs. The state will then 
have twenty days and the defendants seven days 
to file reply briefs. The final decision of the court 
is not likely to be given for two months or more. 
In the meantime the temporary injunction secured 
by Attorney-General Brown will remain in force. 


SHRINKAGE HEARING RESUMED. 


The Commerce Comuission at Washington on 
September 20 resumed consideration of the shrink- 
age system of rate making on grain at Louisville, 
adjourned from July. Representatives of the grain 
trade were present from Louisville, St. Louis, 
Henderson and Cairo. 

Grain rates to the Southeast, as they existed 
under the system complained of, have enabled 
Louisville dealers to buy grain for Southeastern 
consumption in St. Louis territory in competition 
with St. Louis grain merchants, on terms more 
favorable than the Jatter can secure. Because of 
the “shrinkage” at Louisville—an allowance of 3 
cents by the railroads on every hundredweight of 
grain going through the gateway—Louisville has 
had an advantage which compelled a vast bulk of 
grain, amounting to about 10,000,000 bushels a 
year, to go through Louisville. Otherwise, it is 
claimed, a large percentage of this grain would be 
distributed through St. Louis, the natural gateway. 

Messrs. Compton and Powell, representing re- 
spectively the L. & N. and Southern systems of 
railways, maintained before the Commission that 
the existing system, with the “shrinkage” allow- 
ance, is a necessity to the participation of their 
roads in the grain business to the Southeast. 

The St. Louis witness, or spokesman, was 
B. Harrison, who said: 

It may not have escaped your observation that 
St. Louis has not been spoken of very frequently 
in this adjustment, and I want to direct your 
particular attention to the conditions which pre- 
vail at St. Louis and to emphasize the peculiar 
situation which she occupies. 

As the center for twenty-four large railway 
systems, tapping the grain belt of the section 
west of the Mississippi River, and also the grain- 
raising section in Illinois, with elevator capacity, 
public and private, for nearly 11,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and geographically so located as to be 
a natural reservoir for the accumulation of grain 
and a distributing point for the Southeastern mar- 
kets, she finds herself deprived of her rightful 
share in this distribution. 

As Mr: Powell very truly said, “the present 
system of rates is an evolution.” During the 
process of evolution, however, in which the move- 
ment of grain has sought the line of the least 
resistance, artificial conditions have been created, 
which have operated to deprive St. Louis of her 
natural advantages as an accumulative and dis- 
tributive center. ; 

Prior to the extension of any important railroad 
systems into Memphis, the grain from ali the 
territorities west of the Mississippi River drifted 
naturally to the St. Louis market. With the ad- 
vent of the Memphis lines, however, came a 
change in conditions. Such business as had 
hitherto moved to St. Louis began to seek the 
shorter route to the Southern seaboard and to the 
Southeast, and the St. Louis source of supply 
became restrictive to that part of the country 
west of the Mississippi River lying north of 
Kansas City and east of the Missouri River, 
which was not naturally tributary to the Kansas 
City-Memphis route. This territory’ embraced a 
large part of Iowa, Missouri and Northern Ne- 
braska, and might be considered tributary to St. 
Louis- and would under natural ‘conditions seek 
that gateway to the South. This is a geographical 
advantage which St. Louis could and ought to 
enjoy. 

Because of the arbitrary action of the Louisville 
lines, which have, in spite of all opposition, in- 
sisted on establishing and maintaining this system 
of shrinkage or equalizing through rates from 
all this territory to the Southeast via Louisville, 
St. Louis has been deprived of this natural ad- 
vantage, and the grain originating in the section 


W. 


described, instead of seeking a natural outlet via | 
‘age allowance at Louisville. 


St. Louis, Cairo or Evansville, is forced some 180 


miles out of its direct route in order that the 
Louisville lines can handle it. 

In Illinois the grain is distributed through 
five other gateways with which St. Louis is forced 
to compete. Some of this Illinois grain is_trib- 
utary to Louisville, and some of it to Cairo. There 
is not a point in Illinois from which grain can be 
drawn to East St. Louis which 
within reach of Cairo or Evansville. Consequently, 
while St. Louis is at a disadvantage of 1 cent per 
pound on such Western business as can be handled 
by the Kansas City-Memphis route, she has no 
corresponding advantage either in the grain belt 
naturally tributary to her on the west or on the 
section on the east of her and Illinois. 

Under the circumstances we are here not only 
to protest against a further continuance of these 
shrinkages at Louisville, but also to request an 
adjustment of the rate conditions under which 
the grain west of the Mississippi tributary to St. 
Louis shall move through its natural channels via 
St. Louis, Cairo or Evansville, or if forced to 
Louisville pay a correspondingly higher rate for 
the increased distance.” 


Mr. Harrison also said, in substance, that there 
have been two sets of shrinkages in effect at 
Louisville; one of 38 cents per 100 pounds on 
Western grain, and another of 2 cents per 100 
pounds on Illinois grain. It had been shown that 
there is a large local consumption of grain at 
Louisville, which has left a good surplus of 3- 
cent-shrinkage billing to be used by the Louisville 
dealers and which has been used in reducing the 
rate to that extent on grain originating in Indiana 
and Illinois; that by substituting billing Louisville 
has been able to undersell St.. Louis shippers in 


is not equally. 


The defense of the system and the Louisville 
dealers was made by Judge Alex. P. Humphrey, 
who, among other thinks, said: “Louisville ship- 
pers are not complaining. If any persons have 
a right to complain they have, but they are satis- 
fied; the only complaints are from the shippers 
in rival markets, who proclaim that our rivalry 
is something which they cannot submit to.” 

The grain business with the South, Judge Hum- 
phrey continued, originated in Louisville. Louis- 
ville, out of a spirit of generosity, had allowed 
other points the use of its gateway of commerce. 
“And lo-and behold,” said Judge Humphrey at 
this point, “we now find ourselves in the position 
of the Arab who allowed the camel to poke its 


nose into bis tent. We ask no advantages over 
our rivals, and we are receiving none. The St. 
Louis merchant gets a rate of 23 cents per 100 


on grain shipped from Illinois through Cairo, Ev- 
‘ansville and Louisville to Atlanta, while we have 
to pay 24 cents on grain shipped from [Illinois 
to Atlanta.” Judge Humphrey said that the 
manipulation of expense bills has been “entirely 
remedied.” 

The cause has been 
by the Commission. 


taken under advisement 


A NEW APRON CONVEYOR. 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
conveyor that was recently installed by 


apron 
the Lake 


APRON CONVEYOR FOR HANDLING BAGS OF RICE OR GRAIN. 


the markets of the Southeast and the Carolinas; 
that as far as Illinois grain is concerned, Louisville 
has been on an equal basis with all other points 
in competing for grain on the lines of the largest 
grain carrying roads, without any shrinkage allow- 
ance whatever. 

- The shrinkage of 3 cents on Western grain, Mr. 
Harrison contended, is simply a plan adopted by 
the Louisville lines in order to force grain from 
that territory 200 miles out of its natural channels 
via Louisville to Southeastern markets. 

The Commission was told that all shrinkages at 
Louisville should be abolished and flat rates 
established from all Ohio River crossings, so that 
all might Lave the same rate to the same ter- 
ritory; and that the adjustment, so far as St. 
Louis is concerned, should be 1 cent per 100 
pounds higher than the Ohio River basis. 

The St. Louis dealers also protested against the 
continuance of the present adjustment by which 
the Louisville lines are able to equalize, via Louis- 
ville to Southeastern points, rates on grain origi- 
nating in territory tributary to St. Louis west of 
the Mississippi River. 

The arguments of the St. Louisans was rein- 
forced by a statement prepared by Secy. A. F. 
Versen of the St. Louis Traffic Bureau, giving a 
comparative schedule of rates from 827 stations 
in the Illinois grain belt, which showed that Louis- 
ville is on a perfectly fair basis on tariff rates, 
as they have existed, without making any shrink- 


Arthur Rice Milling Co. of Lake Arthur, La., for 
carrying bags of rice between steamboat and ware- 
house. This conveyor is of special interest to 
grain dealers and shippers, as the different classes 
of freight and material which they will handle are 
unlimited. With reversible drive connections the 
carrier runs in either direction, and having the 
dock end adjustable, can be raised or lowered 
to suit the different stages of water. 

In construction the conveyor consists of two 
strands of steel link chain, to which are at- 
tached wooden flights, these in turn being sup- 
ported every 36 inches by flanged rollers. These 
rollers run on flat iron trackage, so that the en- 
tire load is carried on roller friction and the 
power required to operate reduced to a minimum. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, who designed and manufactured this con- 
veyor, have furnished similar equipments for 
handling grain, bales of cotton, barrels and gen- 
eral merchandise under various conditions, and 
interested parties may secure further information 
by applying direct to this firm. 


The largest cargo of grain ever shipped out of 
Chicago was cleared on September 29 from the 
Calumet Elevator on the steamer Geo. H. Russell. 
It was composed of 235,000 bushels of corn and 
50,000 bushels of barley, aggregating 7,902 tons. 
The largest previous cargo was that of the steamer 
Rensselaer, which took out 300,155 bushels of 

| wheat, barley and oats weighing 7,668 tons. 
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{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”’] 
THE OLD GRAIN MAN’S SOLILO- 
QUY. 


BY BH. B: 


It’s very plain to me, sez he, 
That the business ways to-day 

Are different from what they wuz 
Afore I got so gray. 


When I’d meet ol’ Joe upon the street 
(He’d his office ’cross the way), 

We'd neither of us dast to speak 
Or pass the time o’ day, 


But now ol Joe and I just stop 
Whene’er we chanst to meet, 

’'N have learned ’t we ean get along 
All right on the same street. 


An’ as for lawin’, ’m plumb sure 
’T I’ve paid nuff lawyer’s fees; 

Yet I don’t know now what all it did, 
*Cept makin’ enemies. 


For now I’m told there’s a different way 
When two gets disputatin’, 

To settle it all out o’ court, 
An’ they call it arbitratin’, 


I tried it once, ‘n say, “you bet,” 
’Twas the first time on this earth 

*T I paid my money slick and clean 
An’ got my money’s worth. 


And now I’m livin’ peaceable, 
An’ I'd be rich if I'd a-sensed 

To run my business this here way 
Since the day that I commenced. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


E.R. SMITH SELLS OUT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
I have sold my elevator and implement business 
to Thomas A. Smith of Winnebago, Ill., who comes 
to his new field with a good record. 

Yours truly, R. R. SMITH. 

Traer, Iowa. 

VALUE IT HIGHLY. 
Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We have long subseribers for your. paper 
and value it highly. Enclosed find our check to 
our subscription for another year. 
Yours truly, P. B. SMITH, Gen. Mer. 

The St. Anthony & Dak. Eltr. Co. 

Minneapolis. 


American 
been 


Hditor 


renew 


BUILDING AT CLEVELAND. 


Kditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We are building an elevator in connection with 
our hay warehouses. We will have 20,000 bushels’ 
capacity and the latest improved cleaning and 


elevating machinery. The latter is being installed 
by the Bartlett & Snow Co. of Cleveland. We are 
also additional storage capacity for hay, 
making our total capacity 100 cars. 
Yours truly, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


having 


ABEL BROS. 


STATE WEIGHING IN KANSAS CITY. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The trade here generally considers the action of 
the Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission 


in assuming at this time the authority to weigh 


grain in private warehouses and mills as a graft | 


for political purposes. There is no necessity for 
state weights at Kansas City. The Board of Trade 
supervises the weights here. Under their system 
we are haying excellent-results and giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. We believe that no market 
affords better weights than Kansas City does at 
the present time. Hence, it is that the trade is 


-the shipper, all will agree. 
Board of Trade out of funds contributed by the 
' seller. 


| public for their work. 


loath to see any change, especially where they 
are governed by politicians. 

Yours respectfully, 
GEO. A. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ADAMS GRAIN CO. 


H. L. STRONG GRAIN COS HOUSES, 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We notice the write-up of our Coffeyville and Con- 
way Springs elevators in the last issue of your jour- 
nal, which is very good. We want in inform you, 
however, that we have lately sold our Coffeyville 
house, which leaves us only one Conway Springs 
house as a terminal cleaning and transfer house. 
We sold the Coffeyville house to Walton Grain 
Co., who are now operating it. We have a work- 
ing contract with the purchasers, however, to 
handle stuff through the Coffeyville house for our 
account. 

Yours truly, . 
THE H. L. STRONG GRAIN CO. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

MISSOURL RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE 
COMMISSIONERS’ SIDE OF THE KAN- 
SAS CITY CONTROVERSY. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We are certain that you do not want to be un- 
just to this department, yet there are a number 
of articles in your issue of the 15th of September 
that are very misleading. We quote from your 
editorial page: 

One can but sympathize with the trade in 
Missouri markets, where the Railroad Commis- 
sion has set out to enforce a law providing for 
the weighing of grain at terminal elevators, under 
the supervision of the Commission and by its 
employes, ‘necessitating an extra charge of 50 
cents per car to be taxed to the grain. 

But while the Kansas City Board of Trade has 
the sympathy of the trade in its fight against 
the state crowd, it would greatly strengthen its 
cause by an immediate abolition of the tare of 
100 pounds per car of grain given gratis by the 
zules to the elevators. A “sweepage” toll that is 
reasonable in amount is fair enough; but the 
amount taken at Kansas City is about the highest 
limit taken anywhere; and it is, moreover, con- 
trary to the laws of both Missouri and Kansas. 
The Board ought, therefore, to try and go into 
court with its case unprejudiced by a practice con- 
demned by the laws of. the states from which 
the bulk of its receipts come. 


Why is the trade entitled to sympathy on 
the score of the state assuming the weigh- 
ing of all grain at terminal points in Mis- 
souri? Is it a hardship on anyone to have the 
grain received. in the markets of this state 
weighed by bonded, sworn state weighers? Why 
will it necessitate an extra charge on the grain 
of 50 cents on each carload? This is evidently 
on the supposition that the superfluous Board of 
Trade weighers will be retained at the shippers’ 
expense. Why are not the buyers of grain in 
the markets of this state willing to take the 
weights of bonded state weighers? Why should 
they, in the absence of the seller, insist on hav-, 


ing the weighing done by men entirely and 
wholly under their control? To whom are the 
Board of Trade weighers responsible? Not to 


They are paid by the 


The seller has no voice in their selection. 
It is a jug-handle affair. The Board of Trade 
weighers are not sworn to give correct weights— 
not bonded, and, therefore, are responsible to no 
one. On the other hand, the state weighers are 
both sworn and bonded and are responsible to the 
If they act dishonestly, 


their bondsmen are responsible for them. That 


‘the weighers selected by the state must be men 


of character is attested by the fact that each 
must file an approved bond in the sum of $5,000. 
An irresponsible person cannot give bond. 

If the Board of Trade is not satisfied with state 


' weights, let the members of that body employ, at 


their own expense, check weighers. To this no 
one will object; but this tax, wholly unnecessary, 
should not be charged up to the shipper. There 
must be only one charge for weighing and that 
made by the state. The law does not authorize 
any other charge. 
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An honest grain buyer who wants correct weights 
by an unprejudiced third person, therefore, is 
not entitled to sympathy on the score of state 
weights; it is the fellow that does not want to 
pay for all he gets who is in need of sympathy; 
and we do not believe that you have any sympathy 
to waste on that class of grain buyers. 

You are mistaken in the matter of toll at Kan- 
sas City. The 110-lb. dockage is not for grain left 
in the car. The dockage is taken from the ‘net 
weight of the grain after it is weighed in hopper 
scales. The farmer loses the sweepage in the 
car in addition to this 100 pounds exacted by the 
Board of Trade of that city. What do you think 
of that? Don’t you think that your sympathy 
should be transferred to the farmer who is thus 
robbed? 

‘This Commission made an order more than two 
years ago against taking of this toll. The Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis respected it, but 
the Board of Trade of Kansas City got around it 
by compelling shippers to that market to sign a 
contract, agreeing that 100 ‘pounds should be 
taken off each car. It is nothing more nor less 
than taking up a collection from the farmers, who 
contribute annually to the members of the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City $50,000 to $60,000 in 
this way. 

You quote President Goffe, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, as saying that the 
farmers of Kansas are protesting against state 
supervision of weights. Ask Mr. Goffe to send 
you a letter he recently received from W. D. 
Madden of Hays City, Kan., one of the largest 
grain dealers in that state, for publication in 
your excellent paper for the information of the 
public. Mr. Madden says that he has been skip- 
ping Kansas City recently on account of unsatis: 
factory weights and the 100 pounds dockage. 

Mr. Goffe is also unkind enough to charge that 
state weighing is being inaugurated to take care 
of a lot of political henchmen. Mr. Goffe knows 
this to be untrue, if he has investigated the mat- 
ter at all. If he will go over the roster of state 
weighers. he will ascertain that the force is 
largely made up from the pick of the Board of 
Trade weighers who resigned their positions to 
accept state employment. The state has for years 
and years maintained an inspection department 
at Kansas City. Will Mr. Goffe be kind enough 
to tell the people whether men in that depart- 
ment are employed on merit or political pull? 
The Board of Trade is not conducting an inspec- 
tion department. Why not? Why are the mem- 
bers of the Board. of Trade willing to take state 
inspection and reject state weights? 

State weights and state inspection will, in our 
opinion, give strength to any market. We _ be- 
lieve that the Kansas City Board of Trade is un- 
necessarily injuring the Kansas City market by 
refusing to agree to weights by disinterested, 
sworn and bonded state weighers. We have no 
feeling in the matter, our only ambition being 
to protect both the seller and the buyer. 

Very respectfully, 
JOE P. RICE, 
JOHN A. KNOTT, 
F. A. WIGHTMAN, 

Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners for Mis- 
souri. : 

St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
The Grain Dealers’ National Association makes the 
following announcement of the roster of officers 
and members in good standing to October 4: 

Officers—M. F. Dunlap, President, O’Fallon, Mo.; 
Charles England, first vice-president, Baltimore, 
Md.; Fred Mayer, second vice-president, Toledo, 
Ohio; H. L. Goemann, director-at-large, Toledo, 
Ohio; John F, Courcier, secretary-treasurer, 220- 
221 Gardner Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—H. L. Goemann, chair- 
man, Toledo; M. F. Dunlap, O’Fallon, Mo.; A. EB. 
Reynolds, Crawfordsville, Ind.; J. W. McCord, 
Columbus, Ohio. , 

Directors—H. L. Goemann, director-at-large, To- 
ledo; A. E. Reynolds, Crowfordsville, Ind.; T. J. 
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Stefer, Buffalo; J. W. McCord, Columbus; D. 
Hunter, Hamburg, Iowa. 
Standing -Committees—Arbitration: Warren T. 


McCray, chairman, Kentland, Ind.; Adolph Gers- 
tenberg, Chicago; C. B. Jenkins, Marion, Ohio. 

Trade Rules: Arthur R. Sawers, chairman, Chi- 
cago; C. D. Jones, Memphis; E. L. Rogers, Phila- 
delphia; A. F. Leonhardt, New Orleans; J. S. Mc- 
Clellan, St. Louis. é 

Legislation. H. HE. Halliday, chairman, Cairo 
Ill.; W. N. Eckhardt, Chicago; W. S. Gilbreath, 
Indianapolis; D. N. Dunlap, Fontanelle, Iowa; F. P. 
Lint, Kansas City, Mo. 

Special Committee on F. O. Paddock’s Niagara 
Falls Address: Charles England, chairman, Balti- 
more; F. O, Paddock, Toledo; H. L. Early, Cin- 
cinnati. 

DIRECT MEMBERS. 


Albany, N. Y.—Duran & Elmore. 

Atchison, Kan.—S. R. Washer Grain Co. \ 

Atlanta, Ga.—Geo. W. Brooke, Jos. Gregg & Son. 

Atlanta, lowa—L. T. Spangler. 

Baltimore, Md.—Hammond & Snyder, Kirwan 
Bros. ‘Co.,. Pitt Bros., Chas. England & Co., G. A. 
Hax & Co., Thos. S. Clarke Sons, Thos. Botts & 
Co., Louis Muller & Co., Wm. Hopps Hay & Grain 
Co., C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co., C. P. Black- 
burn & Co., Gill & Fisher, Lederer Bros., Fahey & 
Ryley, W. G. Bishop & Co., J. A. Manger & Co., 
BH. Steen & Bro., Jos, O. Linton. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—McLane, Swift Co. 

Boston, Mass.—Thos. Ronald. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co., John A. Seymour 
Jr., Buffalo Cereal Co., Burns Bros., C. F. Rockwell, 
Whitney & Gibson, M. L. Crittenden, Dudley M. 
Irwin, O. G. Spann. 

Cairo, Il—H. L. Halliday Milling Co., Redman 
Magee Co. 

Carroll, Iowa—J. R. Whitney. 

Chicago, I1l—Armour Grain Co., Bartlett, Frazier 
& Carrington, Bridge & Leonard, Thos. Bennett & 
Co., Counselman & Stream, C, L. Dougherty & Co., 
E. W. Wagner, Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, W.. A. 
Fraser & Co., Northern Grain Co., Ware & Leland, 
Rumsey & Co., Glucose Sugar Refining Co., J: 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Mueller Young Grain Co., 
Nye-Jenks Grain Co., Illinois Seed Co., Warner & 
Wilbur, Lasier & Hooper, Van Ness Bros., Gersten- 
berg & Co., W. H. Merritt & Co., Peavey Grain Co., 
Buckley & Co., Pope & Eckhardt Co., John West 
& Co., W. W. & O. L. Hunter, United Grain Co., 
Somers, Jones & Co., W. J. Thompson & Co., E. 
Seckel & Co., Nash, Wright & Co,, T. E. Wells & 
Co., W. P. Anderson & Co., Updike Commission Co., 
Pringle, Fitch & Rankin, Arthur R. Sawers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Gale Bros. Co., Collins & Co., 
Van Luenen Co., Early & Daniels, Interstate Grain 
Co., H. J. Good & Co., Loudon & Co., Ellis & Flem- 
ing, Henry Heile & Sons, Union Grain & Hay Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Grain Co., The Union 
Hlevator Co., H. M. Strauss Co. 

Columbus, Ga.—Dan Joseph Co., Empire Mills Co. 
- Columbus, Ohio—McCord & Kelley, Tingley Bros., 
The Seeds Grain Co., J. P. McAlister Co. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 

Dayton, Ohio—Schaeffer Broff Co. 

Decatur, I1l.—Suffern, Hunt & Co. 

Des Moines, lowa—Des Moines Elevator Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—W. H. Small & Co., Ohio Valley 
Seed Co., Edw. F. Goeke Co. 

Frankfort, Ind.—Frankfort Grain Co. 

Greenville, Ohio—E. A. Grubbs Grain Co. 

Henderson, Ky.—Henderson Elevator Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.——W. S. Gilbreath Seed Co., 
Finch & McComb, Indianapolis Grain Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Stockbridge Elevator Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Murphy Grain Co, E. D. 
Fisher Co., Logan Grain Co., Geo. A. Adams Grain 
Co., Goffe & Carkener, Hinds-Lint Grain Co., H. L. 
Strong Grain Co., Moses Bros. Co. 

La Crosse, Wis.—W. W. Cargill Co. 

La Fayette, Ind—John Ross & Co. 

Lancaster, Pa—Jonas F. Eby & Co. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Central Granaries Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—T. H. Bunch. | 

Logansport, Ind.—Geo. R. Hoopes. 

Louisville, Ky—Callahan & Sons, H. Verhoeff, 
A. C. Schuff & Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Webb & Maury, Davis & An- 
drews, Williams-Fitzhugh Co,, Shanks Phillips & 
Co., Wisner & Co., W. P. Brown & Co., Yates Don- 
aldson, T. B. Jones & Co., J. B. Edgar Grain Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Runkel, Dakin & Sullivan, 
P. C. Kamm & Co., Deutsch & Sickert Co., I. H. 
Lowry & Co., F. Krause Co., Mohr-Holstein Co., 
Chas. A. Krause Co., Rialto Elevator Co., John 
Foley, Jr., Robert Krull Commission Co., J. V. Lauer 
& Co., L. Bartlett & Sons Co., E. P. Bacon & Co., 
Chas. R. Lull, Milwaukee Elevator Co., Franke 
Grain Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. H. Peavey & Co., Way- 
Johnson-Lee Co., Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Great 
Western Elevator Co., P. B. Mann Co., Marfield 
Griffiths Co,, St. Anthony Dakota Elevator Co., H. 
Poehler Co., Minnesota Grain Co., Anchor Grain 
Co., F. M. Davies Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—G. P. Rose & Co., Logan & Co. 

New Orleans, La.—B. F. Glover’s Sons Commis- 


sion Co,, A. F. Leonhardt & Co., H. T. Lawler & Co., 
Fred Muller, secretary Board of Trade. 

New York, N. Y.—Larrowe Milling Co., Jones & 
Morey. 

Peoria, I1l—Tyng Hall & Co., T. A. Grier & Co., 
P. B. & C. C. Miles, Van Tassell Grain Co., Frank 
Hall & Co., Buckley & Pursley Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—M. F. Baringer, E. L. Rogers, 
S. C. Woolman & Co., Walton Bros,, Chapin & Co., 
J. M. Buckley & Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—D. G. Stewart & Giedel, R. S. 
McCague, C. A. Foster, R. D. Elwood & Co., H. G. 
Morgan. 

Richmond, Va.—G. T. King, S. T. Beveridge. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—C. A. Dayton Grain Co,, T. P. 
Gordon. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Calumet Grain Commission Co., 
Parrott-Day Co., R. M. Adams, Eaton McClellan & 
Co., Langenberg Bros. Co., Martin J, Mullally, Nan- 
son Commission Co., Funsten Bros. & Co., Ballard 
Messmore & Co., John Wahl Commission Co., 
Seimers & Chisholm, Picker & Beardsley, J. L. 
Wright Commission Co., G. L. Graham & Co., D. P. 
Byrne & Co., Annan Burg & Co., John E. Hall Com- 
mission Co., John A. Warren & Co., C. H. Albers 
Commission Co., F. L., Wallace Co. 

Selma, Ala.—Howard & Kornegay. 

Slater, Mo.—J. E. Bridges. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Bartlett, Kuhn & Co. 

Toledo, Ohio—Isaac Harter Co., C. A. King & Co., 


sissippi gateways dealers, we have undertaken to 
organize the southeastern territory, and by that 
means Overcome many of the existing evils in that 
trade, the majority of which are the outcome of the 
lack of knowledge of conditions rather than of a 
disposition to practice uncommercial methods. The 
failure of all previously adopted plans has been due, 
in a large measure, we think, to the fact that both 
sides to the controversy have spent their time and 
enérgies passing resolutions for the government of 
the “Other fellow.” What we want now is to get 
‘together, and the members of the National can ma- 
terially assist us in our endeavors by so conducting 
their transactions in the southeastern territory as 
to stand above revroach. 
JOHN F. COURCIER, 


Toledo, Ohio. Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE GIANT BEAN PICKER. 


This well-known machine, which is shown in the 
accompanying cut and was formerly manufactured 
and sold by E. Knapp & Co., Middleport, N. Y., 
is now manufactured and sold only by A. T. 
Ferrell & Co., at Saginaw, Mich., the well-known 
| makers of the Clipper Grain, Bean and Seed 
Cleaners Bean Picking Tables. 


and the Clipper 


THE GIANT 


Ww. A. Rundell & Co., J. F. Zahm & Co., Reynolds 
Bros., United Grain Co., Southworth & Co., J. J. 
Coon, Raymond P. Lipe, Goemann Grain Co., North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., National Milling Co., 
Travis-Emmick Co., S. W. Flower & Co. 

Tyrone, Pa.—Jobn Miller’s Sons. 

Vincennes, Ind.—R. J. Greenhow. 

Washington, D, C.—W. M. Galt & Co. 

Associate Members.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago; Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Grain 
Man’s Guide, Decatur; H. & L. Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis; John B. Daish, Washington; Royal Bag & 
Yarn Manufacturing Co., Charleston, 8. C. . 

Affiliated Associations ——Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, Grain 
Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and North- 
western Missouri, Buffalo Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Address all communications, relative to Associa- 
tion matters, to the secretary at Toledo, Ohio. This 
will enable the secretary to forward to the various 
chairmen of committees whatever data may be on 
file in his office bearing on the subjects submitted. 

Submit your trade differences to the arbitration 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. It costs nothing if you are in the right, and 
only $10 if you are wrong. Prepare your papers 


in duplicate, and send them to the secretary at- 


once. 

A large and active membership is necessary to a 
useful existence of any association. Send the 
names of all eligible non-mempbers to the secretary. 
Special mention will be made of members sending 
in new applications. Write for blanks. 

The members of the National Association are re- 
spectfully urged to agitate the question of national 
rate legislation. 
man, 

See to it that your customers belong to the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

A thorough knowledge of the Trade Rules is of 
the utmost importance. Study them. 

At the earnest solicitation of the Ohio and Mis- 


Write your senators and congress- 


BEAN PICKER. 


The Giant Picker is too well known among deal 
ers in the bean districts to need any extended 
description here. 

The Giant Bean Picker is a mechanical device 
for picking, or separating, the bad beans and 
splits, as well as stones and other foreign mat- 
ter from the prime beans, making them grade 
as hand-picked stock. The machine is a great 
labor saver and never goes on a strike. Full 
particulars in regard to this picker can be ob- 
tained from A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, W. S., 
Mich., who have added a first-class machine shop 
to their plant to facilitate the manufacture of 
the Giant Pickers and all repairs for same. 


Mitchell, S. D., had a “corn palace” show this 
year which was opened on September 25 in the 
presence of 4,000 people by Governor Elrod. 

Alonzo Wardall, locally known as “general or- 
ganizer of the Rochelle Co-operative System,” is 
working among grain growers in eastern Wash- 
ington urging them to build grain warehouses 
as branches of the Farmers’ Grain’ and Supply 
Co. of Spokane. 

The C. P. Ry.’s grain agents are a special body 
of men whose duty it is to patrol the different dis- 
tricts and report to Winnipeg on the existing 
conditions along the lines. In this way the com- 
pany has advance information of where a heavy 
grain movement is liable to occur, and should 
be able to have cars handy to meet it. The agent 
must also advise local agents whenever any dif- 
ficulty arises, and perform such other’ service 
as will keep traffic moving as smoothly and as 
rapidly as possible. 
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{For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’} 
COST OF OPERATING A COUNTRY 
ELEVATOR—A SYMPOSIUM. 


BY T. B. MARSHALL, 
President Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 

In your issue of September 15 were two articles 
on cost of handling grain in country elevators, and 
you ask me “what I know about it.” This is rather 
a difficult question to answer, as no two elevators 
work under the same conditions. Some use gaso- | 
line for power and throw away the cobs from the 
corn sheller; others use natural gas, which is much 
cheaper, and at the same time get a revenue from 
the cobs by their sale for domestic use; others, | 
again, use steam, burn as many cobs as are needed, 
and most often. give’ away the balance. Then, too, 
where there are more oats and wheat than corn, | 
it costs less to handle the grain. Corn requires 
heavier machinery, more room, more power, more 
help, and therefore means more expense. 

Referring to Mr. Stibbens’ statement on page 133, 
1 fear he is too low in his cost figures. I do not 
know where insurance can be had at 1 per cent. | 
In addition, he has added nothing for taxes or tele- 
phones, a present necessity; and while he has 
placed a charge of 6 per cent on his property, he 
has placed none on his working capital. But the 
one is as necessary as the other, it seems to me. 

In busy times, it requires one man at the scales 
and books, and one man cannot attend to all the 
outside work of handling 100,000 bushels a year. If 
it were evenly distributed, he might do it; but grain 
does not come that way. It comes in rushes, and 
the rest of the time the house is practically idle. 
1 would be compelled to add some $350 to his esti- 
mate. This would reduce bis profit to $548. To 
this must be added the interest, as part of his rev- 
enue, and he has a liltle over $1,000. According to 
these figures, it would be better if he were to sell 
his elevator, loan his money to the purchaser, and | 
take the $40 per month and do the work. He would 
then be free from worry over declining markets 
and fear of fire; in short, he could let the other 
fellow walk the floor. 

The very best figures I can make, not only from 
my own experience, but from information obtained 
from other dealers, to run our elevator will cost 
a fraction over 1 cent per bushel, and this must 
be under very favorable circumstances. More deal- 
ers will be over than under that figure. If, there- 
fore, a dealer is working on a 2-cent basis, he is 
“A laborer is worthy of 
his hire’ under any circumstances. I know there 
are many farmers who think a margin of 1 cent is | 
cnough, but if any individual dealer or corporation 
attempts the business on that basis, it will only be 
a question of time until the sheriff will take a 
land. But a margin of 3 cents will make a finan- 
cially sound dealer, and no farmer hauling his 
grain need fear for a moment that he will not get 
his money when his crop is all in, without the 
necessity of making a settlement for every load de- | 
livered or of worying over night for: fear a check | 
given at 5 in the afternoon will not be paid when | 
the bank opens at 9 in the morning. It is better 
far for the farmer to have dealers with good bank 
accounts than to have them “hanging on the ragged 
which “bucking a neighbor” always brings. 


not doing a safe business. 


edge,” 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
By E. R. Ulvich, Jr. 

I note with interest in your issue of September 
15 an article on the cost of handling grain and 
the margin necessary to have in order to insure a 
reasonable profit. We have always figured that— 
taking it “up hill and down,” all items of expense, 
including wear and tear of elevator, shrinkage in 
transit loss by misgrading, ete—when we were 
getting cents. per bushel gross margin we 
were coming out about even, and that anything 
above this was profit. 

I have heard that the farmers’ companies figure 
on 2 cents gross as a sufficient margin to make 
them a profit. At that figure, I believe they will 
never come out even on a 10-year stretch; and it 


2% 


| Figure 6 per 


| is my opinion that the reason many elevator oper- 


ators are not successful is simply because they 
have not had enough experience to know what it 


| does cost them to do business, and hence the more 


grain they handle the worse off they are. 

Of course there are cases where the territory is 
much better then in others and the cost of hand- 
ling could, of course, be correspondingly reduced; 
but I think the following statement a fair one for 


‘the average conditions for a house handling 100,- 


000 to 150,000 bushels of grain annually: 
cent interest on $7,500.00 

On® investment snsantate oe teiclaatelesieinvaveripee sO LOO 
Wear and tear, depreciation on building 

as figured in other lines of business or 


manufacturing at 10 per cent per annum_ 750.00 
Iusurance. On Lele Vator tects els cle pee ePateis 150.00 
Insurance On VeTaINee pewter manic cons 100.00 
Manager—$50.00 per month.............. 600.00 
Engineer—$40.00 per month.............. 480.00 
Assistant, - One-half wd metic sattehset cs <cckets 240.00 
Sundries: Telegrams, telephones, etc.... 100.00 

POCA Mee coca sicle sacs oe N CMe ee aeaulsteliehetonisriateans bat $2,870.00 


Now if the elevator does not handle over 120,- 
000 bushels there is a tax of 2% cents per bushel 
before you have a shadow of a chance for a profit. 
These figures are conservative. A great many 
will say, “We do not figure that way.’ But the 
figures will not lie, whether you figure that way 
or not. 


EXPENSES OF GRAIN BUSINESS. 
From the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 

The business of the grain buyer is not all profit, 
as many believe and as many have been heard 
claiming to be so agreeable and so _ desirable. 
There is more expense to the grain business than 
outsiders think, as will be proven by the following: 

At a meeting of the grain dealers of central Illi- 
nois, a paper was read by one of the dealers on the 
subject, “What Does It Cost Per Bushel to Operate 
a Country Elevator?’ It was in part as follows: 

“It will take an average country elevator, ca- 
tacity of, say, 20,000 bushels corn, with bins for, say, 
30,000 bushels oats, this plant with a few cribs for 
ear corn will cost, say, $8,000; cash capital in ad- 
dition to run on, $10,000; interest on this amount 


| at 6 per cent, $1,080; an office man’s salary at $60, 


$720; elevator man’s salary at $45, $540; extra 
help for the year, $50; office expenses, postage, 
fuel, lights, stationery, ete., $60; breakage and 


necessary repairs, $50. This calculation is on a 
basis of, say, 200,000 bushels handled during the 
year, with shrinkage of % of 1 per cent, and insur- 
ance to cover should amount to, say, $500, making 
the total expense, ete., $3,000. 

“This would mean a cost of just 1144 cents per 


| bushel on all grain handled during the year. 


“My experience for more than twenty-five years 
convinces me that this statement is less rather 
than more than the average cost to run a business 
like the above, and I believe that 200,000 bushels 
is full average of all country elevators in the 
state.”, 


A TWO-CENT MARGIN NOT ENOUGH. 
By Dewey Brothers Co. 
It is very difficult for us to give definite figures 
of the cost of conducting a country grain business. 


| If we handle grain only, it would be quite easy; 


but at our different elevators we also handle 
seeds, hay, coal, flour, feed, bale ties, potatoes, 
sewer pipe, cement, fire brick, lumber, ete. We 
quite frequently shell corn and grind feed for 
farmers. It is, of course, impossible to separate 
the expense so that we can tell just what part 
of it belongs to the grain business, as the same 
man looks after all these commodities. 

In our opinion, however, any elevator man who 
goes upon a margin of 2 cents per bushel, both 


buying and selling, had better go out of business” 


at the earliest possible moment, even if he has 
to sacrifice his plant. 


~PROPER MARGINS FOR OATS AND WHEAT. 


By J. HW. McCune. 
The expense of handling grain depends on the 
amount handled and, to some extent, on local 
conditions. I find 2 cents a sufficient margin on 


oats, when the market is steady; but I consider 
8 to 5 cents necessary for wheat, according to 
price and fluctuations. When wheat is worth $1, 
a margin of 5 cents is not excessive. I do not 
handle corn. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade."’] 


RECIPROCITY; OR, RECIPROCAL 
DEMURRAGE. 


BY CHAS. S. BASH. 

Personally I have no serious grievance with any 
railroad company. I am on the best of terms with 
all of them, and I count many of their agents as 
my best friends; and I would not knowingly do 
anything to hinder them in the prompt and faith- 
ful discharge of their public duties, but on the con- 
trary will do all that I can at all times to facilitate 
their business, knowing that an army of. clerks 
are kept constantly busy figuring with sharpened 
pencils the cost of operation and that every in- 
creased burden put upon the railroad companies 
the dear people have to pay for. Messrs. Stockem 
and Bondem must never be held up except on an 
order of the general manager which, it has been 
intimated, has at times been given when the in- 
siders wanted to increase their holdings and at the 
same time secure a few extra suits of lamb’s wool 
clothing. 

Much has been written on demurrage by the 
attorney and employes of railroad companies, 
and once in a while an innocent or subsidized ship- 
per or newspaper—the earmark is always so plainly 
visible that you have no difficulty in perceiving it. 

The basis of all law is equity and common sense 
(horse sense, if you please). We are also told that 
consent makes the laws; also that common usage 
makes law. Every railroad company, when it re- 
ceives its charter, is sworn, through its officers, to 
do nothing in restraint of the principle of competi- 
tion. Hon. Daniel Sims of the Wabash repeated 
this statement before the legislative committee on 
railroads of the House and Senate at Indianapolis 
last January, and it was assented to by Judge Fields 
of the Monon and Judge Pickens of the Pennsyl- 
vania, both being present. The best attorneys in 
the country advise that you cannot make a legal 
contract carrying a per diem penalty for failure to 
complete a work or service within a specified time 
unless you also agree to pay a per diem bonus if 
completed ahead of time. Why, then, is not re- 
ciprocal demurrage right? 
~ When the Car Service Association was formed 
and car service was charged on all cars not 
loaded or unloaded within the prescribed time, it 
was said, that the charge was made only as a 
stimulus to the prompt handling of cars by ship- 
pers and receivers and not for the purpose of gain 
or profit to the railroad companies, which are in 
reality the Car Service Association. It has been 
stated by every car service man, as well as by 
railroad attorneys, that the demurrage charge of 
$1 a day is only a fraction of the earning capacity 
of the car when in use, which is generally esti- 
mated at $10 per day. I have read some figures 
giving a higher earning capacity, and others giv- 
ing less. Let us say $10, for example. Now, if 
the railroad company charges $1 per day demur- 
rage for ali time over forty-eight hours, the 
shipper or receiver will make an effort to load or 
unload within the forty-eight hours, but no sooner, 
if any inconvenience to him, as there is no in- 
centive to erect machinery, employ additional 
teams, largely increase terminal capacity and do 
everything possible to expedite the loading and 
unloading of cars. The railroad companies exact 
a penalty for failure to unload, but, contrary to 
every business principle, they offer no pecuniary 
encouragement to unload ahead of time or in ad- 
vance of the free time limit. 

It would take too long to include all the com- 
plaints of the receivers and shippers in one article, 
and I will, therefore, not go into the matters of 
bunching cars in transit, delays in furnishing cars 
when wanted, the furnishing of cars after long 
waits, when the shipper has his equipment other- 
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wise engaged against non-competitive points, etc., 
etc. 

The shippers and receivers of Indiana are now 
paying annually over $100,000 to the railroads for 
“car service’—more than the cost of operating 
this department, or 5 per cent on $2,000,000. Now 
suppose the railroad companies were to give us a 
reciprocal demurrage, where would they be hurt? 
It has been admitted that where the reciprocal 
principle has been adopted, or the “average de- 
murrage”’ plan, which is as near as the railroads 
ever came te it (under this plan the shipper or 
receiver gets credit for all the time he saves to 
the railroad company out of his free time allow- 
ance), that the railroad companies received no 
blood money, as it is called by many shippers, 
but on the centrary the shippers and receivers had 
time to their credit and the car service department 
ceased to be a source of revenue. Now, suppose 
the railroad companies should give the shippers 
$1 a day for every twenty-four hours saved when 
goods were unloaded before the expiration of the 
forty-eight hours’ free time, and suppose the ship- 
pers should get all of this extra $100,000 now 
taken from them, and suppose they should get 
even $200,000 paid back to them, what would be 
the result? 

First, the Car Service Association would make 
a very poor showing; possibly an army of clerks, 
timekeepers, etec., would be turned loose and be- 
come valuable citizens by being compelled to 
produce and not consume. : 

Second, the railroad companies would show in- 
creased earnings for their cars by just nine 
dollars for every dollar spent to encourage the 
loading and unloading of cars. This, of course, 
is based upon the prompt use of the cars when 
released. Or, in other words, for every $100,000 
expended one million would be taken in. There 
is no getting away from this proposition, if the 
railroad companies have been truthful in their 
statements as to the earning capacity of cars. 
The further statement of Mr. J. B. McKim, super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Fort 
Wayne, who says it costs the railroad companies 
as much to transport: five empty cars as three 
loaded ones (which is corroborated by other rail- 
road Officials), also demonstrates fully that it 
would be wise on the part of the railroad com- 
panies to join in a reciprocal demurrage bill that 
would be just and equitable to both the railroads 
and the shippers and receivers. 

Mr. Ashley J. Elliott of the Illinois and Iowa 
Car Service Association should be given another 
chance to edify his hearers with the old saying: 
“You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” I have read 
this labored effort over very carefully at the re- 
quest of a personal friend, a railroad official, and 
failed to find where he scored a single time. His 
continued effort to smother and avoid facts and 
figures, to build up straw men to tear to pieces, 
has necessitated a very voluminous and comic 
production. As Josh Billings would say, “It is 
highly amoozing;” but that is all. His analogies 
are far-fetched and not applicable. It seems to be 
very difficult to get the average car service man 
to realize that he is working for a public service 
corporation, a common carrier, one that is granted 
its life, or franchise, and, in fact, owes.its very 
existence, to this fact. 

Railroads are a public necessity. They are 
granted greater powers and privileges than private 
corporations ever had or ever will have. in con- 
sideration of the help and protection of the gov- 
ernment they are legally subject to government. 
control and regulation and always should be. It 
will be a sorry day when the government does noi 
exercise this control, and it should be exercised 
to a much fuller extent that is now being. done. 
Railroads are common carriers and must receive 
and transport freight from all alike and it would 
naturally be inferred that they would trea: all 
alike; but they don’t. Railroads are not subject 
to competition as business men and commercial 
firms are, and their property is not private prop- 
erty to be administered or operated like that of 


private corporations or business firms. Why? 
Because the railroad franchise, its rights: of way, 
its terminal facilities and all its vested rights, have 
become valuable and are rapidly increasing in 
value by and on account of the increased popula- 
tion growing up along and near their riglits of 
way and terminals, furnishing them increased 
millions of tons of freight annually; not on account 
of the railroad companies having built its line 
first, but in spite of it. For the people have been 
obeying the divine command, “Go forth, increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth;” and they 
will continue to obey this command unto the end 
of time: What is the result of this continued and 
increasing population? The railroad rights of way, 
terminals and vested rights become increasingly 
valuable and competitors are barred out in a large 
measure from reaching the masses except at an 
extraordinary expense beyond that incurred by 
the original lines in the field. This, then, com- 
pels an increased or higher cost of transportation 
by the new lines and enables the old lines to issue 
millions’ of securities on a basis of its franchise 
alone and to declare and earn dividends on the 
same. 

How are the people to come into their rights? 
Not by government ownership and the payment 
of millions upon millions for franchises which 
the people themselves have made valuable, but by 
GOVERNMENT AND STATE CONTROL. I do 
not believe in municipal or government owner- 
ship of anything, if the people will exercise their 
rights to control and regulate public utilities. If 
they will not do this, then government ownership 
must come. I do not believe in anything that 
restrains competition of a legitimate character, nor 
do I believe in lessening in any way the chances 
of reward to individual effort. The persevering, 
self-denying man, who strives to get up in the 
world, should not be handicapped, and any law 
or system that tends to break down this principle 
endangers the very government itself. “The 
reward comes not without the labor,’ and he who 
labors is entitled to the fruits of his labor or 
inventive genius. Municipal ownership of all 
public utilities, if carried out to its fullest extent, 
would dwarf and kill industrial and commercial 
enterprises, and the nation would fast lapse into 
decay and death. Ponder a moment the result of 
having all artificial light and heat; all bread and. 
meat; all we drink, wear and eat, made by the 
government, national or municipal; and with this 
include a free bath and soap. Would not the 
glories of the old Roman Empire pale into insig- 
nificance in comparison? And would not we also 
soon become even more insignificant than our 
Roman predecessors? 

The very life blood of the nation’s commerce 
flows through the iron arteries of our railroad sys- 
tem. There is at present a deep-seated prejudice 
against all corporate power, especially that of the 
railroads. Many abuses are being suffered by the 
people, some fancied but mostly real. If there ever 
was a time when care should be used in the man- 
agement of railroad properties it is now. The 
people are ripe for the enactment of the most 
radical legislation, and the danger is that they may 
go too far in their zeal to correct abuses and re- 
sort to persecution instead of corrective measures. 
Railroads and other corporate bodies should weed 
out the unscrupulous, unthinking and egotistical of- 
ficials, as well as the dishonest ones, and strive to 
get more men not only of principle but men with 
a heart, and above all those with experience and in 
touch with the masses, for the management of 
their corporations. The whole system is_ top- 
heavy with high salaried men who do little, while 
comparatively insignificant salaries are paid to 
those who are doing the actual work and bearing 
the burden and heat of the day. This must be 
changed, and the sooner the better. 

The American people recognize more fully than 
ever the fact that all franchises are valuable just 
to the extent that the people make them valuable, 
and they also know that the fabulous wealth 
accumulated in our banks, trust companies and life 


insurance companies belongs to the people, and 
that by its manipulation untold millions have been 
made, a large portion of which has not found its 
way back to the pockets of the people where it 
rightly belongs. 


ALFALFA. 
Alfalfa is entitled to some notice as the newest 
feed stuff, “alfalfa meal’ being the latest prod- 
uct put upon the market. But alfalfa itself is 
far from a new development. It has been cultivated 
as a forage plant for more than two thousand 
years. Its Arabic name is hard to account for, 
since the plant itself came from Central Asia and 
was introduced into Greece nearly 500 years before 
our era. It was known to the Romans, and from 
Italy was transplanted to France and Spain. It 
was introduced into Mexico by the Spaniards more 
than three hundred years ago, but did not reach 
the United States until 1820. In this country it was 
first known as “Iucern,” a name whose origin is 
doubtful. 
In the United States, alfalfa has been grown with 
more or less success in every state and territory 


Fie. 1.— Alfalfa; a, b, secd pod; ¢, seed, 


It is the best haying and soiling crop in the West. 
In the Eastern states it promises to become a rival 
to red clover, while in the South it has been 
recommended as a desirable addition to the forage 
grasses. The introduction of alfalfa meal may 
still widen its usefulness by making its handling 
and transportation easier. 

Alfalfa, or lucern, is an upright, branching, 
smooth perennial, 1 foot to 3 feet high. Its ‘leaves 
are three-parted, each leaflet being broadest above 
the middle, narrowly oblong in outline and slightly 
toothed toward the apex. The purple, pea-like flow- 
ers, instead of being in a head, as in red clover, are 
in long, loose clusters, or racemes. The racemes 
are scattered all over the plant, instead of 
being borne, as in red clover, on the upper 
branches. The ripe pods are spirally twisted 
through two or three complete curves, and each 
pod contains several seeds. 

The seeds are kidney-shaped, yellowish brown, 
and average about one-twelfth of an inch long by 
half as thick. They are about one-half larger than 
red clover seed, and are of a bright egg-yellow, 
instead of a reddish or mustard yellow. The ends 
of the seeds are slightly compressed where they 
are crowded together in the pod. 
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SUPERIOR-DULUTH INSPECTION 
WRANGLE. 


The attempt of the Wisconsin Grain Commission 
to force inspection by its agents of the grain 
arriving at Superior came to a crisis by the issu- 
ance on September 28 of a temporary injunction 
restraining the Wisconsin Grain Commission and 
its agents from interfering in any manner with the 
handling of grain at the Great Northern Elevators, 
the Daisy, Listman, Anchor, Freeman and Minkota 
Mills. 

In the complaint filed by A. D. Thomson, lessee 
of the Great Northern Elevators, which may be 
taken as the petition of all the complainants, he 
says: 


That he and his employes are being constantly 


annoyed and threatened by Wisconsin inspectors 
who are hampering his business as a grain mer- 
chant; that the Wisconsin Commission has seen 


fit to cause the arrest of one of his men, without | 


giving any thought to the fact that he is conduct- 
ing a private elevator system; that as a 
merchant, he is liable to be called upon at any 
moment for a cargo of grain to be delivered at 
short notice, and with Wisconsin inspectors inter- 
fering, such business is badly delayed, which re- 
sults in monetary loss to him; that his business is 
purely a private one; and that in the exercise of 
his legal rights he has the privilege to buy grain 
in such quantities as he likes in the world’s 
markets, and in the exercise of his freedom of 
contract a right to make such terms and arrange- 
ments with sellers of grain in regard to said 
grain and samples, or to have the said grain or 
quality of grain purchased or to be purchased 
determined by a 
tion or system thereof, and when so determined 
and ascertained 
transported and delivered to him 
drance or delay or interference, and without 
being subjected to the burdens of any so-called 
public inspection tax or weighing tax; aid that he 
has the right to receive such grain into his 
warehouses so designated and to weigh said grain 
in the manner herein designated, and to clean, 
mix, scour and otherwise merchandise such grain, 
all of the same being his own private property; 
and when so cleaned, scoured, mixed and other- 
wise subjected to special treatment, he has the 
right to cause to be weighed out from elevators 
into boats as herein designated; and has the 


without 


right to make sales of the same to markets of the | 


world, to his best advantage, and in the making 
of such sales as. between himself and the pur- 
chaser thereof has the right to subject the said 
grain to such sampling or inspection or weighing 
processes as may be agreed upon between him- 
self and his purchaser in order to determine 
grade, quality and weight of said grain, and to 
have the same properly certified in accordance 
with the customs of the business; and has the 


right to resist the imposition upon his said grain | 
so owned by him, the burden of any outside so- | 


ealled public inspection or weighing charges, 


grain | 


referred or independent inspec- | 


to have the same shipped and | 
hin- 


the roads to include the inspection in their freight 
charges, the cost of the Wisconsin inspection has 
been charged up to the consignees by the roads. 
As the decision mentioned above gives the Commis- 
sion power to inspect and weigh grain in private 
as well as publie elevators, the probabilities are 
there will be no further physical opposition to the 
Commission’s agents, as there was in some quar- 
ters prior to the rendering of the decision. 

Meantime Minnesota officials are handling the 
inspection of grain arriving at yards in Minne- 
sota, and of out grain on board the boats after 
they have left Superior waters. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION 
IN THE WATER JACKETS 
OF GAS ENGINES. 


The bursting of the water jackets of gasoline 
engines during the winter time, due to the neglect 
of emptying the water over night, has been a com- 


which are levied or sought to be levied on such | 


grain from, through or by such sources. 


After reviewing the appointment and describing | 


the composition of the Commission, Mr. Thomson 
continues: 


That such Commission is illegal and unlawfully 
constituted in this, that the said defendants 
Swanston and Shanahan are not now and were 


not at the time of their said several appointments, ‘| 


and never have been, residents of the state of 
Wisconsin, and that to constitute the said Com- 
mission legal within the terms of the _ said 
statute, each of the said commissioners so ap- 
pointed should, at the time of their said appoint- 
ment and thereafter, be residents of the state. 
Plaintiff further avers that the said commission- 
ers have not qualified within the terms and condi- 
tions of the said Wisconsin statutes hereinbefore 
designated. 


The cause was argued at great length by coun- 
sel and every phase of the question presented. 
The court, however, held that the Wisconsin law 
is valid and denied the motion for a permanent 
injunction. 

Meantime the Wisconsin department has been 
inspecting grain daily, the railroads having ap- 
parently decided not to interfere with the regular 
course of the grain, nor do the elevator men seem 
disposed to make trouble, except that they are said 
to have notified the railroad companies to have 
all cars of grain consigned to them inspected in 
Minnesota and have refused to pay the charges of 
25 cents per car for Wisconsin inspection pre- 
sented through the roads. As it is customary for 


A SALOMETER. 


| mon occurrence in the past; and many experi- 
ments have been made to place on the market an 
anti-freezing solution that would not affect the 
engine in any way, but until recently all these at- 
tempts had been more or less unsuccessful, owing 
to the expensiveness of the article tried or its 
detrimental effect on the engine. For many years 
thousands of tons of Chloride of Calcium have been 
used in ice factories to make the circulating brine, 
both on account of its low freezing point and be- 
cause it has no effect on the ice cans, iron tanks, 
piping, ete., being found much more satisfactory 
than salt. With the above facts in view, and ap- 
preciating that the demand for an anti-freezing 
solution is increasing, some of the gas engine 
manufacturers decided to ‘give Calcium Chloride 
| a trial, subjecting it to the severest tests. It has 
more than answered all the requirements, and 
being low in price, it fills the long-felt vacancy. 
The article itself is a hard, white chemical, form- 
| ing a colorless solution when dissolved in water. 
It is a by-product of the salt wells, but does not 
contain salt (or sodium chloride) in any form. 
It is neutral and will not rust or effect metal of 
any kind, as every chemist will affirm, any cor- 
rosion that may appear to accompany its use being 
| due to impure calcium, against which users should 
| guard. 

The freezing point of a solution made by dis- 


solving 5% pounds of Calcium to a gallon of water 
is 54 degrees below zero Fahr., although 4144 pounds 
to a gallon, with a freezing point of 17 degrees be- 
low zero, will answer in most climates. Owing to 
its chemical composition it absorbs moisture in- 
stead of allowing it to evaporate, thus making it 
more valuable, as the solution will last all winter— 
in fact, indefinitely. Should the solution boil and 
some of the water be evaporated in the form of 
steam, the Calcium may precipitate on the cylin- 
der, but by adding more water, the latter will 
again dissolve the precipitate and bring the brine 
to the correct strength. However, this seldom oc- 
curs, as the solution will boil only at 238 degrees 
above zero Fahr., while water boils at 212 degrees. 
It is also odorless and will remain so, even if left 
standing for an indefinite length of time; neither 
will it form sediment of any kind. 

After dissolving the required amount of Calcium 
in water, it is preferable to test the solution with 
a hydrometer or salometer. Certain manufacturers 
have a special salometer for this purpose which 
they give away free to customers or sell to them 
at a nominal price. The salometer is marked in 
degrees salometer. Floated upright in the solu- 
tion, it sinks to a certain depth, and the depth as 
marked on the scale indicates the strength of the 
solution. Five and one-half pounds of Calcium to 
a gallon of water should test 124 degrees salometer 
and 4% pounds to a gallon should test 104 degrees. 
The table below shows the freezing points of solu- 
tions of different strengths: 


Commercial 
Calcium Chlo- Degrees 
ride to Salometer Freezing 
Each at 60 Points, Degs. 
Gallon. Degs. F. Fahr. 
Y% tb. 12 29F. 
INS Salone, 27 2TE: 
14%, tb. 36 25F. 
1% bb. 40 23F. 
1% Ib, 44 21F. 
Peo 28s 52 18F. 
24% tb. 62 14F. 
2% tb. 80 4F. 
iS Tb. 88 —150 
3% th. 95 — 8F. 
42 tps 104 —17F. 
4% tb. Ae —27F. 
ho Ib. 120 —39F. 
5% Ib. 124 —54F. 
(The sign — means below zero; all other de- 


grees in last column are above zero.) 

Calcium Chloride is packed solid in drums of 
650 to 700 pounds. The drums are made of sheet 
iron, and the Calcium is poured into them in a hot 
liquid condition and hardens into a stony-like sub- 
stance when cooled. It must be broken up before 
dissolving by pounding the drums along the sides 
with a sledge hammer or axe before opening, the 
jarring breaking the Calcium into pieces large 
enough to be thrown into the tank to be dissolved. 
As it absorbs moisture readily, it will dissolve very 
quickly, but frequent stirring will quicken the 
process. It is absolutely necessary to dissolve all 
the Calcium before starting the engine and the 
solution then tested with the salometer. Warm 
water will also help dissolve the Calcium quicker, 
athough this is not absolutely necessary. The 
metal drum, being worthless, can be thrown away. 

Calcium, Chloride brine will also be found su- 
perior to salt brine for fire barrels in elevators, as 
it does not evaporate nor rust the iron hoops on 
the barrels, thus causing them to weaken and 
finally to burst. It is also a better fire extinguisher 
and is heartily recommended and approved by 
every insurance company. In every  30-gallon 
fire barrel (if full) 135 pounds of Calcium should 
be dissolved; if 45-gallon barrels, 200 pounds each 
is required. 

The manufacturers, James H. Rhodes & Co., 
Chicago, whose advertisement will be found in 
this paper, will gladly give full information re- 
garding their product. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 
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GRAIN GRADING IN WASHING- 


TON. 


The proposal to raise the standard weight of 
Washington wheat from 58 to 59 pounds, as sug- 
gested by the Washington State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has been rejected by the State Grain Com- 
mission. The millers, in a communication to the 
Commission, said that the grades in rules defining 
“No. 1 Blue Stem, if cleaned,” “No. 1 Red, if 
cleaned,” “No. 1 Club, if cleaned,’ the amount of 
dockage should be designated at the same time, 
sufficient to cover the amount of shrinkage and 
expense of cleaning; and that all smutty wheat 
be graded “rejected.” 

To this communication, which was accompanied 
by a lengthy argument for the change proposéd, 
the Commission answers in extenso and, at times, 
quite caustically, and to the general effect that, as 
the 59-pound standard is more satisfactory to the 
farmer than to the miller and exporter of wheat, 
it will have to stand. 

However, the action of the millers has led to 
the adoption of a tentative measure looking to the 
creation of a scientific system of dockage, and 
beginning on October 1 the inspection department 
of the state will attempt for thirty days to fix 
the true dockage on each car of wheat inspected. 
Should the work prove satisfactory to all parties, 
it will be made a permanent part of the in- 
spector’s duty to fix the dockage at Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane. The question of dockage has 
been the source of much friction between the east 
side grower and the west side buyer, and re- 
cently the Millers’ Association decided to place 
the dockage claim for smut at from 5 to 20 cents 
a sack, and the growers protested that this was 
too much. 

As the Grain Commission has no authority to 
fix prices directly or indirectly, the experiment 
will simply endeavor to fix the number of pounds 
which should be deducted from the weight of the 
wheat. This action appears to be entirely satis- 
factory to the millers. > 

There was also a sharp difference of opinion 
as to the value of smutty wheat which, the 
millers said, could “by no known process be 
made No. 1 after cleaning.” The Commission did 
not agree with this opinion, although the chief 
inspector of Minnesota had advised them that— 


There are no concerns here which make a prac- 
tice of cleaning smutty wheat except the mills, 
and then just prior to the grinding. The millers 
wash their wheat to get rid of the smut just be- 
fore they put it through the rollers. 

Wheat can be cleaned of smut to a great extent 
by scouring, but this is not a satisfactory way of 
handling. smutty wheat for grinding, because it does 
not remove all of the smut but glosses the berry 
over with smut so that when the miller attempts 
to wash it the smut does not all come off. 


Thereupon the Commission concluded that: 

This letter makes plain beyond contravention 
these points: 

First. Smutty wheat is used by millers and by 
the best millers in the world—those of Minneap- 
olis. 

Second. Smutty wheat can be thoroughly 
cleaned by the washing process. For otherwise 
these great mills would not use it in their flour. 

Third. If the berry is No. 1 in every way ex- 
cepting for smut, that berry, when it is thor- 
oughly cleaned of smut by washing, is, in fact, 
and should be in name, No. 1 wheat. Wherefore 
it unavoidably follows that the state designation 
now used, “No. 1 if smutted,” is correct in name 
because correct in substance. 

To which the millers, by President A. M. In- 
gersoll of the Washington Millers’ ‘ Association, 
replied: “So far as the question of the relative 
value of smutty wheat, as compared with No. 1, 
is concerned, it will hever make a nickel’s differ- 
ence to any member of the Millers’ Association, 
exporter or grain receiver on the one hand, or 
the farmer, interior grain buyer or dealer on the 
other, whether smutty wheat is graded as. it is 
now and always has been by the state, or as 
requested by the millers, exporters and receivers; 
and, for that matter, aside from endeavoring to 
get our grain trade on this coast as nearly as 
possible in harmony with the customs and rules 


which govern in older and larger markets, it is 
wholly immaterial to any of us whether the state 
department decides to conform to its present 
grading of smutty wheat or makes the change as 
suggested.” 

In other words, the wheat must in any event 
sell for what it is worth and no more and no less. 


JOHN C. KLEIN. 


Sixteen miles southwest of Chicago is situated 
the thriving little city of Blue Island, at the junc- 
tion of the Rock Island, the Grand Trunk and the 
Chicago Terminal Transfer Railways. It has alsoa 
spur of the Illinois Central, and while not distin- 
guished as a manufacturing point gives employ- 
ment to a large number of men in brickmaking, 
the manufacture of wire cloth and goods, and also 
in the shops connected with the freight terminals 
of the roads above named. 2 

Blue Island has always been an important trad- 
ing point, but as a majority of the farmers in the 
adjacent territory are milk shippers, the grain 


JOHN C, KLEIN, BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


trade was for many years a small factor in the 
business life of the town. In 1892 Mr. John C. 
Klein, having attained his majority and achieved 
an ambition to manage a business of his own, was 
enabled to buy a modest feed store on the retire- 
ment of the former owner, which for ten years he 
carried on energetically and conservatively, each 
geason adding to his customers from a wider scope 
of country. 

To-day as one steps from the train on arrival at 
Blue Island, on either the Rock Island or the Illi- 
nois Central railways, the first building to attract 
attention is Mr. Klein’s elevator and feed mill, lo- 
cated on the tracks of the Rock Island Railway, 
which has a capacity of 25,000 bushels. It was 
erected in 1901, and his expanding trade keeps the 
plant running at full capacity at all seasons. 

By square dealing and prompt deliveries Mr. 


Klein has gained the full confidence of the trade, | 


not alone of Blue Island but also of Morgan Park. 
Riverdale, Dalton, West Pullman and Harvey, and 
all of these points are supplied mainly by him; 
and in favorable crop years the farmers who for- 
merly hauled corn and oats to other points west of 
Blue Island now sell their grain at Klein’s ele- 
vator; and it is a fact that this enterprise has 
aided the general trade of the town quite ma- 
terially. 

Illustrative of Mr. Klein’s business sagacity it is 
in order to mention one of his late achievements 
in organizing the O. K. Stock Food Company, of 
which he was elected president. He had for five 
years previously been selling an average of more 
than $500 worth yearly of stock food of a brand 
known only to the local trade, and this volume of 
business made such an impression on him that 


the above named company was started to combine 
not only the stock and poultry food manufacture 
but that of insecticides as well; and purchasing 
the business and good-will of D. J. Lambert of 
Apponaug, R. I., the company at once began a 
campaign of judicious advertising, and as the prod- 
uct is strictly high class, a trade is being devel- 
oped which is sure to mean the success of the 
venture. The company’s stock and poultry foods 
are held at higher prices than many competing 
lines, but win on merit whenever a comparativt 
test is had, while the ‘Death to Lice” goods are 
sure exterminators of vermin which infest both 
stock and poultry. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Klein is at the head 
of one of the largest establishments devoted to 
the flour and feed trade in the southern suburbs of 
Chicago, and it is so quietly and systematically 
carried on and managed that few of his townsmen 
have any real ideas as to its value to their city. 


{For the “American BPlevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
HOW TO PROTECT THE GRAIN IN 
CASE OF AN ELEVATOR FIRE. 


BY- W. H. PERRINE. 

The question of how best to protect the grain in 
an elevator from damage by fire is a most import- 
ant one to every- owner or operator of a wooden 
elevator. There are numerous appliances invented 
for the prevention of fire, many of which are valu- 
able, but despite the utmost care, fires occur and 
the saving of the grain is almost as important as 
the prevention of fire. Grain burns very slowly and 
fire itself rarely does much damage to grain be- 
yond impregnating it with the odor of smoke. The 
greatest damage is done by water, as the average 
fireman’s idea is to get the fire out as quickly as 
possible, regardless of the damage done to the con- 
tents of a building. The consequence is that the 
grain is thoroughly soaked, and the damage de- 
pends on how long it is left in the ruins 
being handled and dried. 

There is always less damage by fire to grain that 
is in bins whose bottoms rest on the ground, as the 
fire cannot get under it, and as soon as the fire 
burns down to the grain line it stops and thus re- 
quires less water to put it out, Therefore, an ele- 
vator whose principal storage is separate from the 
handling part of the house and whose bins rest on 
the ground makes a better risk than an elevator 
where all of the bins are supported on timbers from 
sixteen to twenty feet above the ground. The Santa 
Fé Elevator was of the latter construction, and 
while the fire started in the top of the building, 
the entire ground floor was afire and the bottom of 
the bins burned out before the grain was released. 

This illustrates the importance of having the em- 
ployes of an elevator thoroughly drilled to under- 
stand that when a fire starts and gets beyond con- 
trol, every bin should be opened to let the grain 
run onto the floor. This would prevent any fire get- 
ting underneath the bins and tuus prevent or 
greatly lessen the damage to the grain and reduce 
the amount of water necessary to put out the fire. 
Then, if the firemen can be prevented from un- 
necessarily flooding the grain, a very large per cent 
of the salvage can be saved in fairly good condi- 
tion. 


before 


ERIE CANAL ENLARGEMENT. 


The New York State Canal Board hag let sev- 
eral contracts for work on the 1,000-ton barge 
canal, and work has begun on most of them, chiefly 
in the way of dredging on Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers. The work planned for the coming season 
calls for the expenditure of $6,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000, the latter being the limit of the appropriation 
now at the disposal of the canal authorities. Be- 
fore the work can advance beyond this point, the 
legislature must authorize the expenditure of 
another portion of the $101,000,000 estimated as 
the total cost of the improvement. The next 
legislature will be urged to make such an appro- 
priation without delay. 
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Official Paper of the . Ilinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


TE RMINAL DOCKAGES. 


The movement of the Missouri Railroad and 
\Varehouse Commission to gain control of the 
all terminal elevators of 

good result at least; it 
has revived active opposition in and out of 
the offensive 1o0-pound dock- 


weighing of grain in 


that state has had one 


Kansas City to 


age per car allowed the terminal elevators 
from the weight recorded by the scales. This 
dockage is illegal in both Missouri and Kan- 


sas, but the grab nevertheless has been allowed 


the elevators by the rules of the Kansas City 
of Trade 

One of the first duties of bodies like the pub- 
which are always in the 
himelight of public criticism, is to obey the 
the states in they 


They should also pay some attention 


Board 
hie grain exchanges, 


existing laws of which 
operate. 
to the 

The abolition of the 100-pound grab would 
the terminal elevators 


(his fact is so well established that in all first- 


public opinion of the trade. 
not be burdensome to 


class markets, excepting Kansas City and New 
Orleans (unless lately changed here), the tare 
has been abolished by the exchange rules with- 
out state laws those 
rules have reduced the tare to a merely nominal 
the National 
ago voiced the opinion of the grain trade as a 


waiting for to do so, or 


amount; while Association long 
whole by adopting at the Milwaukee conven- 
1904, 
resolution 


tion of without objection, the advisory 


comunittee’s condemning all arbi- 


trary dockage. 
The Kansas City Board certainly will have 
little sympathy from the grain trade in its 


fight to maintain control of the weighing if it 
persists in defying the laws of both states and 


public opinion also in this matter of a petty 


dockage for the benefit of a few receiving ele- 


continued countenance 
which shippers 


and the Board’s 
contract 


vators ; 
of the jug-handled 


are compelled to agree to with receivers, in 
: 


order that the latter may evade the penalties 
is certainly beneath the dignity of 


and fair-minded commercial 


of the law, 
a_ self-respecting 
exchange. 


THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


The expense account has so direct a bear- 
ing on the fairness of the margins to be taken 
by grain that we should have been 
glad to see a more convincing discussion of 
the subject of the cost of operating a country 
elevator than appears in this issue. It so hap- 
pens that the question has been brought into 
prominence in central particularly, 
where many of the co-operative companies are 
located, by some discussion of the topic in the 
local newspapers. It is, of course, a subject 
that individuals are wary of discussing from a 
personal standpoint, for obvious reasons; yet a 
thorough presentation of the facts would be 
worth while, not only as a means of awaken- 
ing grain dealers themselves to the necessity of 
better and more systematic management to keep 
their own expenses down, as well as to estab- 
lish the fact that the current margins taken by 
grain dealers are in the main entirely fair and 
no more ‘than a co-operative company must 
itseli take to successfully “play even,’ to say 
nothing of paying dividends. And as the only 
raison d’etre of the co-operative is to act as a 
corrective against the alleged “excessive” mar- 
eins taken by the regular dealers, the best way 
for the latter to answer a charge of unfairness 
is to show just what it actually does cost to 
handle grain. 


buyers, 


Ilinois 


STATE WEIGHING, ETC. 


The Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners, in a communication printed in an- 
other column, offer a justification of their recent 
action at Kansas Cityin relation to the weighing 
of grain. This paper is quite willing to admit 
that the City Board has permitted 
much it ought not to have countenanced; and 
adds that the sympathy with the Board in the 
present situation, expressed by this paper, is 
based entirely and solely on the presence of the 
state as weighmaster. 

The assumption that the state is justified in 
arbitrarily constituting itself an umpire, as in- 
spector or in a transaction in grain 
sold by one individual to another, is per se un- 
warranted. The law the state such 
power is no more to be justified than would be 
one directing the state. to meddle (outside the 
courts) in trades between buyers and sellers of 
dry goods, groceries or other commodities. 
And the law in the first instance has no logical 
sanction in the fact that grain exchanges ap- 
point both inspectors and weighers of grain to 
perform what is in the nature of things a 
private and not a public service, in which deal- 
ers in grain alone are interested, and which by 
general agreement they look to the exchanges 
and not the state to perform, except where the 
as in 


Kansas 


weigher, 


giving 


state vi et armis has usurped control, 
Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, ete. 
Even the usurpation might be tolerated were 


it not a notorious fact that the state service in 
such matters has been almost universally bad, 
or, at least, unsatisfactory, to that portion of. 
the public directly interested—rarely is as good 
as that rendered by the exchanges themselves, 
whose members are much more directly inter- 
ested in good service than are employes. of 
state bureaus responsible to “the public,” which 
is no responsibility at all. 

This, of course, is along general lines, in ex- 
planation of an expression of sympathy. That 
state departments exist by virtue of state law is 
true, more’s the pity, and there is no reason to 
expect that in the states named there will ever 
be a return to board inspection; and that under 
the pressure of an offended and suffering grain 
trade they are improving their methods is un- 
doubted. It is gratifying to see that the Mis- 
souri Commissioners at least fully realize their 
own responsibility and the delicacy of their 
position and are aiming to give a service they 
can defend on its merits. 


CONTROL OF THE HAY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


“Will shippers dominate the National Hay 
Association?” is a query propounded by the 
Flour Trade News. Well, even a cursory 
glance at the list of officers chosen at the 
Toledo convention last summer would seem to 
indicate that they are dominating the Associa- 
tion’s affairs. At least, they control the or- 
ganization. 

For several years the 
the Association have complained—perhaps 
quietly, but nevertheless bitterly—that the 
National Hay Association has been controlled 
by and purely in the interest of a “certain 
clique of hay men, principally receivers.” This 
feeling has long pervaded the ranks; and the 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction had grown ap- 
preciably, until just preceding and during the 
convention at Toledo it was said openly in 
groups that, “If those receivers get themselves 
elected to the principal offices again this year 
and put the same bunch of people on the chief 
committees, it surely will mean that the Asso- 
ciation will go on the down grade and prob- 
ably be disrupted.” It certainly is to be re- 
gretted by everyone who takes an interest in 
the Association and appreciates its services, 
even in a small way, that affairs in its execu- 
tive circle should have been interpreted in this 
light. 

In organizations of any kind it is a truism 
that the great majority of the membership is 
content to stand by on the outskirts of the 
crowd, taking no thought as to its own respon- 


shipper-members of 


sibility, but complaining loudly, even rancor- 
ously at times, of what the real workers are 
doing. Criticism is, of course, good; but 


criticism with practical suggestions from mem- 
bers who are working for the best interests of 
the Association is immeasurably better. 

The adverse criticism aimed at previous ad- 
ministrations has not come from shippers alone; 
it has been only too general among commission 
men as well. Possibly there may be some 
ground for criticism, and more or less evi- 
dence of its bases of truth, mostly of the cit- 
cumstantial variety, however. But be that as it 


may, the shippers have had always the. privi- 
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“ 


lege of voting “aye” or “no”; and if they were 
dissatisfied in the past with a commission man 
- identified with any “clique” for president or 
any other office, it was their right and privi- 
lege to vote “no” instead of “aye.” 

The desire for a purely shippers’ regime has 
been years in attaining growth; and at the 
‘time of the Toledo convention last July, the 
warning chord had been struck, which was in a 
measure heeded by the nominating committee 
when it recommended for election as president, 
first vice-president, second vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer men who are and have been 
for years shippers of hay. With or without 
the principal committees filled from their ranks, 
the shippers have it now in their sole control to 
make the National Hay Association one of the 
greatest commercial factors that has ever been 
developed; and as they have their hands on 
the throttle they will be held responsible for 
the work of the Association during their term 
of office. 


RATE LEGISLATION. 


Shippers throughout the country, as well 
as of Ohio, were much disappointed at the at- 
titude of Senator Foraker in his speech at 
Bellefontaine on September 28. As a “key- 
note,’ the speech seemed to be the Senate’s 
challenge of the President’s position on the 
transportation question, and as such was 
sharply criticized. — 

The senator rehearsed all the familiar plat- 
itudes. He said the Elkins law had abolished 
rebates, or would do so if properly enforced; 
while as for discriminations, these were 
merely matters of detail which the spirit of 
the law would correct without further legisla- 
tion save a revision of the text. He rehearsed 
also the familiar arguments against giving 
the Commerce Commission power to make 
rates, a proposition that Mr. Foraker ought 
to know shippers do not advocate and have 
expressly repudiated. And in demolishing 
this “man of straw,” he said, of course, that 
. rate making is a matter of extreme delicacy, 
the work.of only the “brightest and most skill- 
ful men,’ and so on, forgetting that President 


Stickney, a few days before, in his testimony - 


before Judge Bethea, at Chicago, had said: 
“Tt is unfortunate that the men who make 
rates are not mathematicians instead of fairly 
good guessers.” 

Senator Elkins of Virginia is much more 
satisfactory. He has concluded as a result 
of his summer’s touch with the people that 
“there must be railroad legislation this win- 
ter.” His own idea is for the reference of all 
traffic disputes to a court of interstate com- 
merce. This is practically the same propo- 
sition as that of Judge Grosscup, who would 
create a transportation department to have the 
sole duty of investigating and prosecuting all 
complaints of discriminations, unjust rates 
and unfair practices of every description by the 
railroads, and, if unable to settle these, to pre- 
sent the complaints to a special court of trans- 
portation, the judges of which will be re- 
quired to devote their entire time to_ traffic 
questions. 

The difference between Senator Elkins and 
Judge Grosscup seems to be one more of de- 


tail than anything else; and the proposition 
of either would, if suitably developed, be sat- 
isfactory to the shipping interests, no doubt. 
The latter ask simply that there be created a 
tribunal for the speedy and cheap adjudication 
of disputes between shippers and carriers. No 
such court now exists, and the expense of ad- 
justing a difference of this kind by the present 
machinery of the Commerce Commission, cost- 
ing, as it does, from $500 to $1,000 for each 
case, even of one of the simplest character, 
practically puts it beyond the power of indi- 
viduals of moderate means to obtain relief, 
unless their cattses be prosecuted by trade as- 
sociations or other organizations of individuals. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Those who are of the opinion that the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association is moribund may 
take counsel of the showing made by the Asso- 
ciation in the communication of its secretary, 
printed on page 197. In spite of the knocks 
it has received at the hands of old friends in 
the past year, it has a pretentious list of direct 
members, to which recently have been added 
25 new names; and it has also reasonable ex- 
pectation of considerable accessions to the direct 
membership from the South and Southeast as 
the result of the special work now in hand. 
The defections now are, as a year ago, only 
those of the Western affiliated associations. 

These, there is reason to hope, will return to 
their allegiance in due time. The real wide- 
awake dealer will want to get the benefit of the 
interstate work done by the National; and how 
can he get it cheaper than by paying $1 to his 
state secretary as his share of the state pay- 
ment to the National? When the National 
shall have fully renewed its visible existence and 
as well demonstrated its potential power by 
some conspicuous service to the grain trade, its 
full recovery will be as rapid as was its decline 
in 1904-5. The National’s friends are justified 
in their hopes of its future. 


THE LOADING FEE. 


An Omaha paper says that grain dealers in 
Nebraska have begun an agitation for a load- 
ing fee allowance from the railroads, at com- 
peting points, especially. It is argued that if 
the terminal elevators are given an unloading 
allowance, the country dealers also are entitled 
to one for loading the grain. This is, of course, 
correct reasoning; but Nebraska grain dealers 
may well pause before insisting on the allow- 
ance for themselves, even should the unload- 
ing allowance be not withdrawn from the ter- 
minal houses, as it should. 

The Commerce Commission has said the un- 
loading allowance is not illegal, because, in 
effect, it is payment for a “public service which 
a carrier is bound or undertakes to perform.” 
The carrier in the Peavey case maintained that 
unloading the grain is a service it is bound to 
perform, and that, finding it cheaper to do so, 
it elected to pay one of its own shippers to 
perform this service rather than itself to 
operate the transfer elevators. 

Suppose, then, the doctrine were carried to 
its limits. The conclusion would be either that 
a loading fee should be paid to each country 


house or that the country and terminal eleva- 
tors alike should be operated by the railroads 
directly, both being by the reasoning declared 
to be public facilities for handling grain, re- 
quired to be provided for the public use, as 
are all other freight depots. So then the gen- 
eral public would have the right to demand the 
use at will of the country houses, as they would 
the terminal elevators also, both being railway 
property; and, of course, the scooper, the 
farmer, the farmers’ company—any and _ all 
kinds of grain shippers, would have the same 
legal right as actual owners would have to use 
all elevators enjoying the loading fee, as they 
would any freight depots, loading platforms or 
other facilities offered. the public by the rail- 
ways for assembling and delivering freight of 
all kinds for transportation to destination. 

So, while the loading fee may have a beguil- 
ing look on the surface, it has its drawbacks 
when worked out to its logical conclusion, 
legally speaking. The theoretical question, it 
is true, is still an unadjudicated one, although 
the tendency of collateral decisions is in the 
direction we have hinted at; but useless agita- 
tion, the chasing of rainbows like this loading 
fee, might force it into the courts where there 
is no telling what may happen. Better let it 
alone. 


THE EVERLASTING SHORTAGE. 


Hitherto we have had the everlasting short- 
age explained by the man at the terminal—the 
weighmaster, the inspector, the railroad man, 
or, perhaps, the “secretary.” 
we have had, in the admirable and very inter- 
esting articles contributed to this and the 
Septémber issues of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” by Harry W. Kress, a state- 
ment of the case based on the personal obser- 
vations of a shipper who, “‘taking a day off,” 
so to say, and combining a vacation with a pur- 
pose to know the truth, spent many days in 
the yards at Toledo, in what must have been 
an exciting, not to say fascinating, search for 
grain cars arriving in perfect physical condi- 
tion. 

One is at a loss to see how he can add to 
the force of the lessons Mr. Kress’ experiences 
teach. As to the remedy, Mr. Kress has 
touched the keynote in saying that the chief 
cause of loss is due to the imperfect rolling 
stock supplied by the carriers and to the rough 


Now, however, 


and tumble way cars are handled en route. 
This condition of things can probably be cor- 
rected only by the united action of the trade 
proceeding as a body to enforce the collection 
of claims for losses, large and small, which the 
individual could not afford to prosecute on his 
own account., Corporations are like individuals 
—very jealous of forced appeals to their pocket- 
books; and so the systematic prosecution of 
damage suits for bona fide losses might make a 
difference in the managerial attitude toward the 
grain car of commerce. 


Shippers who are interested, as all should 
be, in national legislation on the transportation 
question should write their representatives and 
senators outlining what they want, and so bring 
to bear all the pressure possible upon members 
of. Congress. 
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F DITORIALI#— 


The Commerce Law Convention will assem- 
ble at the Auditorium, Chicago October 26. 


The car famine has its influence on harden- 
ing money rates, as all delayed grain has to 
be carried by the dealer and his banker. 


The last crop report reduced the estimate 
figures to “centals’—a new fad of the 
partment that gives one that very tired feeling. 


de- 


Look over elevator equipment now 
and see that it is in good repair and of suffi- 
cient capacity to handle the new corn economi- 


your 


cally. 


New directories of the regular grain dealers 
of Wisconsin and Kansas have been issued by 
Secretary M. H. Potter of Wisconsin and 
Secretary E. J. Smiley of Kansas. 


The trail of the country barn builder who 
quit his job to build wheat elevators in the 
Northwest is pretty well blazed this fall by 
the houses that gave way under pressure of 
full bins. 


When you have an elevator to sell and are 
hunting a buyer, advertise for him in our For 
Sale column. It goes to the men you want to 
reach, and is practically certain to bring you 
a customer. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association’s claim 
bureau. is now in full operation. The rules 
were published in this paper in the July issue 
and copies can be had of Secretary J. W. Mc- 
Cord at Columbus. 


The state of Georgia has enacted a new re- 
ciprocal demurrage law, similar to that of Vir- 
ginia, the rules and regulations governing de- 
murrage to be prepared and promulgated by 
the state Railroad Commission. 


“Don’t come ahead” with new corn. A per- 
ishable commodity that carries 30 per cent of 
moisture (20 per cent in excess of safety) is 
as dangerous to tamper with, financially speak- 


ing, as a match in a powder mill. 


The sixth regular fall meeting of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held at 
the Hotel Chittenden, Columbus, on Friday, 
October 20. An program will 
be prepared. The session will begin at 10:30 
a.m. and conclude in time for all to leave for 
home on the night trains. 


interesting 


Washington has a man “with wheels” in 
the person of E. M. Dinsmore, president of a 
farmers’ society of Sprague, who says: “It is 
my intention not only to arrange for the hand- 
ling of our wheat and produce, but to try and 
start a movement to have our own store, our 
own mill and, in fact, control everything the 
farmer has to buy or sell.” If Mr. D. should 


order all the rest of the world, except farmers, 
to “go to,” where would the latter get off at? 


The seismograph some time ago seemed to 
indicate a coming shake-up‘in the Chicago 
grain office; but up to this writing no actual 
disturbance has occurred. 


The meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, which was to have been held on 
or about October 17-18, has been postponed 
on account of difficulty of getting hotel accom- 
modations at that time at Kansas City. 


And now there’s “blood on the moon” in 
Nebraska, it being charged that the farmers’ 
elevators in York County have “joined the 
trust’ and are working with “a perfect agree- 
ment or understanding as to prices;’ and the 
officers of the companies do not deny the im- 
peachment. Such good sense, however, was 
rather unexpected in that quarter. 


It is a queer commentary on the business 
system in grain dealers’ offices that Secretary 
Wells of Iowa should be able to say, as he 


cloes in a recent circular: 

In making up claims for our members, I find 
that many independent dealers are not in the 
habit of keeping a file of their correspondence 
and making copies of their own letters. It is 
very important in making claims to have the 
correspondence as well as all other original: pa- 
pers. I wish to urge the use of the letter file 
and copying press. : 


The tendency of the railroads to enlarge the 
size of their cars is of course apparent, and, 
in a way, it is to be encouraged; but as the 
H. L. Strong Grain Company complains to the 
Missouri commissioners, this tendency has the 
disadvantage sometimes of forcing shippers to 
use the big cars when those of moderate size 
only are needed. For example, it is an arbi- 
trary hardship to force a dealer to pay the mini- 
mum on a 60,000-pound car (or larger) when 
there are only 25,000 pounds to ship. Either the 
roads should be required, as they reasonably 
might, to furnish cars of moderate size on 
due requisition, or a minimum rate rule should 


be established to suit the necessities of the’ 


smaller shippers or buyers. 


The Minnesota inspection department’s 
method of inspecting grain afloat by waiting 
until the grain has come from Superior into 
Minnesota or neutral waters and then taking 
samples for the inspectors will probably not 
commend itself to the Eastern buyers on “cer- 
tificate final’? contracts. Nor is it at all likely 
this kind of inspection will go far to induce 
the Buffalo Millers’ Club to “call off .Shana- 
han,” as, it appears, Duluth wheat shippers 
and elevator owners are urging the Club to do. 
Mr. Shanahan is not likely to be “called off’ 
by the men who were instrumental in getting 
him on the Wisconsin Grain Commission, 
where his presence alone is a sufficient guar- 
anty of the competency and fairness of that 
Commission and its work. The fact that 


Shanahan, the most conspicuous figure on the. 


Commission, is the one man desirable from 
the Duluth point of view to have “called off,” 
at once puts the elevator men who are fighting 


the Wisconsin Commission on the defensive 
when the merits of that fight come under dis- 
cussion and review. 


Again the Dominion government will be 
asked to suspend for a season the coasting 
laws to permit American vessels to haul Ca- 
nadian grain to the Atlantic seaboard. When- 
ever Canadians want something right bad, as 
they now want vessel room for wheat, they are 
ready to “forget and forgive,” but the gov- 
ernment always manages to turn down these 
requests. Besides, at this particular moment, 
American shippers have no tonnage to loan. 


Representatives of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., of Glasgow, travel- 
ing in this country, when asked about co-oper- 
ation in the United States, said they did not 
think it practicable, because the country is too 
large and the interests of the workingman too 
discordant. But the probability is that the 
real reason is the better incomes of Americans. 
Certain good people are indeed greatly dis- 
tressed that other people should make a profit 
in trade and commerce, as in grain, for ex- 
ample; but the fact is that the average Ameri- 
can workingman or farmer has not yet been 
reduced to the necessity of clipping pennies 
into half-pence in order to live within his in- 
come and save something. 


The aggravations of the Southeastern grain 
trade have led the Memphis Grain and Hay 
Association to adopt the rule to enter suit 
against all people who violate their contracts 
with members and force the collection of 
damages, no matter what the amount may be. 
It is probably true that this is the only way 
to put a stop to the outrageous disregard for 
business obligations which characterizes many 
retail merchants in the Southeast. Once this 
class of traders is convinced by demonstra- 
tions of the kind named that the Association 
means to enforce in the courts the rights of 
its individual members, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the personal behavior of retailers 
will be reformed along the line of “honesty 
is the best policy,” at least. 


The admirable work done by the Iowa Grain 
Dealers’ Association in developing the famous 
seed train method of popularizing expert agri- 
cultural knowledge, has had its reward not 
alone in blazing the way for similar popular 
lectures in many states of the East, West, 
South and Southwest, but in increased crops 
of corn in Iowa and in all parts of the corn 
belt where the lectures were best attended. 
The “Seed Corn Harvest Day” of Iowa (Oc- 
tober 10), through a suggestion of Prof. Hol- 
den, may be credited to the same propaganda 
and will, like the seed trains themselves, be 
copied by other corn states and add its influ- 
ence to teach farmers the benefit of selecting 
seed in the field early in the fall rather than 
from the crib in the spring. These services of 
the Iowa Association to the farmers of that 
state have been of incalculable value. If all 
the greed charged by the co-operative com- 
pany promoters against the Iowa Association 
were true and tenfold more were added to it, 
still the Iowa farmers would be in the debt 
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of the Association, counting this seed train 
work alone. 


Pittsburg receivers complain that some ship- 
pers of hay are plugging cars, which show 
well at the doors, but turn out very poor at 
the ends. This is risky business, as all in- 
formed shippers ought to know, especially so 
this year, when the difference in the value of 
the best and the worst is so great that ship- 
pers take greater chances than ever when they 
mix a car up in the manner above described. 
“Some ends of cars have been sold in this 
market recently at less than bedding prices,” 


says the Reporter, which adds: 


Another phase of the poor quality of hay has 
been a surprise to some of the dealers here. 
This phase is sour hay. Some cars have a very 
fair appearance, unloaded by good people who 
do not detect the taint until some days after the 
car was handled. The value of such sour cars 
can be best imagined by shippers who are gener- 
ally feeders of some stock themselves. 


In a certain western terminal there were re- 
cently arrested two men charged with having 
in their possession many sacks of wheat, said 
to. have been stolen: One of the men arrested 
explained that the grain was that which had 
spilled over the doors of grain cars while load- 
ing at the elevators or which had run out of 
the loading spout upon the ground; and that 
he had taken the grain with approval of the 
elevator superintendent. It did not appear 
that the man had knowingly been dishonest 
in carrying off the grain, which accumulated 
at the rate of a bushel and a half a day, per- 
haps; but when he says that one of the weigh- 
men in the elevator offered to supply him 
with capital to buy a few hogs to fatten on 
the grain, the situation was full of possibili- 
ties of frequent “bad spills.” The arrests in 
this case were no doubt sufficient to restore 
in that particular market a wholesome respect 
by the yard men for even “spilled and dirty” 
grain which belongs to the elevator, whose 
foreman should and doubtless will look after it 
more closely hereafter. 


The Bloomington Pantagraph quotes the 
manager of a farmers’ elevator company as 
saying that “the regular grain dealers and the 
grain trade papers have modified their attitude 
toward the co-operative movement.” For one, 
we beg leave to differ. This paper has always 
contended, as it does now, that co-operative 
companies, being simply corporations organized 
under the state law, have a legal and ethical 
right to do business, but that they have no 
moral right to behave like pirates by doing 
business for less than cost and taxing the loss 
to the stockholders. It has also been main- 
tained that there’is a question whether a com- 
pany organized with the penalty clause in its 
by-laws is a legal commercial corporation ‘in 
this state; and this question was of so uncer- 
tain character that the last convention of the 
state association of farmers’ companies refused 
to authorize the employment of an attorney 
to give an opinion on it. Why? Because they 
did not dare to go on record, preferring to 
take the remote chance that someone might 
attack such a company in the courts to test 
the question. The regular grain dealers and 
this paper, at least, are ready to accord the co- 


operatives all their rights; but they do rightly 


protest when the co-operatives exceed those 
rights and presume on the latitude usually 
accorded farmers’ companies and labor unions 
to carry on their business in illegitimate ways 
—moral or legal—and make honest competi- 
tion and respectable business methods impos- 
sible in their neighborhood. 


Speltz is not suited to the needs of the flour 
millers, at least the Operative Miller insists it 
is not, and persists in denouncing the practice of 
mixing it with wheat as inexcusable. It shud 
join our green competitor in a petition to the 
Agricultural Department for a law to forbid the 
growing of speltz. We are confident that both of 
them working harmoniously together cud induce 


the department to exceed its authority and enact - 


the law.—Yellow Journal. 

It is possible: for the “green competitor” to 
be several kinds of a damphool at one and the 
same time, perhaps; but never the particular 
kind that would imitate the yellow grain deal- 
ers’ journal of Chicago, which in its issue of 
August 25, in concluding a weighty discus- 
sion of “‘speltz”’ and the Operative Miller’s 
attitude toward it, made (page 235) this pre- 
posterous suggestion: 

“If you cannot learn to recognize speltz, demand 
that the Agricultural Dept. pass a law forbidding 
the growing of speltz.” 

Under the circumstances, this precipitate de- 
sertion of the Operative Miller by the yellow 
paper suggests that probably the office boy has 
returned from his vacation and is editing the 
Daper again. 


The question of the removal of the internal 
revenue tax on the manufacture of alcohol used 
in the arts is one that may well interest the 
grain dealer in the corn belt because of its 
relation to the marketing of corn. There seems 


no good reason why there should be a tax on. 


alcohol used in our chemical industries, which 
are handicapped in their competition in direct 
proportion to the amount of the tax. On the 
Continent, as is well known, free alcohol has 
been the means of creating a great industry 
in the manufacture of drugs and chemicals, 
and at the same time given an immense impe- 
tus to the production of the potato from which 
the alcohol is distilled. The amount of alco- 
hol consumed on the Continent as fuel and in 
motor engines also is enormous. Free alcohol 
would act in the same way here—benefit many 
industries by giving them at least one free 
raw material and relieve the demand for gaso- 
line which is rapidly approaching a prohibi- 
tive price for many uses other than motoring. 
And as corn is probably our best material for 
the manufacture of high wines, free alcohol 
denaturized would unquestionably stimulate 
the sale of corn in proportion to the enlarged 
demand for alcohol. 

The United States Circuit Court at St. 
Louis recently rendered a decision in a suit 
involving the right of a carrier to subject 
grain to the orders of the consignee holding 
the bills of lading without authority from the 
shipper. 
000 bushels of corn shipped by him to New 
Orleans were there dried, the shrinkage in 
weight amounting to about 11,900 bushels, 
for which he claimed damages’ of $5,954, as 


The complainant alleged that 200,- 


well as reimbursement for the charge of dry- 
ing, amounting to $1,371, which he was 
obliged to pay before the railroad would de- 
liver the cars. The complainant held that the 
railroad, having turned the corn over to a 
drier without his orders, was responsible for 
both the shrinkage and the cost of drying; 
but the court held with the railroad that the 
latter properly acted upon the orders of the 
consignee, and was obliged also to have the 
corn dried before it could be admitted to the 
elevators as grade No. 3 under the New Or- 
leans exchange rules. The decision adds 
materially to the legal status of the drier, and 
also makes it necessary, perhaps, for shippers 
to make stipulations as to the drying of grain 
in their instructions to consignees. 


It is said the Pennsylvania Company has gone 
back on its agreement with other shippers and 
the carriers, not to revive the “uniform bill of 
lading,” discarded at the New York conference 
in March last and in accordance with the stipu- 
lations with the Commerce Commission in De- 
cember, and is about to force it upon its shippers 
in a slightly modified but quite as vicious form. 
Shippers will therefore do well to be on their 
guard against this bill. Indeed, there seems 
to be more or less use of the uniform bill in 
central territory with shippers’ assent thereto, 
strange as that may appear. For it does not 
seem possible that sane shippers who know - 
what they are doing will deliberately sign away 
their rights of recovery for loss and damage 
in transit. Yet that is just what a man does 
who accepts the uniform bill of lading with- 
out paying extra for its “insurance.” It is 
really most disheartening to the men who are 
trying to reform these transportation abuses 
to have shippers, too ignorant to know their 
own business or too indifferent of their rights, 
thus overturn all the work of reform thus 
far accomplished and handicap that of the 
future. 


The uniform bill of lading committee will 
meet this month at Virginia Hot Springs to 
renew the negotiations by carriers and ship- 
pers for the making of a new uniform bill of 
lading. The grain trade, thanks to the petty 
economical streak of certain Western grain 
associations, temporarily disorganized 
the National Association and diverted it from 
its work to a struggle for existence, is wholly 
unrepresented in that body, whose proceed- 
ings must be of the highest importance to 
grain dealers in all parts of the nation; nor 
are we aware that there is any way to rem- 
edy the oversight, except to act through rep- 
resentatives of other shipping interests. The 
latter will, of course, protect grain dealers as 
well as themselves in the matter of the car- 
riers’ common law liability for loss and dam- 
age, and perhaps also as to its form of the 
bill to permit its use as an order bill and so pro- 
tect current collection methods of grain dealers 
by perpetuating the negotiable character of 
the bill of lading,—these things other shippers 
present at Virginia Hot Springs may do for 
the grain trade, but the trade ought not to 
have permitted the formation of the shippers’ 
half of the committee without seeing that a 
grain trade representative was a member. 
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ern agency of the Nagel Gas Producer, the main 
which is in New York City. Mr. Tuttle 
plants. 


office of 
designs 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., report a 
large demand for Monareh Attrition Mills, 
mill is daily gaining in popularity and the makers 
are rushed to keep abreast with orders. 


and erects 


The power for the portable grain elevators em- 
ployed at the Santa Fe Elevator in loading the 
salvage grain into cars is secured from five gaso- 
line engines furnished from the shop of A. H. Me- 
Donald, Chicago. 

The Great Western Manufacturing Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., has a bargain list of new and second- 
hand machinery which will be sent free to grain 
Gealers and millers who write for it. The list con- 
tains 25 pages, and great variety of 
elevator and mill equipments, 

It is announced that the Strong & 
Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis is to build 
a brick and reinforeed concrete structure, 66x150 
feet, to be used as a machine shop. The building, 
$50,000, will be equipped with a 


mentions a 


Northway 


which will cost 


complete line of modern machinery. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, is dated-August 1, 1905, and is the 
latest catalogue issued by the company. It is 
9x6 inches in and contains 15 pages. The 
Raser Engines are described fully and anyone con- 
templating the purchase of a vapor engine should 
send for a copy of this book. 


size 


The shops of the Robinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Muney, Pa., are working full time on 
orders for mill and elevator equipment. The de- 
partments devoted to the manufacture of the 
Unique Attrition Mill are particularly ‘busy, and 
the number of rush orders constantly being 
ceived is very gratifying to the company. 


re- 


The Temple Pump Company has an 84-page cata- 
logue describing the “‘“Master Workman” Gasoline 
Engine and showing the many uses to which it has 
adapted. The greater part of the book is 
taken up with testimonials of users of the “Master 
Workman,’ and numerous photographs of the en- 
gine in use are shown. A copy of the catalogue wil! 
be sent free on request. 


been 


The Wolf Co. of Chambersburg, Pa., reports a 
larger number of contracts booked and under way 
than ever before at this season of the year. These 
contracts include orders for power and transmis- 
sion machinery as well as elevator and mill equip- 
ment. A complete equipment of electric motors 
installed for driving the Philadelphia 
branch shops at night, thus doing away with the 
operation of the 


has been 


large Corliss engines for night 
work. 

One of the most important developments in the 
grain trade at the present time is the rapidity with 
which the various railroads are installing drying 
and conditioning machinery at important grain 
terminals. Several of these installations have re- 
ceived mention in these columns and now comes 
the announcement that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad has placed an order with the 
Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. for a No. 6 
Hess Drier and Cooler, to be placed at the Coburg 


Elevator at Kansas City, where it will be used by | 


the Simonds-Shields Grain Co. This is the sixth 
drier of this kind installed in Kansas City, and es- 
timates are now being taken for a seventh, to be 
erected at Harlem for the C., B. & Q. Railroad. 
Not to be behind other roads with Atlantic Coast 
terminals the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
placed a rush order for a large Hess drying and 
cooling equipment for its export elevator at New- 
port News, Va., and it will be completed early in 
November. This is the third drying plant under 


This | 
| much argument. 


; lumber, but 


construction at Atlantic ports, and negotiations are 
progressing for the placing of others, The Hess 
Warming and Ventilating Co. report an unpre- 
cedented call for driers, and are working night 
and day to complete contracts. The recent demon- 
stration by the Department of Agriculture of the 
efficiency of the Hess Drier in expelling garlic from 
wheat has given a fresh impetus to the demand for 
these machines. 


The importance of well-filled fire buckets as a 
safeguard against the spread of incipient fires is 
too well understood in the grain trade to require 
The only important point is to 
impress elevator owners with the necessity of 
keeping the fire pail in the best possible condi- 
tion for instant use. The Carbondale Chemical 
Company, in their advertisement elsewhere in this 
paper, call attention to the use of calcium: chloride 
solution in the place of salt brine for fire pails. 
The advantages claimed are that it does not evap- 
orate, does not become foul and does not freeze 
at low temperature. Elevator owners who are in- 
terested should address the company for further 
information. 


In its investigation of the natural resources 
along the Northwestern line the industrial depart- 
ment of that company has had its attention called 
to a situation at a northern Nebraska point that 
in a way indicates what the future of this western 
country may provide to the industrial world. The 
point referred to is a city having a population of 


; : é ,200 people located on one of the great 
Catalogue C, of the Raser Gas Engine Works, | PEO DED § 


rivers of the state. This river affords at this loca- 
tion a very desirable water power site with ca- 
pacity estimated at 4,000 horsepower. This splen- 
did power could be used in many ways to great 
advantage. It would be especially valuable for 
the generation of electric power that could be 
turned to manufacturing purposes. 


Blevator owners and others interested in power 
transmitting, elevating and conveying machinery 
should write for a copy of the new 12-page circular 
issued by the Kingsland-Kay-Cook Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. The circular is 13%x 
10%4 inches in size and shows halftone illustrations 
of many of the specialties made by the company. 
Pulleys of all kinds, shaft hangers and couplings, 
clevator boots, belts, cups and conveyors, chain 
drags, etc., are shown in various styles. The Kings- 
land-Kay-Cook Manufacturing Company is operat- 
ing two large plants at St. Louis and is in a posi- 
tion to accept for prompt delivery contracts for 
complete equipments of any magnitude. The com- 
pany also carries, ready for immediate shipment, 
one of the largest stocks of standard goods in the 
United States. Prospective buyers are invited to 
submit their specifications for special quotations. 
The company employs a competent corps of en- 
gineers and is prepared to design and install com- 
plete equipments of power transmitting and labor 
saving machinery in any section of the country, 


RATES IN KANSAS. 


The Kansas Railroad Commission has been at 
work for the past six months compiling com- 
parative tables of freight rates in Kansas and 
other states, and has published a comparison 
of the rates paid in Kansas compared with the 
average of rates paid by Colorado, Texas, Ne- 
hraska, Iowa and Illinois. In nearly all the com- 
parisons made Kansas is shown to be paying a 
higher rate on butter, poultry, eggs, salt and 
on grain, flour, hay’and cattle the 
Kansas rates seem to be as low or lower than 
the average rates of the states named. For 
example, here are the rates to important market 
centers in Kansas:— 


For 40 Miles, 
Kan, Average. 


For 100 Miles. 
Kan, Average. 


For 250 Miles. 
Kan. Average. 


Grain .......6.80 6.74 Ase efefe wie 15.20 15.54 
OURS eae 7.10 7.38 10,08 10.91 15.80 15.66 
iS Cae Serocic, aro Ab, 5.84 9.50 8.53 14.50 13.96 


For carload lots the following rates: 


For 20 Miles. For 60 Miles. For 100 Miles. 
Kan. Average. Kan, Average. Kan. Average. 


Grain’... le 65 5.70 5.76 8.05 9.44 10.10 12.18 
FeLOur re Se 6.06 6.19 8.25 9.63 10.50 12.93 
FLSY We rat cee OOO 5.73 8.00 8.89 10,20 11.14 


{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”’] 
TRACK SALES VS. CONSIGN- 
MENTS. 


BY F. S. RUTHERFORD. 

While it is true that track bidding is usually 
on a basis of No. 3 or better grain, it is equally true 
that track bidders will not bid on a basis of that 
inspection unless they are satisfied that the grain 
in the section bid is of good quality; and though 
they bid for “3 or better,’ they fully expect to 
receive a goodly proportion that will grade No. 2. 
As a matter of fact, the greater proportion of grain 
shipped from country points in the expectation 
that it will grade 3 or better is No. 2 in quality; 
and if consigned to a commission merchant the 
shipper would derive the benefit thereof. But the 
universal custom among track bidders of bidding 
for No. 8 or better grain has about convinced the 
shipper that his country does not raise grain of 
any higher quality, until, perchance, he may be 
induced to consign some on the market. Hence, it 
is no material concession in the interest of the 
shipper that the track bidder is willing to buy his 
grain as No. 3 or better. 

True it is that if a shipper sells a contract grade 
(No. 2) of grain for future delivery in any of the 
central markets he can not deliver No. 3 on con- 
tract at the contract price; but he can practically 
deliver it on the contract at a small discount by 
having his commission merchant sell the misgrad- 
ing shipments in the cash market and in the same 
market buy an equal quantity of contract grain 
to make up the shortage. It is not to be supposed 
that the shipper will have his commission mer- 
chant’ deliver misgrading grain on a contract for 
No. 2 at the established penalty when he can get 
a better bargain otherwise. Except in isolated 
instances, there is only a very slight difference 
in values of Nos. 2 and 3 wheat, corn and oats 
in the central markets, as is evidenced by the 
telegraphic report of the Chicago market for cash 
grain on August 31, 1905, in which are the follow- 
ing quotations: No. 2 red wheat, 80%4c; No. 3 red 
wheat, 78c to 80c; No. 2 corn, 54c; No. 3 corn, 
53% to 54c; No. 2 oats, 25c; No. 3 oats, 24%c. 
Now, if a dealer shipped wheat he expected to 
grade No. 2, it must be a very high No. 3, even 
if not up to the No. 2 standard; and his commis- 
sion merchant would most likely sell it at about 
the highest quotation on No. 3 red. The dif- 
ference in values of Nos. 2 and 3 corn and oats 
is so insignificant at all the central markets that 
‘the shipper need not lose sleep over the grading 
of those grains. 

' The matter of possible manipulation of the 
speculative markets need have no terrors for the 
interior shipper wishing to hedge against any 
grain he may have running to market on consign- 
ment, for it is almost invariably the would-be 
manipulator, instead of the hedger, who “walks 
up to the captain’s desk to settle.’ The would-be 
manipulator may for a time put the price above 
ithe legitimate value of the commodity, and so 
make a nice fat figure for the shipper to hedge 
at, but the much-dreaded and advertised corner 
generally collapses. How many successful grain 
‘corners have there been in the past ten years? 
Taking all the primary markets of the United. 
States into consideration and counting the manipu- 
lation in wheat, corn and oats, not ten, and prob- 
ably not five. So how can it be that country ship- 
jpers have been hurt to any considerable extent 
in their hedging operations? 

| A practical illustration of hedging by the in- 
terior shipper is found in results that were at- 
tainable in the St. Louis wheat market on the red 
winter wheat crop this season. As for instance: 
On the first day of July track bids for No. 2 red 
‘wheat were basis 87%c to 90c, St. Louis delivery, 
the inside figure for 20 days’ shipment and the 
high figure for immediate shipment, at which time 
the St. Louis cash market was 91%c to 94c and Sep- 
tember ranged between 85%c.and 874%c. Say the 
interior shipper, instead of selling at even the 
outside bid of 90c, St. Louis delivery; had con- 
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signed wheat on that day and sold September 
wheat in St. Louis as a hedge. His wheat would 
have arrived and sold in the St. Louis market of 
about July 5 at a price between 94c and 951%c¢, 
and he would have bought in his September sale 
at between 84%c and 87%4c, at least coming out 
even on his hedging, and would have netted about 
5e per bushel more than the track bidder was 
willing to pay him for his wheat. There were a 
number of other opportunities for the shipper to 
realize 3c to 4c per bushel better by consigning 
and hedging than by selling on track bids through 
the month of July. 

Or, if the shipper on August 1, 1905, had con- 
tracted wheat of the farmers for 20 days’ delivery 
at the country station, when cash No. 2 red was 
selling in St. Louis at 85¢e to 864%c¢ and the Sep- 
tember option at a range of 8ic to 82%c, and had 
hedged by selling September, suppose that within 
the 20 days the wheat were all delivered at the 
country elevator, gradually loaded and _ shipped 
and arrived and sold in St. Louis about August 21 
and 25, when cash No. 2 red was selling at 84%c to 
85%ec to 86c, and the September option at 77c to 
77%c and 77144c to 78%c, he would have got within 
%e per bushel of the cash price ruling. September 
option at 77c and 77%c and 77% to 78%c, he 
would have got within %c per bushel of the price 
ruling on the day he contracted of the farmers, 
and he would have made a profit of about 4c per 
bushel on his hedging sale of September. 

There are several classes of track bidders. 
There is the buyer who owns or controls an ele- 
vator at some terminal market, who in times past 
has received terminal concessions from the rail- 
roads, or a cut in the freight rate, or possibly 
both, that enabled him to put out very attractive 
bids. 
shipping account, who bills his purchases direct to 
the ocean port or to domestic point of consump- 
tion or distribution, and who, too, has enjoyed 
material favors at the hands of the railroads, that 
enabled him to pay more for grain than he could 
do otherwise. Then there is the commission mer- 
chant at the primary market who finds the spe- 
cially favored track bidders wresting his hard- 
earned business from him, and he is tempted into 
putting out bids, too, in order that he may hold 
some little of his old trade; but this last de- 
seribed track bidder finds it an unequal fight. 

Take away from everyone all special freight 
rates and allowances for elevator charge, thus 
placing all on an equal footing, and the grain 
business from the interior will naturally seek the 
primary markets on consignment, as it did in 
years gone by. And the interests of the farmer, 
the interior grain dealer, the railroads, and of all, 
except a handful of firms who have heretofore 
been enabled to monopolize the grain trade of the 
United States through rate favors, demand that 
the grain business be handled through the primary 
markets. At the primary market a market value 
is established for grain. The track bidder 
does not help to establish this market value; he 
merely uses it as a basis for his bids to the 
country. He does not come into the primary mar- 
ket and buy, and by his purchasing create a com- 
petition that would naturally establish a higher 
range of values for cash grain. The interior ship- 
per may think he is doing well to secure from 
the track bidder %c per bushel more, perhaps, 
than his grain would show to net if consigned on 
the market; but does he ever consider that if 
every shipper would consign his grain to primary 
markets and so compel the exporter, the domestic 
shipper and the miller to go there for supplies, a 
competition would be formed that would put prices 
on a higher level, and make a healthier market 
generally? 

The writer of this article has been connected 
with the grain trade for some thirty-five years, as 
an interior shipper and in the commission business 
at St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria, and 
it has been his experience and observation that the 
interior shipper who consigns his grain to primary 
markets the year round, hedging or no hedging, 


There is the buyer on export or domestic. 


makes more money than he who follows up the | 
practice of .selling on track bids. Independent of 
hedging against his consignments by selling op- 
tions, the country dealer frequently ships on a 
steady market, and his shipments will arrive on an 
advancing market as often as they will strike a 
decline. 

Then, again, the true commission merchant will 
work hard for the interests of his shipper, and 
that in many ways. The shipper bears the rela- 
tion of client to his commission merchant, but 
when that shipper minimizes competition of buy- 
ers in the primary markets by supplying the ex- 
port, domestic shipping and milling demands of 
the country by selling to track bidders, he con- 
tributes to minimizing grain values in primary 
markets, and so limits the usefulness of his com- 
mission merchant. 

In what sort of a dilemma would the interior 
shipper be if there were no primary markets to 
establish values and make possible the publication 
of market reports and price-currents, and the dis; 
semination of market prices and news? Deprived 
of market reports and news of the primary mar- 
kets mailed and telegraphed daily by the commis- 
sion merchants, the interior grain dealer would be 
groping in the dark, not knowing whether the 
track bidder were paying full value for his grain. 
As a matter of reciprocal principle, should not the 
commission merchants who founded and maintain 
the primary markets be entrusted with the hand- 
ling of the grain business of the country? 


AMERICAN RECIPROCITY TARIFF 
LEAGUE. 


Chairman Packard, of the National Reciprocity 
Conference, has announced the names of the self- 
perpetuating committee of fifteen to take charge of 
the formative work to carry out the aims and pur- 
poses of the resolutions adopted by that Conference. 
These are as follows: A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., 
A. B. Farquhar & Co.; T. J. Hagenbarth, president 
National Live Stock Association; E. N. Foss, Bos- 
ton, treasurer Sturtevant Company; W. A. Harris, 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association; Conrad 
Kohrs, Montana, cattleman; Murdo MacKenzie, 
Colorado, president Stock Growers’ Association; 
W. C. Maybury, Detroit Board of Commerce; John 
Miller, Duluth, grain elevator operator; J. D. Oliver, 
South Bend, Ind., plow manufacturer; Bartlett 
Richards, Nebraska; A. H. Sanders, Chicago, 
Sanders Publishing Company; G. H. Schwab, New 
York, representing shipping interests; W. E. Skin- 
ner, Chicago, manager Live Stock Association; E. O. 
Stanard, St. Louis, Stanard Milling Company; John 
E. Wilder, president Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

This committee met at Chicago on September 14, 
and, as directed by the Conference, organized the 
American Reciprocity Tariff League,. electing fol- 
lowing officers: Chairman, A. H. Sanders; vice- 
chairmen, E. N. Foss, W. A: Harris, John Miller; 
secretary, W. E. Skinner; treasurer, John E. Wilder. 

The committee also adopted the following reso- 
lutions as indicative of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the several and respective bodies— 
agricultural, mercantile and manufacturing—repre- 
sented in the Reciprocity Conference, be and are 
hereby requested to call mass meetings in their re- 
spective localities to discuss the resolutions adopted 
by the National Reciprocity Conference and to take 
such action by memorial to Congress or to their rep- 
resentatives as may seem most effective. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be in- 
structed to prepare and present to Congress the 
recommendations of the Reciprocity Conference heid 
in Chicago, August 16 and 17, and that they urge 
necessary legislation for the enactment of a maximum 
and .minimum tariff law with the present Dingley 
law rates as the maximum, 


While the national organization of the League 
is composed of the fifteen members only, appointed 
by Mr. Packard, it is authorized to increase that 
number, and it will ultimately have at least 30 
members. The names of the other fifteen are yet 
to be announced. 


damp, 


‘what higher 


' thereby 
fested in the generation of heat and moisture. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 


[from “Wochenschrift fiir Branerei,”’ Berlin. ] 
TENDENCY OF GRAIN TO ABSORB 
MOISTURE IN STORAGE. 


BY 


DR. J. F. HOFFMAN. 

During the present year 1905, a number of com- 
plaints have arisen of the unusual tendency of 
new grain of different kinds, which were harvested 
in a very dry state, to grow damp in storage, or 
even during conveyance to the consumer. This 
is particularly the case with rye, parcels of which 
have left the grower in good condition, but arrived 
at destination damp and moldy. Now, dry grain 
always exerts a greater power of attracting mois- 
ture than such as is already somewhat damp; for 
instance, if two lots of grain, one containing 10 
per cent of- moisture, the other 15 per cent, be 
exposed to a damp: atmosphere, a given weight of 
the former will take up more moisture than the 
latter in a given time, and at the same time will 
become hotter through the heat given off by the 
condensation of the absorbed moisture. This in 
turn increases respiration in the grain, and thus 
generates more heat and moisture, so that eventu- 
ally the originally drier grain may become damper 
than the other, as well as more liable to mold and 
grow hot if improperly stored. 

After the first stage of rapid absorption of water 
vapor, comes one during which the heat generated 


earlier begins to drive off the water again, the 
latter then depositing in the cooler places and 


producing the phenomenon known as “sweating. 

Another process coming under consideration is 
that of dew appearing on cold grain when exposed 
to warm, damp air. That this formation of dew 
does occur, though masked by absorption, can be 
shown by storing cold in an iron bin or 
discharging it down an iron chute pipe. The outer 
surface of the metal will become covered with 
dew, which finally runs down in streams. Mois- 
ture absorbed in this way will also give rise to heat- 
ing and sweating. An interesting example of this 
dew formation is afforded by certain granaries 
known to the author, where in the winter season 
the stored grain cools to a temperature many 
degrees below the freezing point of water. When 


grain 


the outer temperature rises, the windows and 
other openings are invariably closed, and it is 


found that the outside of the windows becomes 
covered with rime, which persists for a long while 


‘after the cold weather has departed, owing to the 


great cold inside and the slowness with which 
equalization of temperature proceeds. If the win- 
dows were left open the same deposit would take 
place on the grain, and all the conditions for 
fustiness and mold would be present. 

The foregoing considerations help to explain the 
above-mentioned tendency of 1904 grain to 
damp in store. In the granaries the grain con- 
tinued to dry during the autumn and cool down, 
though, as the temperature would remain some- 
than that prevailing out of doors, 
little moisture would be absorbed until the turn 
of the year. As the outdoor temperature rose in 


grow 


‘the spring and the air became laden with mois- 


ture, the amount absorbed by the grain would 
increase progressively and to a dangerous extent, 
the warmer air depositing its moisture on the 
cooler grain, in the form of dew. This would 
be succeeded by heating and sweating, thus afford- 
ing a suitable opportunity for mold germs to de- 
velop. Moreover, the act of turning or handling 
grain in damp weather or in a damp room in- 
creases the absorption of moisture and oxygen, and 


facilitates the chemical processes mani- 


The city council of Kansas City has authorized 
the Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
to erect scales on Liberty Street near Twelfth 
Street in spite of the mayor’s veto. 

“Hnclosed find money order for $2.50 subserip- 
tion for ‘American Miller’ and ‘American Elevator 
and Grain Trade’ for one year. We could not think 
of running business without these papers.’—E. A, 
Cameron. 


. 


CANADA MALTING COMPANY. 


The Canada Malting Company of Toronto is one 
of the most extensive concerns of the kind in the 
Dominion, operating malting plants in five Canadian 
cities. Among the latter is the new plant at St. 
Henri, near Montreal, shown in the accompanying 
engraving. It replaces an older malt house and is 
entirely modern, being an eight-day generating 
Saladin-Prinz Pneumatic System plant of 2,000 
bushels’ daily capacity. 

The buildings, which were erected by the Barnett 
& Record Company of Minneapolis, consist of the 
malt house proper, covering a ground area of 100x 
180 feet, with one annex, 57x14 feet in size, for hard 


and 
be 


other prominent speakers will be present, 
it ean be said quite positively that it will 
greatly to every dealer’s advantage to be present. 


ANOTHER DRIER ON THE AT- 
LANTIC COAST. 


Newport News follows in the wake of Baltimore, 
New Orleans, etc., and has placed a rush order with 
the Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. of Chicago, 
for the immediate construction of a large Hess 
drying and cooling plant to be completed early in 
November. The order comes from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, through W. S. Upshur, agent in 


MALT HOUSE OF THE CANADA MALTING CO. AT ST. HENRI, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


coal storage, and another, 66x14 feet, for soft coal; 
office building, power plant, ete., and the elevator. 

The latter structure consists of a brick and steel 
working house with car shed and eleven fireproof 
tile grain storage tanks. The working house is 
24x24 feet, car shed 16x40 feet, and the tanks are 
24 feet outside diameter and 90 feet high. 

The site of the plant being on the Lachine Canal, 
depth excavation was necessary to 


a greater of 


secure permanent foundations, which are of con- 
erete, resting on a mattress of reinforced concrete 
covering the entire surface of the excavation. Upon 
this the walls of the working house and the several 
tanks rest. 

The working house, of brick, contains the elevator 
legs, scales and cleaners for both barley and malt. 
The storage tanks are of the reinforced tile and 
concrete type, made familiar by the recent work of 
the Barnett & Record Company, the material being 
a special patented semi-porous hollow tile made to 
conform to the circle of the wall, with special 
channel tile in which the reinforcing steel bands 
are embedded in concrete, so that there is no ex- 
posed surface of steel in any part of the grain 
storage portion of the structure. The spaces be- 
the large tanks are also used for storage, 
giving a total storage capacity of 375,000 bushels. 

The Canada Malting Company will erect at Win- 
nipeg another malting plant of 1,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity, with elevator for 250,000 bushels. The same 
system of malting will be used, and the Barnett & 
Record Company will erect the buildings. 


tween 


SOUTHWESTERN DEALERS. 


All regular grain dealers, commission merchants 
and railroad officials are invited to attend a gen- 
eral meeting to be held in Moberly, Mo., Friday, 
October 20, 1905, 1:30 p. m. The Merchants’ Ho- 
tel will pe headquarters and the meeting will be 
held in this hotel or the Merchants’ Club Room. 


charge of the elevators, which are operated by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Grain Elevator Company. ~ 

The drier will be erected in Elevator A, and will 
put the port in position to handle export grain 
that arrives out of condition on the same terms as 
Baltimore, New Orleans and the other ports 
equipped with grain driers, 

Mr. Upshur expects a large business next winter 
and is preparing to take care of it properly. 


OFFICIAL AGENT OF SHIPPERS. 


D. D. Campbell has been appointed official grain 


shippers’ agent at Winnipeg, the commission run- i 


ning from the Dominion government. 
his duties on September 15. 

Mr. Campbell has been a resident of Manitou 
for over twenty years, and owned and operated 
for many years an independent elevator in that 
town. He has also been an extensive cattle buyer 
and conducted an independent lumber business. 


He began 


DEALERS WANT A LOADING FEE. 


“Interior grain men who own elevators 
Nebraska are complaining that they 
ceive fair treatment in the matter of elevation 
charges; and as the railroads are standing pat 
there is liable to be trouble before the bumper 
crop is moved from the state to the markets of 
the world,” says the Omaha Bee. “Not only eleva- 
tor men, but buyers who load on cars, claim they 
are entitled to an elevation charge in the state, 
which would make a third elevation on Nebraska 
grain billed to the seaboard. 

“As the situation now stands, if a grain dealer 
at a common point in the state ships his grain to 
Omaha, and if the grain goes on east to have the 
grain transferred from a Western car to a car of 
the Chicago roads, the Western roads are willing 
to pay an elevation to get their car back into 


in 
do not re- 


_leges as apply in other cities. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


service. If sold at Omaha for the seaboard, the 
Omaha-Chicago lines pay the elevation to get the 
car back at Chicago. The railroads control the 
elevation and are willing to pay to get their cars 
back to have them in service again. 

“Tt is the grain men in the state who have a 
choice of two roads which are demanding the 
elevation charges. The claim they must be al- 
lowed the elevation before they can compete with 
other dealers. They try to force the roads to 
grant an elevation charge on the plea that they 
will ship by the other road if the charge is not 
allowed. The railroads, however, are standing pat 
and none is granting the allowance.” 


WEIGHING AND RATE INSPEC- 
TION AT CLEVELAND. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Weighing and Rate In- 
spection Bureau has been placed directly in 
charge of the Joint Rate Inspection Bureau of 
Chicago. The Cleveland business has for seven- 
teen years been in charge of a local committee 
of the various rail and water lines of that city, 
and the recent change is calculated to materially 
improve the inspection service. There are but 
two other important points in Central Freight 
Association territory where affairs are in charge 
of an independent bureau, but these are soon 
to be reorganized and put in charge of the gen- 
eral bureau. i : 

A grain inspection bureau has been established 
at Cleveland, in line with the reorganization. 
The circular issued shows the same transit privi- 
All carload grain 


coming into the city must be registered upon ar- 


‘beyond. 


if shippers contemplate moving to points 
After this registration grain can lie in 
elevators for six months. When reshipped the 
shipper will be entitled to a through rate from the 
shipping point to the place of destination. Tran- 
sit privileges are accorded only to grain originat- 
ing in territory in which there is through billing 
via Cleveland, excluding commodities which al- 
ready have had full transit privileges. 

F. H. Montgomery, who organized the old bu- 
reau and has been joint weighmaster from the 
beginning, has been appointed district inspector 


rival 


under the joint rate inspection bureau. 


‘first grain 


Indiana grain dealers, in Shelby County, at 
least, report wheat badly infected with weevil. 
G. W. Gwynn of Essex is believed to be the 
man in southwestern Iowa to begin 
handling the 1905 corn crop. 
Wheat was dull to-day. Armour seems to have 


the average speculator scared. Trading is light 


‘in consequence.—Zahm & Co., October 7. 


He doesn’t know which to believe. 


One minute 
they tell him Armour is buying; then he hears 
that Armour is selling. He likes to follow Armour, 
but finds it hard work. We say, trade and act 
upon your own judgment. Buy, if you think wheat 
is going higher; sell, if you don’t—Zahm & Co., 
October 7, 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at leading receiving and shipping points 
in the United States for the month of September, 
1905: 


BALTIMORE —Reported by H. A. Minot; secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Articlase Receipts. Shipments. 
1906. | 1904. 1906. | 1904. 
Wheat, bushels.. 391,477 Diliteceeeees 
Corn, bushels... 422,564 45,394 
Oats, bushels..... 1,847,955 50 
Barley, bushels. V7 ne aten crests 
Rye, bushels. ... SOL O22 SS SBUNG | 257A nce ceetatcts 
Timothy Seed, lbs 16,681 656 
Clover Seed, lbs... 109 161 
Hay, tons......... 6,648 | 1,124) 719 
lout bbisres memencdecnee 296,271 169,829 173,502) 114,290 


BOSTON-—Reported by Daniel D. Morss, acting secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 

MOULD OISkmreseocesteneess 183,726 130,015} 74,923 43,871 
Wheat, bushels..... | 21347 49,800 23,872 181,269 
Corn, bushels....... 1,774,929 215,725] 1,358,924 93,783 
Oats, bushels... 851,304) 1,058,918 235,977 21,355 
Rye, bushels...... 3,503) 3,2 

Barley, bushels.... 934) 

PlaxXSCOGmOUSMEIS 7a) - cect: |ieterelninisietats 

Mill Feed, tons....... 845 

Cornmeal, bbls.... .. 2,450 4,694 660 572 
Oatmeal, bbls ........ 7,807 9,123 7,275 3,060 
Oatmeal, sacks 8.855 12,860 6,800 250 
Hay, tons..... 13, 580 13,710 2,223 169 


BUFFALO_ Reported be F¥. Howard Mason, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,368,458] 1,214,018 454,904 
Corn, bushels. 6,233.555) 6,404,893 
Oats, bushels. 1,775,395} 2,601,983 
Barley, bushels. 1,486,196} 1,141,430 
Rye, bushels 140,000 210,450 


Timothy Seed, WS Senseo 
Clover: Seed, lbs... ... 2... 
Other Grass ‘Seed, lbs 
Flax Seed, lbs.. 
Broom Corn, lbs. : 
PAV eotOMS cece a se Ge: 

HIOUETD DIS: Meee css nee eee 1,270,139 


CHICAGO—Reported by Geo. 
Board of ‘Trade. 


IF’. Stone, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 4,128,154| 4,128,154 973,115) 1,962,428 
Corn nbUSHelS: accents 14,801,346] 14,801,346) 10,432,942) 12,361,629 
Oats: bushels:. scee. ove 7,419,925) 7,419,925) 5,820,071) 3,071,094 
Barley, bushels. 8,530,087} 2,530.087 451,142 311,683 
Rye, bushels...) .. 229,037 229,037 79,859 87,760 
Timothy Seed, lbs .......| 17,614,055) 17,614,055) 3,624,009) 6,676,460 
Clover Seed, !bs.......... 918,662 18,662 177,710 393,621 
Other Grass Seed, lbs 1,161,686} 1,161,686) 7,397,990) 7,282,796 
Flax Seed, bushels 308,171 308,171 34,336 119.795 
Broom Corn, lbs 806,942 806,942 407,326 515,770 
FIA, COUS ie cae 19,807 19,807 1,096 1.251 
MLOUPNDDIS im acaieeiitenists 636,419 636,419 801,111 410,719 

CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


W heat, bushels. J11,397; 132,439 327,372 132,231 
Corn, bushels. 283,266 724,510 390,892 415,176 
Oats, bushels... 751,350 584,451 745,582 386,672 
Barley, bushels. orate 18,190 25,102 8 8,000 
Rye, IDUSHEIS! <2 carctnia stipes 53,576 40,546 9,990 5,787 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 22,062 30,606 6,957 11,039 
Clover Seed, bags......... 3,471 2.224 540 1,505 
Other Grass Seed, bags... 18,151 13,864 12,994 12,296 
TAK (SSSOL SERIA: apne lacnnce ocaellaonneaededl(aoar soodd|\aeececns 

BKOOMECOLI MMOS atscnencian eaentenverelsin |) .ccaeverataste eiafereee rit aretevel [etsy tevers ocaiehs 
Hay, tons. 11,774 10,011 G 178 4,157 
Flour, bbls 163,322 109,627| | 120,580 77,866 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels........... 137,981 80,87] 29,288 18,076 
CormDushelsasacnscrs soc 507,835 550,393 301,342) 376,278 
Oa bSDUSHEIS. 2c ciaiaraies venice 820 691) 1,262,243 659,577, 826,011 
Barley, bushels........... be 015) erases 9,241) 1,479 
Rye, bu, and other cereals}.......... 1,644).......... | 3,625 
Flaxseed, DUSHEIS!.. 0.06] eee feces cee el sianeecisielee!| osecee snes 
Hay, OTe neh Tee Rea the 4,611 4,142 705 1,071 
Flour, toms........-.++++++ 5,493 5,475 1,686 2,160 


DETRO IT Reported by F. 


W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of ‘Trade. 


Wheat, bushels. 230.362 424,377 2,848 24,413 
Corn, bushels... 420),487 750.559 110,095 67,201 
Oats, bushels.. 609,299] 1,028,431 50,655 266,171 
Barley, bushels. 120 000 BAO | etatofesiateteisial Netatelataiel sjeivte 
Rye, bushels.. one ia 98,144 123,567 52,820 
IMIOUiS Oks ae asnosonaeean 2,000 36,400 13,800 48,200 


DULUTH— Reported by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. ° 


Wheat, bushels...........| 6,006,654! 4,120,391) 3,126,686/ 1,688,625 
Corn, bushels. . 7BB24 le tteesteee SATS, sariaincie 

Oats, bushels.... 1,316,923] 1,893,888 506,440 105,346 
Barley, bushels........... 2,725,279] 2,238,158] 1,575,047 577,046 
Rye, bushels.. 159,106) 228,508 112,465 119,680 
Flax Seed, bu 504,111 329,099) 1,441,774] 1,030,626 
Flour, bbls Meera sae 695,410! 385,630] 625,310! — 398,015 


KANSAS CLTY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 5,979,000} 6,344,100) 5,406,000] 4,734,500 
Worn; bushelsy cance csc 1,268,000 891,000} 1,342,000 856,800 
Oats, bushels.,. 625,500 474,000 450,000 208,800 
Barley, bushels 106,000 89,000 80,000 3€,000 
Rye, bushels. 33,000 37,600 2,000 12,800 
SVAT SE GOUG acisisiswitialelsicisys(eiet3 PREIRC Rael asavace) | fal sialetesvestn will atriohoye iaieyerelliatelctumexererstcte 
Flax Seed, bushels........ 5,600 1,600 SOO ee ocd 
HAY atONSirloaesmiaane Rraistete 9,010 16,480 1,960 2,940 
INTO DD seats craters ee ta ore aie | loro aleietaleis’cYel [Rerelotenstor arate 210,200 107,600 
MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm, J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushelsi..5-:..... 1,339,360) 1,017,200 156,215 169,048 
Corn, DUSHEIS.  cc.ce «cone 194,600 133,000 125,350 100,495 
Oats, bushels.... 1,033,500 929,900 740,950} 304,500 
Barley, bushels........... 2,538,400) 3,306,000} 753,153) 905,254 
Rye, bushels......... 105.600 168,800 53,000 89,320 
Timothy Seed, lbs... 272,367 487,695 591,800 484,000 
Clover Seed, lbs..... 253,134 300,835) ...... 6... 197,955 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 16,960 32,400 Nes] Ropado.conn 
ELS V5 VOUS ce eieeiettele tere git 1,156 1,876) Lee atcha siate 
Flour, bbls... 305,360} 248, 500] ~ 367,010] 283.415 
COGN LONG ccracte ices cicies din cinverele teeietiicve'eiatel slew laitire’stara sts ROM nOCOLOS 


GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 1905. | 1904. | 1906. | 1904. 
Wheat, bushels........... See ae noddl Oebeen eres 716,000 32,000 


Corn, bushels 
Bye; PUSHES. ee wcice or nas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


G. D. Rogers, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels........... 12,725,310) 8,926,510| 2,141,250) 1,829,290 
Corn, bushels.... or 147,580 172,150 39/860 24,760 
Oats, bushels.... 4,397,960] 5,663,880} 1,010,080 629,700 
Barley, bushels. . 3,052,290] 2,400,500} 1,267,810} 885,780 
Rye, bushels... 249,470 291,800 109,220 70,380 
Flax Seed, bushe 1,100,420) 1,034,130 308,860 ean 
Hay, tons. . 2,600 3873 60 

Flour, bbls.. 15,941 12.457 1,549,367 fal ,298, 352 


MONTREAL—Reportea by George Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 1,205,119 634,079, 1,003,299; 430,892 
CONS DUSDEIS witscles de cis oe 884,284| 1,923,945) 1,079,672) 1,410,309 
Oats, bushels: .....0% ses. 459,804 322,419 581,052 932 
Barley; DUSNEIS pene ees 661,608 12,681 328,680 18,290 
Ry enbusbelsy\:S-riccese ents PZT SO! citarveres T2PO2L | eiewisteraaote 
NER eC ls LE sao oen] opdtiae aade|(pOnenooece Inopa qcpncelloonncomend 
HOUT, "DATrelS yo eecten ea. 91,397 106,266 126,978 186,256 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Fred Muller, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 380,400]...... TIP OOO inctciee es 
Corn, bushels. . * 5,200. 20, 000 117,023 45,365 
Bore 117,000 135, 000 61,325 10,895 
28,235 31,877 
54,675 49,223 120,922 52,943 
OMAHA~—Reported by A. H. Merchant, secretary of the 
Grain Exchange. 
Wile ain bul geseacete omens | 805,000 375,000 783,400 375,000 
Connie bu. . st eteehs. 1,654,000 520,000} 3,457,200 520,000 
Oats Duis ces. ces poe 588,000) 270,000 600,000 270,000 
Barley, bu... é 37,000 35,000 44,009 35,000 
Rye, Dwi... 18,000 43,500 9,000 43,500 
PEORIA— Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board of 
‘Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... 42,800 106,400 27,200, 95,500 
Corn, bushels. 1,090,200} 1,103,0U0 606,000 450,200 
Oats, bushels. 1,071,700 885.700) 1,297,200 693,100 
Barley, bushels.. 148,500 267,100 73,800 165,700 
Rye, bushels.... . npc 26,400 24,000 11,200 8,000 
Mill Feed, tons:...:....... 810 712 3,971 3,781 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. 11,275 7,255 53,011 48,728 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls. 4,350 7,550 9,860 10,210 
ECCI alll BRagee ode teccetcanns 210,000 450,000, 150,000 120,000 
Broom Corn, lbs. ao 150,000 30,000 115,900 30,000 
Hay, tons........ 4,300 5,130 580 1,070 
ROUT DONS si ceeamceiidaaes 113,850 61,800 94,650 82,320 
PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Charles F. Saunders, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels........... 455,439 301,066 “124,000 ai OvoR Borie 
Corn, bushels... 471,364 140,186 481,345 59,314 
Oats, bushels.. 1,852,222 639 939 BB000G| Ei tarisivele ae 
Barley, bushels 1.600 é 
Rye, bushels........- 1,443 
Timothy Seed, Ones | 1,744). 
Clover Seed, bags.. 269 
Flax Seed, bushels 29.600 
Hay, tons.. 7,120| Ae eats 
Flour, bbls. 228,615 174) All 02,516 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by Wm. D. Downes, sta- 


tistician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Wheaticentalss j.0 A. 527,999 T4183 rosa: 
COT EDM pramtee 5 837 3,462 

Oats ows wissen. 79,380 403)... 
Barley, bu..... 717,427 522.385}. 

Rye, bu. 3,732 State 


Hay, tons.. 
Flour,.bris..... 


ST. LOULS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels,........... 2,266,700) 3,266,100) 1,796,700) 2,207,740 
ey sacks: ; : 29,943 20,161) 2,724 4,685 
Corn, bushels 1,194, 000 1,096,200) 808,980 964,745 
“sacks... 424 342 1,490 8,895 
Oats, bushels. . 1,624,050} 1,452,600) 1,164,880 980,200 
“sacks. 5, 155 329 13,890 7,250 
Barley, bushels. . 48,750 213,000 6,450 12,875 
«sacks. = DOS sesteusetrcteles| nich eelsrcrete 1,230 
Rye, bushels... 29,000 41,400 10,130 36,92: 
EGS SACKS ey ccveteeise 48 252 1,164 Bid 


Grass Seed, sacks, . 
Flax Seed, bushels 
Mill Feed, tons.... 
Hay, tons........ aA 
LU Ob OSs Scocioooomcan ee 


TOLEDO-—Reported 
uce xchange. 


7,835 
366,470| 285,640 


by A. Gassaway, secretary of the Prod- 


30,552; 
244.890 


21,034 
256,460 


Wheat, bushels........... 697,000 597,000) 195,650 277,605 
Corn, bushels.. 66 596,000 889,000) 514,500) 578,960 
Oats, bushels.... 1,396,900) 1,526,500} 1,555,900} 1,308,235 
BatlenppuSMels es crssmtesn [lists ones oreo TQ0O I cioteterercinets 1,200 
Rye, bushels......... 0 86,700 23,500) 57,500 19,725 
Clover Seed, bags......... 13,259 11,514 723 1,566 


Recently one of our members sold corn basis 
Omaha inspection. The buyer, in making returns, 
stated that the corn was not inspected at Omaha, 
but was forwarded to Chicago and offered the 
Chicago inspection as basis of settlement, where 
it graded hot, and claimed a discount. Investi- 
gations showed that the corn was inspected at 
Omaha and graded 3 yellow. The buyer finally 
made settlement accordingly. I mention this case 
to show the positive necessity of insisting upon 
having inspection and weight certificates returned 
to. you on every car. There is grain continually 
being forwarded by commission men to local 
points with return weights given by the local 
buyer having no standing or authority, and ship- 
per is left to understand that he is getting super- 
vised terminal market weights.—Secretary Wells 
of Iowa. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply 
of grain Saturday, October 7, 1905, as compiled 
by George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Rye, 
bu. bu. 


Baltimore...... 
Boston.. 
Buffalo.... 


334,000 
167,000 
647,000 294,000 


181,000 


Indianapolis... 
Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee..... 


2,607 .000 
199,000 
165,000 


Minneapolis... 
Montreal.... 


30,000 
10,000) 1,2: 


fh 266, 000 
Philadelphia... 2,000 


Port Arthur.... 


2,011, ‘000 


On Miss. River. 


20,762,000 


| 
20,721,000 


22,538,000 
1,845,000 


Grand total.. 4,621,000 
Corresponding 

date 1904..... 20,797,000 
Weekly Inc. 2,866,000 


Weelkly Dee... i|..1...1-.. 


1,436,000} 5,198,000 


5,304,00C 
1,256,000 


4,555,000 


1,153,000 


1,499,000 
273,000 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
markets for 14 weeks since June, with comparisons, 
in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent: 


1905. 1904. 

St. Louis = 10,187,000 10,224,000 
Toledo . 3,003,000 2,111,000. 
Detroit. €14,000 838,000 
Kansas City 20,411,000 18,062,000 

WHNTER Wiha firs -irecer annette 34,215,000 31,235,000 
Caleaezor eect ce centers 7 | 10,567,000 10,341 ,000 
Milwaukee.. 2,407,000 1,840,000 
Minneapolis .. Rites eeistarsia cleitetss,« 19,572,000 16,698,000 
Eb uiluiG biogas elem aletetetteisintennele wets sett 6,312,000 6,640,000 

ISOUINE WHR titteiejeielere cielo «lelogern be 38,858,000 35,519,000 
Aggregate, lf weeks,...........4+5 _ 73,073,000) 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chi- 
cago during the 14 months ending with August, as 


reported by Chas. F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of 

the Board of Trade, were as follows: 

Receipts. | Shipments. 
Months. Bea tape | 

1905-06. 1904-05. 1905-06. 1904-05. 
INGENTA E ons cbon BosuGt Beer 359,200] 277,990 76,344} 200,620 
September........ 189,000 310,000 42,760 119,049 
OCLODE MA ecieeeimecinns dotes|peinv:dainects 475,600|.......... 34,776 
November.......... DIG UL tes hanna 22,103 
DECEMmIber science 353,000] .. 10,455 
SATNIAIY a ais sh cieleivieisis's 123,300] .. 29,029 
MEDRUARY ane cele rcls vere 161.100 87,924 
Main CLR aaeraseierciene’eisiarers 273,600 22,679 
ENO OUT Sore Gace Con iets n 40,037 
NAY Antes 239,700)... 39,390 
June 126,100] .. 10,458 
DULY eeijaresieee oie siete 117,900 9,326 
Total bushels. teveees |eeee reece 2,861,490}.......... 575,846 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending Oct. 7, 1905, as compared with same 
weeks last year, have been as follows: 


+ 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 

Oct. 7. Oct. 8. | Sept. 30. Oct. 1. 

Articles, = 

1905. _ 1904. 1905, 1904. 

Wheat, bushels........... 915,000 348,000: 116,000 149,000 
Corp DUSHEISiccsere arte 903,000 781,000 953,000 762,000 
Oats, bushels.............. 1,372,000 149,000} 1,112,000 139,000 
Rye, HuSHeSi ies eeeieve o's PEO00| i.e clcetaas AS ‘OUD eae etalsserse 
Barley, bushels........... 378,000 51,000 302,000 102,000 
Rlourgbbiswicseancnescactes 286,000} 217,7 $33,500 135,000 
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ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


Orin Palmer has sold out his grain business at 
Kemper, Il. 

Kaiser & Co. have sold their grain business at 
Milmine, Ill. 


Farmers are agitating a grain elevator proposi- 
tion at Virden, Ill. 

Elmore & Lemon have bought 
Elevator at Hillview, I1., 

Schultz & Baujan have completed a new graip 
elevator at Kampsville, Ill. 

Elmer Fish has the contract for building a new 
grain elevator at Bonfield, Ill. 

The new grain elevator at Pleasant Hill. Ill., 
is expected to be completed in October. 

George Keyser has succeeded Pendleton & Key- 
ser in the grain business at Mt. Sterling, Ill. 

Louis Kolb & Son have completed arrangements 
to build a new grain elevator at Marine, Ill. 

The new grain elevator at Island Grove, IIl., 
commenced operations the last part of September. 

F. W. Stine is building an addition on his grain 
elevator at Gilman, Ill. The building will be 
32x80 feet. 

A grain elevator will be built at the new town 
of Whittaker on the I., I. & M. Railroad, near 
Kankakee, 111. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. commenced work in 
September on the foundation for a new grain 
elevator at Cropsey, Il. 

The Highland Grain Co. is now operating the 
elevator at Kinsman, Ill., formerly owned and 
operated by J. T. Harty, 

The Interstate Elevator, owned by the Erie Rail- 
road, resumed operations for the cleaning and 
clipping of grain September 30. ‘ 

Bartnick & Son Co. have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000, to engage in the grain 
and feed business at Chicago, III. 

Hitch Bros. of Champaign, Ill, are making ar- 
rangements to rebuild their grain elevator at West 
Ridge, Ill., which burned recently. 

Samuel Iddings and Henry Adams have leased 
the farmers’ elevator at Atlanta, Ill., and are con- 
ducting a grain business at that point. 

The grain elevator at Orleans, Ill., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, has been rebuilt and commenced 
operations the first part of October. 

Buckley & Pursley of Peoria, Ill., have torn 
down their old elevator at Norris, Ill., and are re- 
placing it with a new and modern house. 

The Western Export Co. has been organized at 
Peoria, Ill., and will ship principally grain, feed 
and foodstuffs. The capital stock is $10,000. 

The Smith-Hippen Co. of Pekin, Ill., has built 
an extension on its grain elevator at Emden, IIl., 
to facilitate the elevating and loading of grain. 

The grain firm of Davison & Sprinkel of Rock 
Falls, Ill., has been succeeded by Fred E. Davison. 
Mr. Sprinkel retires from the firm on account of 
failing health. 

Price & Barton are rebuilding the grain elevator 
burned some time ago at Tower Hill, lll. They 
expect to be ready to handle the corn crop by the 
first of November. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Lowder, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000, 
The incorporators are Geo. W. Conlee, Ed. Plow- 
man and Lloyd Bullard. 

The Hedfeldt Co. of Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
deal in grain, seeds and feed by A. T. Hedfeldt, 
A. G. Johnson and A. R. Newberg. 

Rosenbaum Brothers of Chicago have taken over 
the Calumet Elevator at South Chicago. This 
gives them a water outlet for their grain, the 
house haying 350,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Moberly Bros. have completed extensive im- 
provements in their grain elevator at Windsor, 
Ill, All the old machinery was replaced with new 
and the elevator is now modern throughout. 

The large grain elevator at Wood and Twenty- 
Seventh streets, Chicago, which was destroyed by 
fire some time ago, will be rebuilt. Harris, Scot- 
ten & Co., the owners, will put up a strictly fire- 
proof structure to cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. 

The Harris-Cecotten Co., 
long term lease of 
operating it in 
which was 


the Greenleaf 


Chicago, has taken a 
the lowa Elevator and is 
place of the Santa Fe Elevator 
burned September 9. A large quan- 


tity of salvage grain from the latter is being 
dried and handled through the Iowa Elevator. 

The Monica Elevator Co. has been organized 
at Monica, Ill., for the purpose of dealing in grain 
and will either buy or build a new grain ele- 
vator. The stockholders are M. C. Kelly, Wm. 
Walliker, Archie Smith, J. Leaverton, John Vogel 
and John O’Connor. 


The Henry T. Truby Grain Co. is building a 


grain -eleyator at the new town of Andres, IIl., on | 


the I., I. & M. Railroad. . It will have a capacity 
of 40,000 bushels, and is expected to be ready 
to receive grain on November 1. Charles L. Truby 
will be manager of the house, 


WESTERN. 


Farmers are talking of building a grain elevator 
at Sprague, Wash. 

M. J. White & Co. have sold out their grain 
business at Florence, Colo. 

W. F. Kimball has sold his grain business at 
Weiser, Idaho, to E. E. Record. 

H. H. Hindry & Co. has purchased the hay and 
grain business, owned by Oscar Thorne, at Pueblo, 
Colo. 

The Bozeman Elevator Co.’s large grain elevator 
at Bozeman, Mont., is expected to be ready for 
operation by November 1. 

The Kalispell Flour Mill Co. of Kalispell, Mont., 
expects to build a 75,000-bushel steel elevator at 
its plant early this winter. 

Shaffer & Co., who are running the City Feed 
Store at Kent, Wash., are building a large grain 
warehouse preparatory to increasing their business. 

The Western Grain and Warehouse Co. of River- 
side, Wash., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $20,000 by T. C. Dodge, C. E. Blackwell 
and C. M. Hicks. 

The Spokane Flour Mills Co. of Spokane, Wash., 
has finished three large steel tanks, each 30 feet 
in diameter and 60 feet high. They have a com- 
bined capacity of 150,000 bushels. 


The McDonald Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated to conduct a general grain, feed and 
milling business at Longmont, Colo. The capital 
stock is $50,000 and the incorporators are Ken- 
neth McDonald, Joseph Dalton and L. G. Munson. 


The Benepe-Stanton Grain Co. of Bozeman, 
Mont., has been incorporated to take over the 
grain business of the Benepe-Owenhouse Co. The 
new corporation has a capital stock of $60,000, all 
paid in. The directors are F. L. Benepe, B. T. 
Stanton and H. H. Benepe. 

Alonza Wardal has organized a co-operative 
warehouse at Conlin City, Wash., with over two 
hundred stockholders. The company is a branch 
of the Farmers’ Grain Supply Co. of Spokane, 
Wash., which owns and operates fifteen ware- 
houses in eastern Washington. 


EASTERN. 


George B. Brown has completed an addition on 
his grain elevator at Ipswich, Mass. 

Brit Hart will build a new grain elevator in 
place of the one built recently at Washington, 
Pa. 

Toplin & Rowell have leased S. M. Farnum’s 
building at Lyndon, Vt., and will use it as a grain 
store. 

L. W. Johnson has sold out his grain business at 
Bristol, N. H., to Frank S, Kirk, who continues the 
business. 


Gordon & Son have completed a number of im- 
provements on their grain warehouse at Read- 
field Depot, Me. 

W. N. Potter & Sons, wholesale grain and feed 
merchants of Greenfield, Mass., are building a 
new grain elevator. 

J. W. Bicknell and G. B. Stanley have leased a 
building at Canton, Me., and will engage in the 
grain and flour business. 

Bullock & Herrington, dealers in grain and 
feed at Hillsdale, N. Y., have completed a feed 
warehouse at their plant. 

The Phillips-Thompson Grain Co. will build a 
four-story grain elevator at Wilmington, Pa., at 
an estimated cost of $10,000. 7 

The Belfast Grain Co. has been organized at Bel- 
fast, Me., to do a general grain business. Fred S. 
Jackson is manager of the business. 

The new grain elevator which Sitley & Son are 
building at Camden, N. J., is expected to be ready 
soon to handle some of the new crop. 

Burglars recently blew open the safe in the grain 
office of H. K. Foster at South Royalton, Vt, They 
secured about $3,000 in money and checks. 

The firm of W. E. Owen & Son, dealers in grain, 
flour and feed at Utica, N. Y., have been making 
extensive improvements in their grain elevator 
and warehouse and adding new machinery to facili- 
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tate the handling of grain. A new corn and feed 
mill will be installed. 


The Stanley Grain Co. of Lawrence, Mass., is 
erecting a large grain and hay storage warehouse. 
The dimensions of the building are 100x46 feet. 


The Somersworth Grain Co. has opened a grain 
warehouse at Somersworth, N. H. It is fitted with 
all modern machinery for handling grain and hay. 


The Geo. Urban Milling Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has filed plans for a 150,000-bushel steel storage 
tank to enlarge the storage capacity of the mill. 


The grain store which has been operated at 
Bristol, N. H., by L. W. Johnson & Co. has been 
closed on account of the illness of one and death 
of another of the partners. 


The Connecticut Valley Grain Co. of Boston, 
Mass., has been organized with a capital stock 
of $125,000 by George M. Faulkner, Burton E. 
Noble and bred E. Ewell. 


Charles Hieber & Co., grain, feed and flour 
dealers of Philadelphia, Pa., are to erect a four- 
story grain and feed warehouse in that city. Its 
dimensions will be 64x56 feet. 


The Phillips-Thompson Co. has placed its con- 
tract for a new grain elevator to be built on the 
north side of Fourth Street and east of Railroad 
Avenue at Wilmington, Del. It will be 40x84 feet 
in size. 

Sanger H. Coburn, grain and feed dealer of Fox- 
croft, Me., has installed new elevating machinery 
in his grain warehouse at that place and put in a 
new gasoline engine to furnish power. The engine 
will also furnish power to run his feed mill. 

The Waverly Sayre Co. of Waverly, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
to deal in grain and farm products. The incor- 
porators are Cyrus F. Dyer, Waverly, N. Y., W. Me- 
Cracken, Lewis A. and Sidney D. Conwell of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thomas Roberts has purchased the grain ele- 
vator and business of the Manchester Elevator 
Company at Manchester, Conn. The elevator has 
a capacity of 10,000 bushels and was erected 
about 20 years ago. Mr. Roberts did not buy the 
stocks of grain in the elevator and it will con- 
tinue to be operated by Finnigan & Little. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


W. E. Lee has completed a new grain elevator 
at Ramona, I. T. 

J. Gaisser has arranged to build a large corn 
mill at Isbell, Ala. 

Scott & Lovell have succeeded Scott & Cole, 
grain dealers of Gage, Okla. 

Heady & Coyle have succeeded W. H. Coyle, 
grain dealer of Guthrie, Okla. 

Davis & Rosborough is a new firm to engage in 
the grain business at Marshall, Texas. 

E. F. Spears & Sons, Paris, Ky., expect to build 
a steel or concrete elevator in the spring. 

The Clift Grain & Elevator Co. of Hastings, 
Okla., will build a grain elevator at Marlow, I. T. 


The Cunningham Commission Co. will build a 
grain elevator at Little Rock, Ark., at an estimated 
cost of $8,000. 


A report states that H. C. Thompson of White- 
water, Kan, will build a new grain elevator at 
Shawnee, Okla. 


J. H. Williams of Corsicana, Texas, was re- 
cently looking for a site for a grain elevator in 
Pauls Valley, I. T. 


Deibel Bros., recently of St. Louis, Mo., have 
engaged in the grain, hay and. flour commission 
business at Little Rock, Ark. 


R. M. Glazier and T. H. Bond have secured a 
large grain warehouse and are buying grain in 
connection with other interests at Manatee, Fla. 


For some time the question has been agitated 
for a new grain elevator for Birmingham, Ala:, and 
indications are now that a new house will be built 
in that city. 

The J. B. Edgar Grain Co. of Shelby County, 
Tenn., was organized recently with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are T. B. Jones, 
V. I. Rogers, A. D. Taylor, J. B. Edgar and Thomas 
M. Scruggs. 

The Nashville Grain and Elevator Co. of Nash- 
ville, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6,000 by O. W. Childs, W. C. Eddy, James 
Douglas, P. M. Combs, J. J. Gibson, Charles D. 
Jackson, F. E. Barr ‘and Ira Swinehart. 

The Patton-Hartfied Co. of Memphis, Tenn., has 
awarded to Fred Friedline of Chicago, Ill, the 
contract for its new grain elevator at 157 Maple 
Street, Memphis. It will be of concrete and iron 
construction. 


A large corn handling plant is being built on the 
bank of the Tennessee River, between the river 
and the L. & N. Railroad at East Florence, Ala. 
The company is capitalized at $15,000, with the 
following officers: D. J. M. Pierson, president and 
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manager; H. F, Alexander, Columbia, Tenn., vice- 
president; John W. Fry, Columbia, treasurer; 
John T. Ashcraft, secretary. 

Donohue Brothers have purchased the grain 
elevator at Mulhall, Okla., which they have been 
operating under a lease from the owners. They 
will repair the house and install new machinery 
equipment where needed. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Covington 
Grocery and Grain Co. of Covington, La., was held 
recently, at which E. P. Singletary was added to 
the board of directors; E. J. Domerque was elected 
president and general manager, and W. A. Hood 
was elected vice-president. 

The Webster-Locks Milling Co. has about com- 
pleted arrangements to build a corn mill and ware- 
house at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. The building will 
be 30x75 feet, with a capacity of 1,000 barrels of 
corn and six carloads of flour. There will be 
machinery for shucking and shelling corn with a 
capacity of 150 bushels an hour. A feed mill will 
be also included as a part of the machinery equip- 
nrent. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

A grain elevator is being built at White Rock, 
SD: 

A new grain elevator is completed at Glen Ullin, 
INE Ds ; 

The new grain elevator at Carburry, N. D., is 
completed. 

Dudley Scheffer is buying grain on track at Leb- 
anon, S. D. 

A farmers’ elevator has been completed at Peters- 
burg, N. D. 

A new grain elevator has been contracted for at 
Strasburg, N. D. ; 

Operations have begun on a new grain elevator 
at Flaxton, N. D. 

Work has commenced on a new grain elevator at 
Broheyton, N. D. 

A new 20,000-bushel grain elevator is being built 
at McKenzie, N. D. 

The M. & W. grain elevator at Buxton, N. D., 
is ready for business. 

The new grain elevator at Irene, N, D., was fin- 
ished early in October. 

A new 27,000-bushel grain elevator is just com- 
pleted at Langford, S. D. 

The Victoria Elevator at Pembina, N. D., is open, 
with S. G. Hoff, manager. 

A grain elevator is being built at Fabian, three 
miles east of Alice, N. D. 

Pierce & Porteous have put a feed mill in their 
elevator at Mitchell, S. D. 

Heddle, N. D., has an elevator under construction 
and two more will be built. 

The Victoria Elevator Co. is building a new grain 
elevator at McKenzie, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator is being built at Russell, 
N. D., ahead of the railroad. 

Elliott & Robinson have about completed a new 
grain elevator at Gronna, N. D. 

The material is on the ground for a 30,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Des Loes, N, D. 

A. L. Foster has sold his grain interests at Landa, 
N. D., to Arnold Bros. of Berwick. 

The Ireys Elevator at Tolley, N. D., was ready to 
receive grain the last of September. 
. P. M. Cole is building a new grain elevator just 
west of his store at Kenmare, N. D. 

F. F. Heitzman has secured a site for a new 
grain elevator at McClusky, N. D. 

A new elevator is being built at Verona, N. D., 
by the Schmid & Anderson Grain Co. ' 

The Powers Hlevator Co, will build a new grain 
elevator at Edgely, N. D., in the spring. 

An addition is being built on the grain elevator 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Maza, N, D. 

The contract has been let for a large grain ele- 
vator at the new town of Turtle Lake, N. D. 

The Dakota Elevator Co. is building a 25,000- 
bushel annex on its elevator at Buffalo, N. D. 

The newly organized Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Neche, N. D., will build a new grain elevator. 

The elevator at Dawson, N. D., has passed under 
the control of the Powers Elevator Company. 

Work was commenced the last part of Septem- 
ber on a new grain elevator at Hebron, N. D. 

The new farmers’ elevator at Michigan City, 
N._D., is opened with Olner Knudson in charge. 

Charlie Calkins is building a feed mill in con- 
nection with his grain elevator at Deering, N. D. 

The Goozee Hlevator at Norwich, N. D., has been 
opened for business with Mr. Ramsted in charge. 

The new McCabe grain elevator at Upham, 
N. D., was opened the first part of October. 

The new Minneapolis & Northern elevator at 
Milton, N. D., commenced receiving grain the last 


of September. 
as buyer. 


The Thorpe Elevator Co. completed in September 
a new grain elevator at Deasam, N. D. 

Stanley, N. D., will have a new 30,000-bushel 
grain elevator, built by the Imperial Elevator Co. 

T. A. Brann, recently of the Canadian Northwest, 
is building a new grain elevator at Derrick, N. D. 

Ohmstead, N. D., now has a railroad, and grain 
elevators are being completed to handle the grain. 

The Imperial Elevator Co. has established a rye 
market at Granville, N. D. J. M. Wagner is buyer. 

D. P. Muller has finished making extensive re- 
pairs on the Great Western Elevator at Kellogg, 
N. D. 

George Gaines’ new grain elevator at Jamestown, 
N. D., commenced receiving grain the last part of 
Sentember. 

John Taylor is building a grain elevator at Arm- 
strong, a new station between Omemee and Willow 
City, No D: 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milo, N. D., has 
been incorporated, capital $10,000, by Alvin Martin 
and others. 

An elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is to be 
built on the large Jean Du Luth farm near 
Duluth, Minn. 


Early in October the Farmers’ Elevator Co. com- 
menced buying grain at a new elevator in Minne- 
waukon, N. D. 

The Exchange Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has commenced the erection of a new grain elevator 
at Linton, N. D. 

The new elevator built by the Great Western 
Elevator Co. at Mandan, N. D., was completed 
early in October. 


A receiver has been appointed to take charge 
of the affairs of the Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of 
Spiritwood, N. D. 

The new Hawkeye and Atlas Hlevators at Yank- 
ton, S. D., are expected to be ready for business 
early in November. 

H. 8S. Belgum, cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Ray, N. D., is building a new grain elevator and 
will buy grain there. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at 
Thomas, N. D., was completed in September. 
pacity, 20,000 bushels. 

A new 25,000-bushel grain elevator is completed 
at Bloom, near Jamestown, N. D. M. Blewett is 
manager of the house. 

The Hilmen Mercantile Company has bought a 
site for an elevator at Niles, N. D., which will be 
built at a future date. 

The Simondson Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has commenced work on a 20,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Driscoll, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has bought the 
Amenia Elevator at West Hope, N. D., and installed 
A, J. Helgerson as buyer. 

The Monarch Elevator Co, is building a grain 
elevator aS an addition to the old storage ware- 
house at Montpelier, N. D. 

J. G. Stewart has made arrangements to build a 
new grain elevator at Nekomo, N. D., and will op- 
erate there as an independent buyer. 

The Farmers’ Mill Co. has bought the St. Anthony 
and Dakota elevators at Devils Lake, N. D., and is 
moving one of the houses. to the mill. 

One of the new grain elevators which the 
Imperial Elevator Co. is building in the North- 
west is going up at Dunseith, N. D. 

The McCaull-Webster Grain Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has overhauled its house at Waverly, S. D., 
and put everything in first-class shape. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Granville, N. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by A. C. Richards and others. 


Walton & Davis are completing a new grain ele- 
vator at Dickinson, N. D., giving two elevators to 
that city. Its capacity is 27,000 bushels. 

The Duluth Elevator at Grafton, N. D., has been 
extensively repaired and a new 10-horsepower gaso- 
line engine now furnishes the power to run it. 

Wim. Engelbrecht, a business man of Lansford, 
N. D., is buying grain on track at Max Boss, N. D., 
and expects later to build a grain elevator there. 

The Dakota Elevator Co. has completed a 25,000- 
bushel annex on its grain elevator at Alice, N. D. 
The capacity of the elevator is now 50,000 bushels, 

The Amenia Elevator Co. of Amenia, N. D., will 
hold a meeting on November 10 to consider increas- 
ing the capital stock of the corporation to $200,000. 

J. B. Boyd commenced work the last part of 
September on a new 15,000-bushel grain elevator 
at Langdon, N. D. A gasoline engine will furnish 
power. 

The foundation was started the last of Septem- 
ber for a large grain elevator at Crary, N. D. Its 
owners are the Minnesota and Western Grain Co. 
There are now five grain elevators in that city. 


Aug. Peterson has been re-engaged 


St. 
Ca- 


Frank H. Keeler commenced buying grain at 
the new elevator at Buchanan, N. D., in October. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Knose Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Knose, N. D., with 
a capital stock of $16,000. Incorporators are H. L. 
Hock and others. 

A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been incorporated at 
Fero, N. D. Capital stock $10,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Ole Paulson, John Rattle and W. D. Mc- 
Clintock of Rugby, N. D. 

A.A. Truax of Mitchell, S.D.,and the South Da- 
kota Grain Co. of Parkston will build elevators at 
the new towns of Corsica and Stickney, S. D. There 
will be five new elevators in each town. 

The Flora Elevator Co. is a new organization at 
Flora, N. D. Capital stock is $10,000 and stock- 
holders are Oscar Roppe, Peter O’Hara, J. H. 
Hoinden, N. H. Gullerud and Paul J. Moen. 

The Powers Hlevator Co. has completed a mod- 
ern elevator of large capacity at Alfred, N. D. The 
company will also operate a lumber yard in con- 
nection. with its grain business in that city. 

Koenig & Co. have the framework completed 
on a new grain elevator at Garrison, N. D. The 
company has its scales in place and is buying grain, 
with J. A. Reuter in charge of the business. 


IOWA, 


Work is going forward on a new grain elevator at 
Barnum, Iowa. 

Two new grain elevators are under process of 
construction at Gilbert, Iowa. 

Tom Adams has bought John Lorew’s grain and 
feed business at Wellman, Iowa. 

W. H. Harbor has succeeded C. E. Irwin & Co., 
grain dealers of Henderson, Iowa. 

Geo. McGillivray and A. J. Klinwort will build a 
new grain elevator at Carpenter, Iowa. 

R. A. Smith has sold his grain elevator at Traer, 
Iowa, to Thomas A. Smith of Winnebago. 

N. O. Dressman has succeeded Slaba & Dress- 
man, grain dealers at Buffalo Center, Iowa. 

The Agnew Grain Co. has bought the grain ele- 
vator of Bellmer & Watts at Oelwein, Iowa. 

The Northern Grain Co. is building a new en- 
gine house at its elevator at Sac City, Iowa. 


A new 15,000-bushel grain elevator has been 
completed by the Walnut Milling Co. of Walnut, 
Iowa. 


The Farmers’ Cereal Company has secured a 
site and will build a new grain elevator at Sloan, 
Iowa. 

C. T. Litkins has sold his business at Bradgate, 
Iowa, and is in charge of DeWolf & Wells’ elevator 
at Ruthven, 

It is reported that the Rock 
will build a small transfer 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Geo. Lindroth has opened the elevator of Gil- 
christ & Co. at Luana, Iowa, and is buying grain 
at that point. 


The Farmers’ Hievator Co. of Rake, Iowa, has 
rented the Livermore Elevator and placed Ben 
Quamme in charge. 

J. L. Gwynn of Imogene, Iowa, is again owner 
of the grain elevator business he recently sold 
to W. H. McCargill. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Roelyn, Ia., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
Emmet Kelly and others are incorporators. 


L. B. Spracher has purchased the elevator at 
Lake Park, Iowa, and has moved to that point from 
Sibley, where he has had charge of the Brown Ele- 
vator. 

The Iowa Central Elevator at Eldora, Iowa, has 
been bought by the J. F. Donovan Elevator Co. of 
Warren, Ill., who has placed A. S. Howell in charge 
of the house. 

M. Kerns, a grain and stocx buyer of Charles 
City, Iowa, is building a grain elevator at Irma, 
a new station on the Illinois Central Railroad 
between Waverly and Plainfield. 


E. D. Hamlin, of the Marshall Elevator Co., op- 


Island Railroad 
elevator at Council 


- erating elevators along the Iowa Central and North- 


western railroads has concluded a lease of five 
houses in the southern part of Iowa, including sta- 
tions at Hedrick, Martinsburg and Collins. 

The Grain Growers’ Incorporated Co-operative 
Association of Melvin, Iowa, has purchased George 
A. Romey’s grain elevator at that place. The com- 
pany which had been arranging for a site for a 
new grain elevator will not build. Henry Kuester 
will manage the elevator. 

Droge Brothers, wholesale grain, flour and feed 
dealers, have arranged to build a new  50,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Council Bluffs, lowa. 
The location will be on Ninth Avenue extending 
to Eleventh Street on property and trackage 
owned by the Great Western Railway. The build- 
ing will be 30x40 feet and will have a sidetrack 
sufficient for 40 cars. The daily handling capacity 
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will be 50 ears of grain. The elevator will be 
equipped with modern machinery and will be 


completed by January 1. 


The Jordan Elevator at Bancroft, Iowa, is being 
repaired by the Plymouth Elevator Co., which re- 
cently bought it. As soon as the alterations are 
completed they will commence buying grain. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
has completed arrangements to replace its old 
Union Elevator at Council Bluffs, lowa, with a new 
house. The new elevator will be of 600,000 bush- 
els’ capacity and will be equipped to handle 80 to 
100 cars a day, in and out. Electricity will fur- 
nish power. The Barnett & Record Co. furnished 
the plans and will superintend the construction. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN, 


A new grain elevator will be built at Cable, Wis., 
by Parent & Rogan. 

Gilbert Carlson is buying wheat at his new eleva- 
tor at Dawson, Minn. 

T. B. C. Evans has completed his new 
elevator at Hawley, Minn. 

Caw & Lynch, grain dealers of Chatfield, Minn., 
have dissolved partnership. 

A grain elevator is one of the new business in- 
stitutions for Garfield, Wis. 

The Hanson Supply Co. has completed a new 
grain elevator at Hansen, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Elevator Co. has enlarged 
grain elevator at River Falls, Wis. 

The New London Milling Co. has contracted for 
a new grain elevator at Raymond, Minn. 

The Interstate Grain Co. is contemplating build- 
ing a new grain elevator at Nevis, Minn. 

The grain elevator at Otisville, Minn., has been 
removed to Maple Grove, on the Soo Line. 

C. E. Gillen has bought the elevator at Fountain, 
Wis., of the S. Y. Hyde Elevator Company. 

Will Zimmerman has leased the grain elevator 
of George Bartholomew at Fennimore, Wis. 

John and Chas, Perrizo have succeeded Perrizo 
& Perrizo, grain dealers of Delavan, Minn. 


grain 


its 


The Plymouth Elevator Co. of Sioux Falls has 
purchased an elevator site at Magnolia, Minn. 
The new Hill Elevator at Clinton, Minn., was 


ready to receive grain the last part of September. 
The Willmar Milling Co. of Willmar, Minn,, is 
arranging to build a new grain elevator at its plant. 
The Guthrie Elevator at Austin, »Minn., was 
opened in September with James D. Smith as buyer. 
E. Emke will run a feed mill this winter at Rich- 
dale, Minn., in connection with his grain elevator. 
Sherwood & Warren have bought the grain ele- 
vator, store, ete., of Hart & Co. at Valley Junction, 
Wis. 
The Miller Elevator Co. has installed a 5-horse- 
power gasoline engine in its elevator at Hayfield, 
Minn. 


A new elevator is about completed at Round 
Prairie, Minn. A _ gasoline engine will furnish 
power. 


The Nels Enge Grain Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

The E. A. Brun Elevator at Pipestone, Minn., has 
been opened for the season with H. S. Sunderland 
in charge. y 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association is build- 
ing an addition on its grain elevator at Lake Ben- 
ton, Minn. 

A farmers’ elevator has been opened at Wana- 
mingo, Minn., with Charles Rae, formerly of Elen- 
dale, aS manager. 

The Merchants’ Association of Little Falls, 
Minn., has leased a grain elevator at that place 
and is buying grain. 

W. Hulburt has leased the Russell Elevator at 
Stephen, Minn., for one year, and has put James 
Potter in charge of it. 

J. J. Christy has taken charge of 
Grain Elevator at Westbrook, Minn., 
purehased last spring. 

The Milroy Farmers’ Elevator Co. has completed 
a new grain elevator at Milroy, Minn., and is buy- 
ing grain at that point. 

The grain elevator at Glenwood, Wis., owned by 
the Northern Grain Co., has been reopened with 
J. W. Harmor in charge. 


The Merrillan Milling & Produce Co. of Merril- 
lan, Wis., has opened an elevator at that place and 
is buying grain and produce. 

Lincoln Wasson has bought an interest in the 
Elliott Elevator Co. at River Falls, Wis,, and the 
firm is now Elliott & Wasson. 

The S. Y. Hyde Elevator Co. of La Crosse, Wis., 
which some time ago announced that it would go 
out of business, has filed a notice of dissolution, 
but the firm will probably continue in business for 


the Reinke 
which he 


still runs elevators on the Farmington line be- 
tween Mankato and St. Paul and houses at Peter- 
son, Mapleton and Sherburne, Minn. 


The W. W. Cargill Elevator Company of La 
Crosse, Wis., has leased the Palnver Elevator at 
Palmer, Minn., and has opened it for business. 


The Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator at Portage, 
Wis., was opened the last of September with 
Harry Bryan and Samuel Townley in charge. 


The Merchants’ Association has leased the Gravel 
Elevator on the East Side tracks near Broadway, at 
Little Falls, Minn., and will buy grain at that point, 


The new grain elevator of Quinn Bros. at Litch- 
field, Minn., commenced receiving grain in Septem- 
ber. A Fairbanks gasoline engine furnishes the 
power. 

The W. W. Cargill Elevator Company’s grain 
elevator at Fond du Lac, Wis., was opened for 
business in September after being closed for over 
a month. 


The New London Milling Co. of New London, 
Minn., has bought the Eastlund and Ohman ware- 
houses at Ogilvie, Minn., and will buy grain at 
both houses. 

Henry Rippe of Fairmont, Minn., has transferred 
to the Rippe Grain & Milling Co. the Fairmont & 
Ceylon Mills and the Fairmont Elevator and Ware- 
house property. 

The Mutual Hlevator Co. has installed a new 
8-horsepower gasoline engine in its grain elevator 
at Taunton, Minn., and later will put in a cleaner 
and corn sheller. 

The Monarch Elevator at Little Falls, Minn., 
which has been leased by the Farmers’ Exchange, 
was placed in operation in September with Julius 
Neumann in charge, 


The new grain elevator of Lytle & Stoppenbach 
at Jefferson Junction, Wis., was expected to be 
finished about the middle of October. Fred Goten- 
rath was the architect and builder. 

Frank Peterson has sold his grain elevators at 
Hutchinson, Mirn., and nearby points and hag re- 
moved to the western part of the state, where he 
is also interested in the grain business. 


The McCaull-Webster Grain Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has secured sites and will construct seven 
elevators at points along the new Great Northern 
extension from Ashland, Neb., to Sioux City. 


Wm. Byman, who has had charge of the Inter- 
state Elevator at Hagle Bend, Minn., for the past 
three years, has leased the Farmers’ Blevator at 
that point and is buying on his own account. 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Milling Co. has been 
organized at Granite Falls, Minn., with J. J, 
Mooney, president, and C. E. McGregor, secretary. 
They will at once build a new grain elevator. 

An extension is being built by the Great Northern 
Railroad from Ellendale, N. D., fifteen miles south- 
west, and at the town of Forbes at the terminus of 
the road a new grain elevator will be built. 

Cargill & Diemer have bought the Winter & 
Ames Elevator at Bagley, Minn. They have in- 
stalled some new machinery, including a gasoline 
engine and a large-sized scourer and cleaner. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Long Prairie, Minn., 


opened for business on October 2. It is fitted 
with J. L. Owens Co. Separator and ~ Grain 
Cleaner and is operated by a gasoline engine. 


The capacity of the elevator is 25,000 bushels. 


The Seyk Co. of Kewaunee, Wis., which has been 
buying grain at Forrestville, Wis., for several years, 
has withdrawn its buyer at that place and will 
confine its operations to Algoma and Kewaunee. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Bertha, Minn., has 
let the contract for an addition to its elevator. 
The new building will be 22x40 feet, and will be 
principally used for the storage of flour and feed. 


A co-operative grain company has been organ- 
ized at Lowry, Minn., and has purchased the Wood- 
worth Elevator Company’s grain elevator at that 
place. Ed Hollen has been employed as manager 
of the house. 


S. Stewart has bought the site of the Interstate 
Elevator at Morris, Minn., of the owners, Messrs. 
Snyder & Riniker. The elevator burned a short 
time ago. It is not known to what use the new 
owner will put the site. 


The J. P. Button Elevator Co. of Sheldon, Iowa, 
has bought the grain elevator at Bigelow, Mimn., 
owned by the Anchor Grain Co. They will make’ 
some improvements in the house and install gas 
engine power instead of steam. 


Plans were under way in September to organize 
an independent elevator company at Superior, Wis., 
to build a 500,000-bushel working elevator. It was 
thought the erection of such an elevator would set- 
tle the grain fight in favor of Wisconsin inspection. 


The improvements in the Grand Republic Eleva- 
tor at Superior, Wis., were completed in Septem- 
ber, An addition was built on the house and it 
now has dimensions of 145x50 feet and 138 feet 
high, with new machinery throughout, including a 


300-horsepower steam engine. It has a working 
‘capacity of 200,000 bushels, with storage room for 
a number of bushels in excess of that amount. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Wanamingo, Minn., 
has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The first board of directors is 
L. J. Gjemse, Herman Naeseth, J. A. Norstad, H. M. 
Halvorson, O. S. Haugen, Alfred Steberg and A. H, 
Tougen. 


CANADIAN. 


A farmers’ elevator has been completed at Aber- 
nethy, Sask. 


A new grain elevator is desired by the business 
men of Midale, Sask. 


A new grain elevator is 
Saskatchewan, N. W. T. 


A new elevator will be built at Grand View, 
Man., by the Brandon Milling Co. 


The Western Milling Co. is to build a 20,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Macleod, Alta. 


Arrangements are under way for the construc- 
tion of a new elevator at Millet, Alberta. 


A. Kelly & Co. have purchased a site and will 
build a new grain elevator at Ashville, Man. 


A new grain and flour warehouse is being built 
at Warman, Sask., by the Union Supply Co. 


The Northern Elevator Co. has opened new 
elevators at Creelman and Rossburn, Sask. 


The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. has purchased 
and will operate the elevator at Carstairs, Alberta. 


A new grain elevator has been completed at 
Sedley, Sask., by the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co. 


McCaskill Brothers of Rosehill, Man., have built 
a grain elevator at Ladysmith siding west of Rose- 
hill. 


J. BE. and E. C. Hall have completed arrange- 
ments to build a large grain elevator at Van- 
couver, B. C. 


The Brackman-Ker Milling Co. of Victoria, B. 
C., has completed an 85,000-bushel grain storage 
tank at Strathcona, Alta, 


Edmund Riley is making arrangements to re- 
build the corn mill at St. John, N. B., which was 
burned about a year ago. 


The Red Deer Flour Mill and Elevator Co. has 
been organized to build a large flour mill and 
grain elevator at Red Deer, Alta. 


F. Foulson, owner of the general store at Rid- 
ing Mountain, Man., is building a grain elevator 
and will buy grain at that place. 


The grain elevator which the Western Milling 
Co. is building at Calgary, N. W. T., is expected 
to be ready for operation in December. It will 
have a capacity of 70,000 bushels. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. has com- 
pleted a grain elevator at Creeford, on the Brook- 
dale extension of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
IN Wee he 


A charter has been granted to P. Burns & Co. of 
Calgary, N. W. T., with a capital of $2,000,000 to 
carry on a grain and elevator business and to deal 
in live stock, 

L. Jones of Ninga, Man., is remodeling his flat 
warehouse into a grain elevator and will fit it 
with new machinery for the more convenient 
handling of grain. : 

The Alberta Grain Company has finished the 
erection of a 40,000-bushel grain elevator at 
Pincher Creek, Alta., and has one’under construc- 
tion at Edmonton. 


The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. began work 
in the middle of September on a 40,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Leduc, Alta, The company wiil 
buy grain there and also produce. 


The Western Canadian Flour Mill Co. is operat- 
ing this season the grain elevators at Starbuck, 
Elm Creek and Sperling,-Man., which were for- 
merly operated by the T. L. Metcalfe Co. 


A number of improvements will be made on 
Elevator “D” at Fort William, Ont., and some 
new machinery will be added. The elevator is 
owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


In addition to the 500,000-bushel storage ele- 
vator which the. Western Canada Flour Mill Co. 
will build at St. Boniface, Man., the company 
will build a line of elevators at country points. 


It is rumored that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
may take the initiative in the proposal to ship 
wheat to the Orient from Vancouver by erecting 
an elevator there with a capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels. 


The Canada Lands Improvement Co., Toronto, 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to do a grain and milling business, 
erect saw mills and to cultivate and improve 
lands. The proyincial directors include R. A, 


being built at Fort 
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Grant, Alexander McKenzie and W. H. Templeton 
of Toronto. 


The new grain elevator at Davidson, Sask., will 
be soon ready to receive grain. 

It was reported that- several thousand dollars 
belonging to grain firms, sent out from Winnipeg 
banks to pay farmers for grain, was stolen when 
Hamlin Bros.’ store at Napinka, Man., was raided 
by burglars one night in October. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


The new HBames-Hays elevator at Alma, Neb., 
is completed. 

Thorp & Bush, grain dealers of Nelson, Mo., 
have dissolved partnership. 


A farmers’ elevator was compieted 
ber at Lebanon, Neb. 

It is reported that a farmers’ elevator will be 
built at Auburn, Neb. 

The Niles Grain Co. has put a feed grinder in 
their elevator at Salina, Kan. 


Lee Hill and C. H. Rundberg have bought C. H. 
Hart’s elevator at Edgar, Neb. 

A farmers’ elevator company has laid out a site 
for an elevator at Pickrell, Neb. 

G. A. Frerking has sold his grain and feed busi- 
ness at Corder, Mo., to A. J. Frerking. 

James Trumble has purchased and is operating 
the Holland Elevator at Havelock, Neb. ; 

The new Santa Fe grain elevator at Argentine, 
Kan., was completed the last of September. 

The Blenkiron Grain Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, 
will build a new elevator at Randolph, Neb. 

A new grain elevator has been built at Rush- 
ville, Neb., and is in charge of P. E. Haines. 

The D. Dewey Grain Co. has been organized to 
engage in the grain business at Wichita, Kan. 

The farmers about Avoca, Neb., are interesting 
themselves in a new grain elevator company. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Carroll, Neb., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Cloud County Grain Co. has about com- 
pleted its new grain elevator at Concordia, Kan. 

Newman & Welch have succeeded Weaver & 
Newn:an, grain and feed dealers of Columbus, Neb. 

The grain elevator and mill of Garrell Brothers 
at Gregory, Mo., is being removed to Bluff Springs, 
Moa. 

Plans were under way in September for the 
erection of a new farmers’ elevator at Elm Creek, 
Neb. 

Wells-Hord Grain Co. has installed an improved 
Hall Grain Distributor in their elevator at Benton, 
Neb. 

A farmers’ elevator with capacity of 25,000 
bushels is in process of construction at Gothen- 
burg, Neb. 

The Elgin Elevator Co. is installing two im- 
proved Hall Grain Distributors in its elevator at 
Elgin, Neb. 

The Updike Grain Co. has equipped its elevator 
at Creighton, Neb., with an improved Hall Grain 
Distributor, 

The farmers’ elevator which burned last spring 
at Vesper, Kan., has been rebuilt with a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels. 

The Farmers’ Independent Shipping Association 
of Wilsonville, Neb., has been incorporated by the 
farmers of Hitchcock County. 

Joseph A. Connor has sold his grain elevator at 
Creston, Neb., and will go out of the grain and 
live stock business at that place. 

The Westbrook-Gibbon Grain Co. has placed its 
contract with D. H. Cramer for a 25,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Kearney, Neb. 

The Smith Center Mill and Elevator Co. of 
Smith Center, Kan., is building a 50,000-bushel 
grain elevator in connection with its plant. 

The Ewart-Wilkinson Grain Co. has commenced 
an addition to their grain elevator at Wahoo, Neb., 
that will bring the capacity to 30,000 bushels. 

The old Westbrook-Gibbons elevator at Shelton, 
Neb., has been torn down and the material is being 
used to construct an elevator at another point. 


Arnold & Scanlan have sold the elevator at 
Chapman, Kan., to the Carroll & Co. Milling Co., 
who are compieting arrangements for a new mill. 


The Sweetwater Elevator at Sweetwater, Neb., 
owned by Zbinden Bros., has been purchased by 
the Tidball Lumber Company of Ravenna ior 
$2,500. 


The Russell Milling and Elevator Co. of Russell, 
Kan., has placed its contract for a new grain ele- 
vator and mill building. The elevator will have 
a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

Cooper & Linn, grain dealers of Humboldt, Neb., 
have added to their line of houses in southern 
Nebraska by the purchase of the elevators at 
Burchard and Armour of P. S. Heacock of Falls 
City. Cooper & Linn now operate elevators at 


in Septem- 


thirteen different points between Humboldt and 


St. Francis, Kan. 


The McCann Grain Co. has removed from Lin- 
coln, Neb., to Western, Neb. 


The Greeley Live Stock and Grain Co. of Greeley, 
Neb., has filed articles of incorporation, with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
W. T. Auld and E. D. Gould. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. has been organized at 
Callaway, Neb., with A. C. Griffith, president, and 
John Fredericks, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany will build an elevator. 

Norcross Bros. of Beatrice, Neb., have purchased 
the elevator and grain business of Blythe & Patton 
at Putnam. They will operate the elevator in con- 
nection with their grain business in Beatrice. 

The 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator at Omaha, 
Neb., commenced operations the first part of Oc- 
tober. E. 8S. Carris is superintendent of the ele- 
vator, and S. D. Parkhurst, general manager. 

Kimpler & Kauzer, proprietors of the Ellinwood 
Mill and Elevator at Ellinwood, Kan., have dis- 
solved partnership and the business will be con- 
tinued by Mr. Kimpler, who purchased his partner’s 
interest. 

The Farnyers’ Co-operative Grain Association 
completed a large grain elevator at Arapahoe, Neb., 
early in October. It is fitted throughout with 
modern machinery and is up to date in every 
particular. 


Bosemeyer Bros. of Superior, Neb., will build a 
new grain elevator at Webber, Neb., if a site is 
secured. There are two elevators at Webber, but 
it is contended that the number is not sufficient 
to handle the grain there. 

There are a number of excellent sites for grain 
elevators on the new 107-mile branch of the Great 
Northern road from Ashland, Neb., to Sioux City. 
A number of good towns are on the line and sites 
have already been secured for new houses. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
A new grain elevator will be built at Berkshire, 
Mich. 
W. O. Rearick has sold his grain business at 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
L. E. Daniels has succeeded L. E. Daniels & Co., 
grain dealers of Kewanna, Ind. 


E. H. Schlupp, grain dealer of Van Wert, Ohio, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


J. Frutchey’s grain elevator at Deford, Mich., 
commenced overations in October. 
J. L. Storms has purchased a site for a new 


grain elevator at Clarks Hill, Ind. 


It is reported that Hankins Bros. have purchased 
the grain elevator at Owosso, Mich. 


H. O. Barnthouse has succeeded Barnthouse 
Brothers, grain dealers, of Raymond, Ohio. 


M. Eversole, formerly of Berne Station, Ohio, 
has engaged in the grain business at Bremen, Ohio. 

J. George Eckert has retired from the grain 
and feed firm of Eckert Brothers of Conneaut, 
Ohio. 


George Redpath and Claude McMillen have pur- 
chased the grain elevator and feed mill at Martin, 
Mich, 

A company has been organized to build a new 
grain elevator and flour mill at Traverse City, 
Mich. 

Caughey & Carran of Detroit, Mich., are making 
changes in their grain elevator to double the ca- 
pacity. 


The Central Elevator Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has inereased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$500.000. 


Aaron Dunkel has purchased a half interest in 
the Brooks Elevator at Enon, Ohio, and has taken 
charge of it. 

The Toledo Grain and Milling Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $150,000. 

A. F. and H. B. Gray, owners of the Crawfords- 
ville Coal and Grain Co. at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
have sold out. 

A new grain elevator will be built at West 
Branch, Mich. by the Saginaw Milling Co. of 
Saginaw, Mich. 

W. E. Briggs has succeeded William Briggs & 
Son in the ownership of the grain elevator at 
Shelbyville, Mich. 

The West Side Iron Elevator at Toledo, Ohio, 
which has been closed since last March, started 
up the last part of September. 


The Fremont Elevator Co. has sold the elevator 
at Eslin, Ohio, to Wolfe & Jones, who own and 
operate the elevator at Vickery, Ohio. 

The Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Grain Co. of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has bought the grain elevators 
owned by Bittle Brothers at Wingate and Linden, 


Ind., for $30,000. The company now owns eighteen 
elevators in western Indiana. 


Johnston Brothers have bought of D. C. Miller 
the site of the grain elevator recently burned at 
Oxford, Ohio, and will rebuild the house, 

George E. Grant is buying grain at Cygnet, Ohio, 
and has converted a large building formerly used 
as an ice house into a grain storage warehouse. 


The Schulenberg Elevator at Covington, Ind., 
has been bought by Tom Bodine, who will run 
it in connection with his other elevator at that 
place. 


The Metzger-Hill Co. has transferred its lease 
in the grain elevator on Hopkins Street and Presi- 
dent Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, to the Southern Grain 
Co. of that city. 


J. W. Brumett and A. R. Hardesty are doing a 
scoop-shovel business in grain at Valparaiso, Ind. 
They have no elevators but are buying grain on 
bids from Michigan receivers, 

The Western Grain Products Co. has completed 
the new plant at Hammond, Ind., which burned 
several months ago. The business is principally 
the manufacture of horse and dairy feeds. 


The new grain elevator built in connection with 
the Canton Feed Store at Canton, Ohio, will be 
completed in October. The building will be three 
stories high, of brick and 150x60 feet. 


Albert H. Buehele has succeeded to the grain, 
feed and seed business of his father, John 
Buehele, at Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Buehele es- 
tablished the business over forty years ago. 


BUFFALO RAILROADS’ WAY. 


“Why are so many elevators in Buffalo idle? 
Ten years ago upward of 250,000,000 bushels of 
grain were handled by the elevators in this har- 
bor, while now the business has dropped to the 
neighborhood of 100,000,000 bushels. Furthermore, 
in the good old times there were always plenty 
of cars, while now, with the greatly decreased 
receipts, it is difficult for the railroads to supply 
cars in which to forward the grain, even with 
their facilities increased 100 per cent. 

“In the old days the canal got a good portion 
of the grain, although always a small factor in 
the carrying. To-day, three or four of the large 
elevators in Buffalo harbor could easily han- 
dle all the grain that is transferred here. Of 
course, within two or three weeks the elevators 
will be filled with storage grain, but canal navi- 
gation will soon be closed for the winter, and 
consequently the canal will get but little of this 
storage grain. If the Western Elevating Asso- 
ciation would go into the forwarding business 
it might prove a strong competitor of the rail- 
roads, and a large portion of the grain could go 
to New York directly it arrived here, thus avoid- 
ing the usual congestion. As it is now, the rail- 
roads are sure to receive the grain and just as 
sure to forward it East, at their own pleasure. 

“Tt seems ai pity,’ said a Buffalo grain 
dealer to a News reporter, ‘to see these immense 
elevator properties idle the greater portion of 
the year, when they have every facility for han- 
dling grain with the greatest dispatch and econ- 
omy. One-half a cent per bushel is the extremely 
low rate which the elevators charge for handling 
grain, and this barely pays fair interest on the 
great sums of money invested. If the forwarder 
ships by boat from the West to Buffalo, and 
thence by either rail or canal, he is subjected 
to heavy lighterage charges in New York harbor 
for the transfer of his grain to ocean steamers, 
for the most of these lighters are either owned 
or controlled by railways or railway officials. 
They can afford to handle a much smaller ton- 
nage at the high rate than to handle a large 
tonnage at a reasonable rate. There is more 
money in it for them this way. The direct rail 
route through from the West to New York in- 
cludes the lighterage charge, which is the in- 
ducement for shipper to forward that way. 2 

“*Again, a good deal of grain is now going 
by way of Montreal. For some reason or other 
little significance is attached to this or to the 
action of the Canadian government in construct- 
ing immense elevators at Port Colborne. At this 
point they are dredging out the harbor for vessels 
of 13 or 14 feet draft, and the calculation is to 
receive and elevate the grain there, reloading it 
into vessels or 60,000 to 80,000 bushels’ capacity 
for reshipment to Montreal, where it will be 
again elevated and loaded into foreign vessels. 
For these two elevations only one charge will be 
made, and, therefore, large shipments of grain, 
it is believed, will go this route. It is thought 
that an independent organization could accom- 
plish much to improve the situation.’ ”’ 


The bean crop in some parts of Western New 
York is said to haye been affected by rust. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN’ TRADE. 


THE EXCHANGES 


James Carruthers, a well-known cash grain man 
of Montreal, has been voted into membership by 
the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

A membershin on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was sold last week at $3,075 net to buyer. This 
was $75 above the previous sale, which was for 
two memberships at $3,000 net to the buyer, The 
sale preceding this was for $2,975 net to the buyer. 

By unanimous vote the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce on October 5 elected P. B. Smith as its 
president. This is a recognition of Mr. Smith’s 
services, which have had much to do with the 
favorable development of the Exchange. He has 
been a director and vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce for several years, and is the general 
manager of the St. Anthony Elevator and the Da- 
kota Elevator at Minneapolis. 

The smoking room of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has been opened to traders in “bids” and 
“offers.’ The doors of the room were officered 
and members of the Board only were admitted. 
Orders are filled from Minneapolis, Milwaukee 
and. other points which heretofore have drawn 
trade from Chicago. Most of the principal wire 
houses are now represented: in trades on the new 
style of contract. The smoking room is thrown 
open to traders in bids and offers from 1:30 to 


2:30 p. m. each day. 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Mutual Benefit Association was 


held last month. Four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars has been paid out since the organiza- 
tion was completed in 1892. Since that time the 
average amount paid to each beneficiary was $2,- 


796.40, and the average number of assessments 
was 11.58 per year. J. W. Fernald, Geo. W. Stone, 
C. L. Dougherty, Frank Marshall and J. W. 


Broughton were re-elected as members of the 
executive committee, 

The Chicago Board of Trade has been asked to 
again become identified with the National Board 
of Trade. W. T. Anderson, the commissioner of 
that body, met with the directors of the Chicago 
Board on October 10, and reviewed the advantages 
of annual trade conventions and of representation 
in Washington when legislation of a commercial 
character is under consideration, No ‘definite ac- 
tion has yet been taken. The Chicago Board of 
Trade withdrew from the national body two years 
ago. 

The Superior, Wis., Board of Trade has elected 
directors to fill the unexpired terms of those di- 
rectors who last month resigned to transfer their 
interests to Duluth, Minn. New directors are: 
Charles A. Erhart, M. C.-Wright, A. N. Lent and 
T. J. Solon. The Superior reports say that all of 
the directors who resigned except Byron Kimball 
were granted seats on the Duluth Exchange on the 
condition that they have nothing to do with the 


Superior grain interests. Mr. Kimball was ap- 
pointed chief weighmaster under the Wisconsin 
inspection law. 


100-POUND DOCKAGE RULE. 


A petition was circulated about a fortnight ago 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade asking the 
repeal of the rule’ authorizing the reduction of 
100 pounds a car from the official weight on 


grain. The rule was adopted April 22, 1905, and 
reads: 

“On all grain bought by members of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and on which Kansas 


City unloading weights are given, an allowance 
of 100 pounds a car shall be made to the buyer 
to cover loss on account of dirt and other for- 
eign matter.” 

No action has been taken on the petition, how- 
ever, by the Board or its officers. 


NEW RULES AT WINNIPEG. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has amended Sec- 
tion 8 of By-law 9 of the Rules and Regulations of 
the Exchange to read as follows: 

Section 8.—The council shall have power and 
authority to fix the contract grades of grain that 
shall govern all trades made on the floor of the 
Exchange during the established hours of trading. 

The council when fixing the contract grades of 
grain may allow on the delivery of contracts any 
grade having a value carrying a premium or dis- 
count over or under the value of the contract grade 
and may also fix the amount of the premium or dis- 
counts to be allowed thereon. 

The council may from time to time cancel or 
alter (either or both) the grades so deliverable or 
the premiums or discounts so fixed, on giving thirty 
days’ notice by posting on the bulletin board of the 
Exchange, notice of its intention to do so; but all 
contracts made previously to such cancellation 


shall be governed by the grades, premiums or dis- 
counts in force at the time of making such con- 
tract. 

By-law 17 was amended to read as follows: 

Rule 12.—In a contract for future delivery the 
grades premiums on discounts fixed by the council 
under Section 8 of By-law 9 in force at the time 
of making such contract, shall govern. 


COMMISSIONS AT CHICAGO. 


The matter of amending the rules of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to increase the commissions allowed 
on option and cash business, and the proposition to 
put all employes on the exchange floor on a broker- 
age basis has been referred to a special committee 
composed of J. H. Ware, G. W. Patten, A. S. White, 
J. B. Adams, Robert Pringle, W. S. Warren and 
L. W. Bodman. There is but little opposition to 
the proposed increase, as it is the general feeling 
that commissions on trades now are much too 
small. In the aggregate a big concern may realize 
a good amount of money in the shape of commis- 
sions on trades, but considering the large amount 
of business it is necessary to handle and the at- 
tendant risks the amount realized is relatively very 
small. 

Private wire houses oppose the proposition to 
put their employes on a brokerage basis, as the ex- 
pense of conducting their business in a busy sea- 
son would be much heavier than under the present 
arrangement. Employes oppose the plan for sev- 
eral reasons. Except when there is a good deal of 
business, it would not be possible for any of them 
to make enough to meet ordinary running expenses, 
and when trading is brisk, the older and better 
known employes of a given house would make most 
of the trades and hence shut out the younger trad- 
ers who have considerable ability, but are not so 
well known. Eastern members of the Board favor 
the advance of commission ‘charges. 

The New York Produce Exchange held a meeting 
October 3 to consider the proposition to increase 
commissions to 1-16 cent a bushel on trades for 
members operating on the exchange, %& cent a 
bushel on trades for non-resident members and 4 
cent a bushel on trades for outsiders. The vote 
showed the members favored the advance, provided 
Minneapolis and Chicago decided in favor of an in- 
erease. The president of the exchange was author- 
ized to appoint a committee of five members to 
confer with the members of other exchanges which 
have this same proposition under consideration. 

In Minneapolis the opponents of the increase 
argue the higher rate would place the grain com- 
mission on the same basis with stocks and cotton 
and public speculation might be turned to stocks 
where market fluctuations are more pronounced. 
In grain the speculator deals with a proposition 
affected by supply and demand all over the world, 
while in stocks the speculation is more confined to 
a study of domestic conditions. 


BIDS AND OFFERS AT CHICAGO. 


The Patten committee on puts and calls on the 
Chicago Board of Trade reported to the commis- 
sion houses interested in the matter on September 
29, The report recommends the plan of an in- 
demnity, or plan of insurance against loss, which 
was framed by W. S. Crosby, a member of the 
committee. The attorneys have found no flaws 
in the plan, and to put it into operation it would 
be necessary only to amend slightly the rules of 
the Board. 

The form of trade is a ‘‘contract for indemnity,” 
and when in operation memoranda will be passed 
through the clearing house under the same regula- 
tions which apply on contracts of purchase and 
sale, Section 18 of Rule 22 being amended to in- 
clude such a change as follows: 

“In consideration of the receipt of $5 I hereby 
agree to indemnify Richard Roe and save hinr 
harmless from loss on the sale of 5,000 bushels of 
wheat for December delivery through an advance 
in the market to above the price of 85 cents per 
bushel. This contract terminates at the close of 
the exchange on the regular business session fol- 
lowing the date hereof. Any and all claims for 
payment of indemnity hereunder must be made and 
established in the manner and in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the exchange providing 
therefor and relating thereto. [Signed] John Doe.” 

An indemnity of purchase reads the same ex- 
cept for the substitution of “purchase” for “sale” 
in the first sentence. 

Section 20 will read in part: ‘“‘When the holder 
of a contract of indemnity of purchase desires to 
make a demand on account of said contract he shall 
so notify the maker of said contract at or before 
the close of the session on the day on which 
said contract terminates; also whether his demand 
extends to all the property covered by the con- 
tract, and, if part only, name such part, and sell 
it to the maker of such contract, and the maker 
buy it from him at the official closing price of the 
exchange on that date. Any loss between such 
closing price and the price named in the contract 
of indemnity shall be due and payable in full by 
the maker of the contract at once; provided, the 


maker of said contract refuse to so buy from the 
holder such property, as provided, the holder shall 
during the first hour of the next session sell the 
same in the open market ‘for account of whom it 
may concern,’ notify the maker of said contract 
of said sale, the price, and the parties to whom 
sold, and the loss shown shall then be due him 
from the maker at once.” 

An amendment providing for a brokerage of “not 
less than 5 per cent of the consideration or the 
premium paid or received, charged to non-members, 
and a brokerage of not less than 3 per cent to 
members,” is provided for also. 


NEW CONTRACT GRADE AT DULUTH. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has adopted a rule 
making No. 1 Northern wheat a contract grade and 
permitting the delivery of No, 2 Northern on con- 
tracts at the seller’s option at a penalty of 5 cents 
a bushel. 

Beginning ‘October 5, quotations sent out from 
Duluth have been for the new style contract grade 
only. Thus, after a five months’ trial of No. 2 
Northern as a contract grade of wheat Duluth is 
ready to go back to its former standard. The 
change last spring was made under the supposi- 
tion that the influence on the market would be 
broadening and would prevent any possibility of a 
corner. The value of No. 2 Northern, unlike the 
grades recognized as contract in the principal mar- 
kets, is dependent upon the value of No. 1 North- 
ern, and the amount of the latter raised and turned 
out by the mixing houses as compared with the 
amount of No. 2 Northern produced. To figure 
all this out in order to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the value of No. 2 Northern every time a 
trade was made proved too much of a problem 
for the Duluth members, and a petition and the 
change to the former basis were the outcome. 

The Duluth Commercial Record, in commenting 
on the change, says: “The object originally aimed 
at, viz., the elimination of corners, will be served 
fully as well and Duluth will be trading in a con- 
tract. grade that won’t require a statistician with 
every grade.” 


PROPOSED 80 PER CENT RULE, 


The rules committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has up for consideration a proposition to 
give the seller of any cash property on the ex- 
change the privilege of collecting 80 per cent 
of the value of the property sold on presentation 
of the bill of lading, pending the final adjustment 
of weights. A sub-committee consisting of J. J. 
Stream, BH. A. Graft, William Nash and P. H. 
Schiflin has been appointed to consider what 
changes in the present plan are desired and out- 
line a proposition which shall be acceptable to 
the buyers. 

In lieu of this rule and as a matter of protec- 
tion to commission houses who always have con- 
siderable capital tied up through waiting for cars 
to be transferred to team track or to an ele- 
vator, it is proposed that an indemnity bond be 
filed by the private transfer houses along the 
same general plan employed in the case of public 
warehouses. 

The grain and feed trade of the city feel that 
the adoption of a rule requiring them to pay 80 
per cent of the value of a purchase at the time 
of the sale would work injustice to them because 
they are often compelled to wait several weeks 
before they can get at a car to unload it. Were 
the rule in effect as at first proposed it would 
necessitate a very large capital to manage even 
a small business. 

The commission men are to a certain extent in 
favor of the rule, but they do not want to be 
unfair to or unduly severe on the buyers. It is 
usual for the receiver to advance at least 80 
per cent of the value of a consignment to the 
shipper. When the goods are sold they wait 
until the cars are delivered to the buyer before 
payment is made. Where grain is sold to go 
into an elevator, the delay is sometimes more 
than a month; and, they argue, in the meantime 
the buyer may go into the hands of the receiver 
without having paid for the goods. It is on this 
latter point that the commission men want more 
protection. The feed trade is considered first- 
class and the receivers are not much averse to 
waiting a week or two when the buyer is a local 
dealer and a member of the Chicago Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association. The failure of an elevator con- 
cern recently, in which a number of commission 
men were caught, started the discussion, and a 
petition was presented to the directors, who re- 
ferred it to the rules committee to frame a 
proposition satisfactory to all sides. 


The present high duties will be increased by 
Germany March 1, next, and therefore that country 
is buying all grain freely in anticipation of the 
extra tax. Our fogy senators are too high-bound 
and stupid to permit a.reciprocal treaty with our 
best customers.—Pope & Eckhardt Co., October 4. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


COMMISSION 


H. D. Roos, a wheat broker on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is now with H. M. Smith & Co. 

J. A. Edwards, of J. A. Edwards & Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a two months’ vacation in 
Europe. 

The cash grain department of the Geo. H. Dag- 
gett Company, Chicago, is now under the manage- 
ment of Frank W. Hotchkiss. 

Creditors of Andrew Bender of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have made a proposition to accept 50 cents on 
the dollar in settlement of their claims. 

F. E. Ash of Lisbon, N. D., has taken a position 
as traveling solicitor for the grain commission 
firm of McCarthy Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thos. Corwin, formerly associated with South- 
worth & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, is now with the 
American Hominy Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


A proposition to settle at a basis of 25 cents 
on the dollar has been made to creditors by the 
Calumet .and Western Grain and Elevator Co,, Chi- 
cago. 

J. R. Marfield, of the Marfield-Griffiths Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been making an _  ex- 
tended visit to the Hastern and New England 
trade. 


Harry D. Hall, of the Republic Elevator Co., 
Superior, Wis., has taken a membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade and secured offices in 
Duluth. 

The Nels Enge Grain Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been incorporated for $20,000. Incorporators 
are Nels Enge, Edwin J. Wenzel, C, M. Reese and 
N. J. Swenson. 

E. F. Catlin, formerly connected with the Coch- 
rane Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has charge of the 
milling wheat department of the Milliken-Helm 
Commission Co. 

McGuire & Atwood and the Standard Grain Co. 
of Superior, Wis., have become members of the 
Board of Trade at Duluth and have removed their 
offices to that city. 

Monroe Izor, formerly a flour inspector of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, has become 
identified with the Early & Daniel Co. of that city 
as manager of their flour department. 

E. H. Young of St. Louis, Mo., has taken a 
financial interest in the firm of W. H. Small & 
Co., Evansville, Ind., and will remove to that city. 
He is said to be an expert on grain matters. 


J. M. Fuller, who has been representing the 
Brinson-Waggoner Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
on “Change,” will hereafter travel for the firm 


on the road in territory west of the Mississippi. 


James R, Cassidy, who has been superintendent 
of the elevators of Carscallen & Cassidy of Jersey 
City, N. J., for the past fifteen years, now repre- 
sents that firm on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


Crumpton & Crumpton, formerly grain mer- 
chants at Superior, Wis., have removed their of- 
fices to Duluth, Minn. Mr. Frank R. Crumpton 
was last month elected a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 


Piper, Johnson & Co. is a new brokerage firm 
at Winnipeg, Man., with offices in the Grain Ex- 
change Building. They have private wire con- 
nections with the principal exchanges of the 
United States. They will deal in grain, stocks, 
cotton, ete. 


F. P. Brockman, of F. P. Brockman Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., southern shippers of grain, has formed an 
association with E. F. Daly, to do a receiving busi- 
ness in grain, hay and seeds, The firm name is 
Brockman & Daly, with offices in 404 Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, St. Louis. 


W. H. Lake & Co., Chicago grain commission 
merchants, have established a Minneapolis office 
under the name of Lake, Brown & Co., with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. The Min- 
neapolis firm will clear its own trades. The resi- 
dent partner is E. L. Brown. 


The T, A. Scarlett Co. of Duluth, Minn., has in- 
corporated for $50,000, to deal in grain, food prod- 
ucts, real estate and horses. Officers are Thomas 
-A.. Scarlett, president and treasurer; Daniel Hor- 
gan, vice-president, and J. C. Perry, secretary. 
The company’s indebtedness is limited to $10,000. 

F. L. MacLean, formerly a familiar figure on 
the exchange floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, is located at Buffalo, N. Y., as manager 
of the Electric Elevator & Milling Co. The plant 
of this company adjoins the Electric Steel Ele- 
vator of the Buffalo Creek and has a capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels. The milling plant has been 
equipped with the most improved machinery for 
grinding and bagging, and automatic scales will 


be used throughout the entire building. The ele- 
vator has both all-rail and lake-and-rail connec- 
tions. 


Trading in bids and offers at Chicago has caused 
a return to this city of considerable business 
which has been going to Milwaukee, and as a 
result the Milwaukee branch of Jackson Brothers, 
Chicago, is to be discontinued. The branch was 
operated under the name of Jackson Brothers & 
Co. 


F. C. Kirchoff, who has been identified with the 
export department of Milmine, Bodman & Co., is 
now manager of the grain export department of 
Rice, Quinby & Co., New York City. He succeeds 
Frank E. Marshall, who has withdrawn from busi- 
ness for a much-needed rest after several years 
of service in the employ of Rice, Quinby & Co. 


The Metzger-Hill Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
transferred the -lease of the grain warehouse at 
Hopkins Street and President Place to the South- 
ern Grain Co. The Metzger-Hill Co. does a very 
large business and is one of the substantial firms 
of Cincinnati. They will continue to handle their 
business from the company’s general offices in the 
Johnstos Building in Fountain Square. 


A new grain commission firm at Winnipeg, Man., 
is the Smith Grain Co. The manager and treasurer 
of the firm is M. K. Smith, who for twenty years 
has been engaged in the grain business at Hal- 
lock, Minn., and vicinity. The president, Mr. 
Florance, has been in business at Northcote and 
Humboldt, Minn., for a number of years and is at 
present cashier of the bank at Humboldt. A. M. 
Eklund, the secretary, has been for some time 
a resident of Hallock. 


John Buerger & Co., grain commission mer- 
chants at Milwaukee, Wis., have consolidated with 
the F. Kraus Co., also of Milwaukee, and the busi- 
ness of both firms is now carried on under the 
latter name. Mr. Buerger has been in the grain 
business for 30 years, the past 15 of which he has 
spent in the commission business. Messrs. Buer- 
ger & Son will have immediate charge of the 
receiving end of the business. Their offices are 
in the Mitchell Building. 


Bankruptey proceedings against Newell C. Knight 
and Reuben H. Donnelley, individually and as mem- 
bers of Knight, Donnelley & Co., the Chicago Board 
of Trade brokers, were dismissed October 6. The 
case was brought to a close by Receiver Edward 
C. Potter, who paid most of the creditors 27 cents 
on the dollar of indebtedness. By the stipulation 
filed J, C. O’Connor received four $1,000 bonds and 
$86 for his claims. The other creditors indorsed 
this stipulation and agreed to the dismissal. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Duties have been re-established in Spain on grain 
and flour. 


The granary at Millwall Docks, London, is the 
largest in England, being capable of holding 936,- 
000 bushels. Ships are unloaded by suction pipes 
(pneumatic system) at a distance of 50 yards. 


The pneumatic grain unloaders at the Rotterdam 
grain elevators are proving highly satisfactory as 
employes beconve more proficient in their use. 
There is a material saving of time in unloading 
bulk grain. 

Says a Norfolk, England, paper: “As it usually 
happens when the British farmer has a great crop 
of anything to sell, a combination of merchants 
and millers can be easily formed to depress prices.” 
“All the world is kin,’ it seems. 


Another semi-official estimate for the crops of 
European Russia, dated September 26, makes wheat 
shortage 191,869,000 bushels; rye shortage 301,529,- 
000 bushels, and oats shortage 176,275,000 bushels 
shortage—from the large crops of 1904. 


The port of Kherson, on the Dnieper River, is 
rapidly assuming importance in the Russian ex- 
port trade, although statistics of exports have not 
so far included those from Kherson. It was for 
many years the chief point where the Dnieper 
lighters (shallow draught) discharged into the sea- 
going lighters which then proceeded to Odessa by 
the river Bug and into the Black Sea at Otchakoff, 
Now Kherson has been deepened to enable steam: 
ers to go up there and load getting on for three- 
quarters cargo and complete mostly at Odessa, 
thus diverting an enormous amount of trade from 
Odessa, as the Dnieper is the backbone of our 
trade for grain arriving by water, wheat and barley 
chiefly. Now all contracts are made out Odessa, 
Nicolaieff, Kherson, and the latter port, which has 
had a lot of steamers lately, has all shipments 
lumped in under the heading “Odessa.” Meantime, 
Odessa is getting more and more dependent on the 
interior, Bessarabia, Podolia, etc. 


H. S. Church has added a feed department to 
his seed business at Spokane, Wash. 


D. M. Belt & Son, seed merchants of Quincy, 


Ill., have discontinued their seed business. 
The Amzi Godden Seed Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala., has filed articles of incorporation with a 


capital stock of $40,000. 


The crop of clover seed is late this year and has 
been moving slowly the last month with any- 
where from brisk sales. 


The Metzger Seed and Oil Co. of Toledo, Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $150,000, has transferred 
its charter from Delaware to Ohio. 

Herman Phillips, recently with S. W. Flower 
& Co. of Toledo, Ohio, is forming a company to 
epen a seed warehouse and engage in the seed 
and grain business in Toledo. 


A provincial charter has been issued to the 
Darch & Hunter Seed Co., Ltd., of London, Ont. 
The capital stock is $40,000 and the provincial 
directors are Frederick James Darch, John Wood 
Hunter, George Arthur Young and John O. Rich- 
ards. 


It will be worth while for dealers to note the 
admonition in J. F. Zahm & Co.’s letter of Sep- 
tember 380, which says: Look out for clover of 
poor quality. There is considerable of it. Don’t 
pay too much for that class of seed. It will pay 
you to keep the bright seed separate from that 
which is discolored. Don’t mix it. Don’t pay so 
much attention to prime when buying from the 
farmer. Watch the Red Letter and see what it 
quotes the low grades at. 

F. E. Winans, Chicago, reports October 12: 
The market continues weak and there was a 
further decline to-day of about 5 cents for dark, 
dirty and badly hulled seed. There is very little 
bright seed being offered. Country lots are quot- 


able from $2.45 for dark and dirty seed up to 
$3.20 for fancy seed. It still pays to keep the 
bright seed separate from the dark end dirty, 


and in shipping we would advise care in keeping 
the different grades separate. 

While it is yet too early to secure exact infor- 
mation on the European seed crop the indications 
are that there will be a good medium crop of 
red clover seed of fair quality. There is not quite 
so large a crop of white clover as last year, but 
the quality is reported as very good. There is 
also a large stock left over from last year which 
it is thought will cover all deficiencies in this 
year’s crop. The yield and quality of alsike will 
be about the same as last year. Old stocks of 
alfalfa have been used up, and while the acre- 
age is larger than in former years it is thought 
that prices will hold up strong. Prospects for 
timothy are said to be very favorable. 


Cabbage seeds are produced mainly in New 
York state, particularly on Long Island and in 
Connecticut. Cucumber seeds come from Mis- 


souri, Wisconsin and Nebraska. Corn and onions 
for seed are raised all over the country, and the 
same is true of melon seeds, but carrot seeds 
and lettuce seeds are mostly from the far West, 
California contributing the best and the greatest 
quantity. Peas for seed are obtained from the 
neighborhood of Traverse, Mich., and Manito- 
woc, Wis., the output of that region being free 
from the little worms which are liable to infest 
peas grown elsewhere. We send immense quan- 
tities of farm and garden seeds to Europe, but 
import only a few kinds, such as faney grass 
seeds. Of clover and grass seeds we export hun- 
dreds of tons annually, Yankee clover being in 
especially great demand abroad. Most of the red 
clover seed comes from the neighborhood of To- 
ledo, Ohio, in which city is the principal market 
for that product. Nowadays clover seed is quoted 
as regularly as wheat and corn on the produce 
exchanges, and the same may be said of timo- 
thy seed. Iowa alone produced more than two 
and a half million bushels of timothy seed last 
year, and during the same twelve months we ex- 
ported more than $3,000,000 worth of grass and 
clover seed. Utah is of all the states the great- 
est grower of the seeds of that wonderful forage 
plant, alfalfa. 


The steamer Ball Brothers cleared from Duluth 
on October 5 with 314,000 bushels of flax. The 
record was made by the Sahara, loaded a year ago, 
with 316,000 bushels. 

The shipping record at Ft. William for crop of 
1904 was 27,745,941 bushels of wheat, of which 
over 7,000,000 bushels went through Depot Har- 
bor, 4,750,000 to Montreal, 3,000,000 through God- 
erich, etc. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


At Wellsboro, Pa., Chas. Fought succeeds F. R. 
and R. W. Field, wholesalers and shippers of hay. 


The twelfth annual report of the National Hay 
Association will be ready for distribution to mem- 
bers early in November. 

E. H. Schulp, hay and straw baler at Van Wert, 
Ohio, has filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States court at Toledo. 


The hay, grain and feed store of John J. Karsten 
& Son, Chicago, was damaged by fire early this 
month, The property was insured. 

La Frentz & Karstens, wholesale dealers in hay 
and grain at Chicago, have certified to a decrease 
of capital stock from $30,000 to $10,000. 


A hay warehouse for baled hay has been erected 
at Two Creeks (Two Rivers, postoffice), Wis. The 
house is 200x50 feet and is roofed with galvanized 
iron. 


Fire in the hay and feed storehouse of J. F. 
Post, 422-424 Washington Avenue, Newark, N. J., 
last month, caused a loss of $5,000, covered by in- 
surance, 

Farmers in North Dakota have been advised to 
save all their flax straw in anticipation of a large 
demand. Flax.straw is used for making twine and 
for upholstering purposes. 


The hay and grain sheds of G. W. Reynolds & 
Sons in Spruce Street, Boston, Mass., sustained a 
fire loss of $2,000, September 27. The stock was 
partly covered by insurance. 

An alfalfa meal mill is under construction at 
Mankato, Minn. The building wil! be built entirely 
of cement blocks and will be fireproof. The mill 
is being built by F. E. Davenport. 


S. C. Johnson, who operates a grain elevator on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad at Crookston, Minn., 
bas bought up a quantity of baled hay for shipment 
to the lumber district. where hay is said to be 
scarce. : 


Shipping oat straw is a new industry in the 
vicinity of Oakland, Ill., and is said to be profitable. 
Up to a few years ago this straw was stacked and 
left for cattle to eat; now the farmers are paid 
$3.50 a ton for it. . 

A report from Endicott, Wash.,. says there is 
every indication that before the winter is over hay 
will command a high price on account of scant 
supply. Spokane buyers are contracting now for 
winter and spring delivery. 

The Southern Grain Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
purchased the hay warehouse of the Metzger-Hill 
Co., and are now in the market for all kinds of hay 
as well as grain. It is their intention to largely in- 
crease their shipping and receiving facilities. 

More poor hay than usual has been put up around 
Grafton, N. D., on account of excessive rains, but 
there is still a good deal of prairie hay that may 
be secured in good condition if the farmers are 
particular to get it in the bunch and stack as soon 
as possible. 


On account of an embargo placed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the C., B. & Q. posted a notice 


on the Chicago Board October 10 to the effect 
that it would not accept reconsigning orders of 
hay and straw to Jersey City, Weehawken and 


New York Harbor points. 

The early part of this month stocks of hay at 
New Orleans were big and the demand was light. 
Choice timothy was scarce at $15 @ $15.50; No. 
1 timothy, slow at $13. @ $14; No. 2 timothy dull 
at $11 @ $12.50. The call for choice clover mixed 
hay was only fair at $11.50 @ $12.50. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., the month opened with an ex- 
cellent demand for No. 1 timothy and good No. 2 
timothy. Receipts of these grades have been 
light. Low grade hay is still in plentiful supply. 
Choice timothy brings $13 @ $13.25 per ton; No. 
1 timothy $12.50 @ $13 and No. 2 timothy $10 @ 
$11.50. 

P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., says heavy 
rains have considerably damaged hay and straw 
ricks through central Indiana, and much of it can 
not be marketed. On account of the money lost 
last year on low grade hay he thinks shippers will 
not attempt to do much of anything with low 
grades this year. 

Experiments in Indiana in growing alfalfa have 
shown various results—good in some sections and 
poor in others. Professor Fisher of the Experi- 
ment Station is of the opinion that any Indiana 
soil that will produce corn will grow alfalfa, but 
open soils are more desirable. Inoculation of the 
soil is not only an advantage but necessary in some 
fields to secure a stand, Causes of failure in In- 


diana are the same as in the West, viz.: Poor 
drainage, pasturing when the alfalfa plant is too 
young, and a rank growth of weeds before the 
alfalfa was fairly started. 


The contract for supplying hay to the United 
States Government at Seattle, Wash., for shipment 
to Manila, has been increased 20 per cent. W. W. 
Robinson of Seattle, who has the contract, will 
under this instruction furnish 3,000 tons of hay in- 
stead of 2,500 tons. The quartermaster’s depart- 
ment has ordered the purchase also of 500 tons of 
eastern Washington hay for the Philippines. 


T. D. Randall & Co., Chicago, Ill., report Oc- 
tober 12: Hay market is very firm, supplies on 
hand are small and demand very active. Receipts 
for the past ten days have hardly been equal to 


the daily consumption, consequently prices have 
advanced. Choice timothy quotable at $12.00 to 
$12.50, No. 1 $10.50 to $11.50, No. 2 $9.00 to, 


$10.00, lower grades $6.00 to $8.50, rye straw firm 
at $7.00 to $7.50, oat and wheat straw $5.50 to 
$6.00. Choice Kansas and Indian Territory prairie 
hay firm at $11.50 to $12.00, No. 1 $10.00 to $11.00, 
lower grades $7.00 to $9.50. Choice Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska prairie hay $9.50 to $10.00, No. 
1 $8.00 to $9.00, lower grades $6.50 to $7.50. Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin feeding prairie hay 
$6.50 to $7.00, packing hay $5.50 to $6.00. Advices 
of shipments are very light, which would indicate 
light arrivals for some time to come, and there is 
no question but what present market will be well 
maintained, and cannot urge holders of hay too 
strongly to make a special effort to get their hay 
on present market, believing that results will be 
better than any time later on. 


The hay commission firm of Gleichmann, Johns 
& Pratt, New York City, formed five years ago 
by William Gleichmann, Fred L. Johns and Walter 
M. Pratt, was dissolved September 19 by mutual 
consent. The business will be continued by Fred 
L. Johns and Walter M. Pratt, under the name of 
Johns & Pratt. Mr. Gleichmann leaves the firm 
te devote his entire attention to his retail feed 
business in Brooklyn, which, during the past few 
years, has grown rapidly. The business will be 
ccntinued at the same location, Twenty-sixth 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, with every facility 
shippers have enjoyed in the past. Since the 
formation of the old firm in 1900, this firm has 
grown from nothing to a point where it is recog- 
nized as a strictly commission house, second to 
none in New York. Messrs. Johns and Pratt 
have for several years given their personal at- 
tention to the actual business of caring for 
consignments and will continue the business along 


essentially the same lines as they have been 
doing. They are comparatively young men, but 
have had considerable experience in this line, 


and this, combined with a natural aptitude for 
business and a desire to do the very best pos- 
sible on every shipment, has won for them a 


host of friends in the hay trade not only among 
the shipping fraternity but among their competi- 
tors as well. The new firm is incorporated for 
$10,000. 


H. H. Freeman & Co.’s market report, Chicago, 
October 12, says: Timothy—Market firm and fairly 
well cleaned up on all grades. Choice lots are 
searce. Should receipts continue light, as at pres- 
ent, a slightly better price will prevail. Receipts 
for the past ten days have been decreasing, the 
consumption having been greater than the arrivals. 
We cannot too strongly urge you to take advan- 
tage of the market we will have during the next 
30 days. The corn crop will absorb attention gen- 
erally for some time, as the crop is extremely 
large and will necessarily take longer than usual 
to care for it. After this work is concluded, how- 
ever, there will be little to interrupt the continu- 
ous, free movement of hay, and the crop will 
come in later on and sell at materially lower 
prices than it will now command. Prairie—Not 
much is arriving from any section, outside of state 
hay, which is more plentiful and some _ lower. 
Kansas hay is scarce and the top grades are in 
good request. Redleaf, poor hay is less wanted 
and sells more slowly. Color to hay is an impor- 
tant essential and the value of hay depreciates 
as it is lacking in this essential, The midland 
prairie from Iowa and Minnesota are not moving 
this year as in former seasons. This class of goods 
may move later on, but its value is not great 
and at present farmers are not taking the time 
to ship it, but are attending to other duties. 
State feeding and packing hay is in ample sup- 
ply, a large portion of the receipts being of this 
class. Do not let your hay stand in stack ex- 
posed to the fall rains. Bale and put in the 
barn or else ship it, for it will bring more now 
than if you permit it to get stained, discolored 
and spotted. Do not look for high prices this 
year, for the crop of corn, oats, hay, etc., greatly 
exceeds that of last season. When grain is cheap 
it will be fed more freely and less hay used, 
which is a further argument against higher hay 
prices. 


HAY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


President Voris has announced the standing 
committees for the National Hay Association ‘or 
1905-6, the following being the chairmen named: 

Arbitration—E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke, Ind. 

Legislation—W. L. Fain, Atlanta, Ga. 

Interstate Commerce—J. S. Cissel, Washington, 
LOY KES 

Terminal Facilities—J. W.Dusenbery, New York. 

Standard Bales—Geo. S. Bridge, Chicago. 

Cipher Code—J. L. Johnson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Quotations—Chas, J. Austin, New York. 

Statistics—S. T. Beveridge, Richmond, Va. 

Transportation—Geo. S. Loftus, St. Paul. 

Demurrage—Fred Muller, New Orleans. 

Grades—C, W. Tingley, Columbus, Ohio. 

Special on Grades—-J. A. Heath, Lenox, Mich, 


MICHIGAN HAY OUTLOOK. 


As forecasted a couple of months ago the Michi- 
gan hay situation is not all that the shipper could 
wish for. Most of the hay was damaged by rains 
during the summer and through delay in securing 
it at the time of wheat harvest. Some hay, how- 
ever, was secured without water damage at harvest 
and a few handlers of Michigan hay believed it 
would go on the market as No. 1 timothy; but ex- 
cept in a few instances this hay shows but little 
color when baled and is mixed too heavily with 
clover to be graded higher than No. 2. 

As a result of the frequent discussions on the 
subject shippers seem inclined to be more cautious 
than they have been the last few seasons and are 
paying the farmer a price for his hay which they 
can be sure will not prove to have been too high 
when the hay is shipped to market. There is un- 
doubtedly plenty of hay in Michigan of fair to good 
quality, but the proportion of No. 1 is very small. 


MINNESOTA HAY INSPECTION. 


The hay inspection law passed by the Minne- 
sota Legislature is not yet in thorough working 
order. The roads at St. Paul have been slow in 
putting in scales as required by the law and con- 
sequently there has been much delay in weighing 
cars, principally after they have been unloaded. 
Some shippers to St. Paul have been marking 
their cars “not for inspection,” and the fees zrom 
those inspected have hardly been sufficient to 
maintain the bureau. This trouble, however, has 
not been experienced at Duluth. 

Cars are weighed before and after unloading, 
and the railroad companies at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis have been exacting an extra switching 
charge for the return of empty cars from the 
seales after weighing. 

A conference on this point was held at Min- 
neapolis September 26 between the representa- 
tives of the railroads and the receivers and ship- 
pers of hay. The matter is now up with the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, and deal- 
ers interested anticipate the matter will be ad- 
justed in the near future. It is a case where 
there is a contention between the commission 
and the railroads. 


HAY CROP ESTIMATE. 


The Orange Judd Farmer estimates the hay crop 
of the year as “normal to slightly above normal 
in practically every section of the country,” against 
a shortage in yield in some states and a heavy yield 
in others for both the preceding years. The total 
area devoted to hay this year, as finally estimated, 
is 40,306,000 acres; average rate of yield, 1.45 tons 


per acre, and the total crop 58,330,000 tons. The 
showing in detail by states is as follows: 
Acres. Per Acre. Tons. 

New England....... 3,939,000 1.15 - 4,530,000 
ING YiOrke-a eee 5,166,000 1.45 7,491,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 3,228,000 1.50 4,842,000 
BIRO St conic, weeesercucnieas 442,000 1.60 707,000 
ATKANSAS! ceo Grek. 86,000 1.50 129,000 
MenneSsee sas cece 390,000 165 605,000 
West Virginia .;.... 528,000 1.40 739,000 
Kentucky -.caciecasns 429,000 Tea) 588,000 
(Q) oles eta Beeensiorayd on bin ¢ 2,630,000 155 4,077,000 
IMG CHT am eeu, ce oats 2,236,000 1.47 3,287,000 
Tnclavvag cts reer: 1,787,000 1.39 2,484,000 
WON 6 2s eon.gace 2,722,000 1.25 3,403,000 
IW ASCONSLMs cerca. 1,861,000 1.98 3,685,000 
MAND eSOtay cases 876,000 1.74 1,524,000 
TOWA™ shea sce ers 3,101,000 1.76 5,458,000 
IMBISETOUSLN 5 oo doug exo 2,522,000 1.19 3,001,000 
Ian Sas? a1. Bem ce eas 2,005,000 1.39 2,787,000 
Nepraskal s.2cesce se 585,000 1.70 995,000 
North Dakota....... 144,000 1.40 202,000 
South Dakota....... 190,000 1.40 266,000 
California, we. sekhecss 611,000 1.25 764,000 
Oregzonl se nose ase 344,000 2.00 688,000 
Washington 325,000 2.10 683,000 
Oklahoma wrasneece 235,000 1.25 294,000 
OPS Aenea tenie 3,924,000 1.380 5,101,000 

TOLEDO ns titer coeee 40,306,000 1.45 58,330,000 

TO OA i Seheecisrchatontets 40,098,000 1.45 58,164,000 

1903's aixartiiees Shearer 40,037,000 1.44 57,806,000 


These figures are intended to include only the 
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cultivated grasses, wild and slough hay not being 
counted, nor is millet nor small grain cut for hay. 


NEW YORK HAY EXCHANGE, 


At the meeting of the New York Hay Exchange 
Association, held October 4, new committees were 
appointed as given below: 

Railroads—E. A. Dillenbeck, F. Williams, C. B. 
Morris, Frank Dusenbery, Perry Hatch, W. J. 
Overocker, F. L. Lewis. A terminal committee was 
also named which is really part of the railroad com- 
mittee, consisting of C. J. Austin, F. Williams and 
E. A. Dillenbeck. 

Arbitration—O. K. Linabury, F. A. Slingerland, 
W. A. Fuller. 

Resolutions—C. J, Leward, A. F. Fisher, J. Mid- 
dlewood, W. Hasbrook. 

Membership—F. A. Slingerland, John A. Murray, 
P. C. Lynch, George N. Reinhardt, F. A. Vrooman. 

Rules—A. A. Hanks, T. P. Huffman, H. Ingersoll, 
John A. Murray, 
G. M. Dickerson. 

Quotation—George E. Van Vorst, Fred Williams, 
F. A. Jones, A. A. Hanks, Edward Vreeland, J. M. 
Hait, W. C. Bloomingdale. ; 

A special committee composed of E. D. Miner and 
W. J. Overocker was appointed to confer with the 
traffic managers of the railroads entering New 
York with a view to adjusting satisfactorily cer- 
tain of the fixed charges, which the trade believes 
are excessive. 

The Exchange Association is a strong organiza- 
tion of the leading hay commission firms in New 
York City and it is anticipated there will be much 
benefit to the hay trade at large as a result of its 
activity. 


BEAN CROP UNEVEN. 


The last two weeks of September were devoted 
to harvesting and thrashing field beans in Michi- 
gan and New York. As to the yield, Orange Judd 
Farmer says: “Generally it appears the Michi- 
gan promise is better than in the Empire state, 
and these two sections dominate the field bean 
situation. In Michigan the early part of. the 
season was too wet, but reports from such coun- 
ties as Allegan, Hillsdale, Jackson, Calhoun, etc., 
tell of fairly good harvesting weather for the most 
part. Thus returns on all but low, heavy lands 
may prove fairly satisfactory. Early thrashings 
in Jackson, showed an average yield around 12 
bushels per acre. 

Various reports from some leading bean coun- 
ties of New York complain of the yield not com- 
ing up to expectations. The season has witnessed 
plenty of moisture for the crop, too much, in 
fact, and in some counties more or less rust 
was reported. 


A farmer near Reardan, Wash., thrashed 23 
acres of oats that averaged 124 bushels per acre. 

The steamship Iowa on September 16 completed 
loading 32,000 bushels of wheat at Galveston for 
export, being the first boat out of that port with 
grain this season. 

Wheat receiving stations in eastern Washing- 
ton report heavy deliveries of grain, but com- 
paratively few sales, farmers preferring to store 
and pay charges to selling in the neighborhood 
of 60 to 65 cents. 

It is said many elevator companies in South 
Dakota have failed to publish their rates for the 
storage of grain for the year beginning Septem- 
ber 1. Under the law the negligence may subject 
the delinquent to a fine of $100 to $1,000, as well 
as imprisonment. 

Bids for seed to arrive are generally below the 
current prices, dealers discounting more or less 
for deferred shipment, Country shippers are fully 
as able to take chances on this difference as To- 
ledo dealers. Competition is very keen here for 
spot seed, and clover sent us on consignment 
gets the benefit of it. At times one may strike 
a market upon which he will lose a little, but 
by keeping it coming as fast as you buy it you 
make a good average, besides getting the difference 
between spot seed and seed sold to arrive. One 
of our best shippers has followed this plan for 
four years and says he makes money by so 
doing.—Zahm & Co., Toledo. 

The newspapers announce that Secretary Shaw 
will deposit, wholly in the New York City banks, 
$20,000,000 of government money. Tnus the» Wall 
Street speculators in “lithographs,” at the first 
signs of stringency, are helped by “the treas- 
ury” to sustain prices. We have seen wheat sell 
in this market at 48%, (1895), corn at 19% cents 
(1896), and oats at 14% cents (1896), but we 
have never known the government to offer so 
much as a word in support of cereals, though 
all its clap-trap spellbinders invariably assert 
that “agriculture is the basis of the nation’s 
prosperity.” The West is easily satisfied—easily 
humbugged.—Pope & Eckhardt Co., September 13, 


H. F. Hotaling, Charles Ladue, : 


PERSONAL 


George Atlvig is buying grain for Jennison Bros. 
at Arco, Minn. 

Martin Pelton has taken charge of the elevator 
at Patsey, N. D. 

Pat Bailey has taken charge of the new elevator 
at Carbury, N. W. T. 

Frank Boldt is the new manager of the Brown 
Elevator at Sibley, Iowa. 

C. D. Bacon is now agent for the Monarch Ele- 
vator Co. at Pillager, Minn. ; 

J. C. Minert now has charge of the Interstate 
Elevator at Danvers, Minn. 

William Gilmore has taken charge of the Na- 
tional Elevator at Herriot, N. D. 

Arthur Reitz now has charge of the Carlon & 
Beardslee Elevator at Corsica, S. D. 

Theron D. Platt is the new agent for the Gibbs 
Grain & Fuel Co. at Fargo, N. D. 

Frank Keeler is in charge of the new elevator 
recently erected at Buchanan, N. D. 

Fred Woodworth is now buying grain at Tagus, 
N. D., for the Twin City Elevator Co. 

Eric Lund is now buying grain at the Great 
Western Elevator at Hitterdal, Minn. 

George Page is managing the interests of the 
MacLean & Page Co. at Sarles, N. D. 

John Traynor has left Bowbells, N. D., to take 
charge of a grain elevator at Flaxton. 

Henry Narveson has assumed the management 
of the Soo Elevator at Erskine, Minn. 

Andrew Krause has taken charge of H. Gund 
& Co.’s grain elevator at Rosemont, Neb. 

G. O. Blegen has accepted a position as grain 
buyer with G. L. Chesley of Armour, S. D. 

Joseph Reuter has been appointed manager of 
Koenig & Co.’s elevator at Garrison, N. D. 

W. E. Jennings of Milton, N. D., is buying grain 
for the Empire Elevator Co, at Corona, S. D. 

Walter Carr has taken charge of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.’s elevator at Gettysburg, S. D. 

W. E. Jennings has left Milton, N. D., to take 
charge of the grain elevator at Milbank, S. D. 

A. W. Plaster has taken charge of the Northern 
Supply Co.’s elevator at Saint Croix Falls, Wis. 

G. J. Miller of Harvey, N. D., is now representing 


‘the Cargili-Robb Elevator Co. at Kenmare, N. D. 


William O’Neil of Minnewaukon, N. D,, has 
taken charge of the Lahart Elevator at Lahart. 

Henry Bohan of Mankato, Minn., has accepted a 
position in the National Elevator at Easby, N. D. 

Will Edge has left Lakota, N. D., to resume 
charge of the A. G. Tanton’s Elevator at Lawton. 

M. L, Hunt, formerly of Crystal, is buying wheat 
for the Crookston: Milling Co. at Crookston, N. D. 

L. L. Lundell has sold his mill at Marshall, I11., 
and is now buying grain for Bartlett, Kuhn & Co. 

J. F. Donovan & Co. have secured A. S. How- 
ell to manage their grain elevator at Hardin, 
Towa. 

W. A. Lemon of Graceville, S. D., is buying wheat 
at the S. E. Oscarson Co. elevator at Whiterock, 
S20: 

C. BE. Hedlund of Wilton, N. D., is now local 
agent at the Washburn Elevator at Underwood, 
Ni BD: 

George Fuller has succeeded M. L. Hunt as grain 
buyer for the Imperial Elevator Co. at Crystal, 
ND: 

Al. Hunt has accepted a position as grain buyer 
in the National Elevator Co.’s elevator at Lawton, 
N. D. 

The Minnesota Grain Co.’s elevator at Hoff- 
man, Minn., is open with Andrew Gulbranson as 
buyer. 

S. E. DeLong has succeeded H. C. Calvert as 
nanager of the Bemidji Elevator Co. at Bemidji, 
Minn. : 

BE. E. Otis has gone to Cogswell, N. D., to buy 
grain for the elevator managed by M. Swan of 
Britton. 

Cc. E. Allen has been engaged by the Atlantic 
Elevator Co. to manage its grain elevator at War- 
ren, Minn. 

Myron Knudson of Mondovi, Wis., has taken 
charge of the Northern Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Boyd, Wis. 

Chauncey Giem has accepted the position as 
grain buyer at Wayburn, Minn., for the Western 
Elevator Coa. 

Austin Baalson has returned to Glenwood, Minn., 
to assume the management of Dougherty’s Elevator 
on the Soo, tne position made vacant by the ap- 


pointment of George Gilbertson to the office of 
sheriff. 

Ross Everson has succeeded A. E. Smith as 
agent of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at 
Leeds, N. D. 

J. H. Cline has left Kulm, N. D., to accept a 
position in the elevator at Wishek, N. D,, for 
Gackle & Co. 

A. D. Halliday of Hensel, 
the management of the 
Cavalier, N. D. 

Henry Duechler has been engaged as assistant 
grain buyer at the G. Doering & Co. elevator at 
Goodrich, N. D. 

Lewis Hastman has been engaged as _ superin- 
tendent by Follett & Emert in their grain elevator 
at Dewar, Iowa. 

John O. Claghan 


N. D., has assumed 
McCabe Elevator at 


has been engaged as grain 


buyer for the Crown Elevator Co.’s elevator at 
Frederick, S. D. 

Chris Hillesheim has been engaged to buy 
wheat for the Great Western Elevator Co. at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

William Lindgren has accepted a position as 


wheat buyer in the Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co. 
at Strandburg, S. D. 


J. L. Koehne has gone to Mandan, N. D., where 
he has accepted a position as grain buyer for the 
elevator at that place. 


81, A. Johnson is looking after grain shipments 
at Park River, N. D., for McGuire & Atwood of 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 


L. E. Viets has resigned his position at Felton, 
Minn., as agent for the Jenkins Elevator Co. and 
has gone to Kulm, N. D. 


William Maloney has accepted a position as 
wheat buyer for the Perry Elevator Co. on the Soo 
Line at Alexandria, Minn. 

A. E. Peterson has left Hallock, Minn., for 
Irene, N. D., where he has accepted the agency 
of an elevator at that place. 


A. Pearson of Minneapolis, Minn., has succeeded 
W. T. Spillane as agent for the Thorp Elevator 
Co. at Red Lake Falls, Minn. 

Peter Berger, formerly of Arlington, Minn., has 
been employed as, grain buyer for the Pacific EBle- 
vator Co. at Green Isle, Minn, 

Thomas W. Harper of Park Rapids has been 
engaged as grain buyer at the Interstate Grain 
Co.’s elevator at Leaf River, Minn. 

Walter Ramsdell has left Sebeka, Minn., to 
take the management of the St. Anthony and 
Dakota Elevator at Mallory, Minn. 

E. J. Huff has left Minneapolis, Minn., to as- 
sume the duties of agent for the Victoria Ele- 
vator Co.’s elevator at Pembina, N. D. 

C. E. Crosen of Argonia has been appointed 
deputy state grain inspector for the state of Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at Wellington, Kan. 

George Lillie has left Felton, Minn., for Mc- 
Cumber, N. D., where he has accepted a position 
as local agent for the Amenia Elevator Co. 

John Cowan, recently agent for the Cargill Ele- 
vator Co. at Knox, N. D., has accepted a similar 
position with the same firm at Newburg, N. D. 

N. P. R. Nelson, who has been in the employ of 
the Woodworth Elevator Co, at Carlos, Minn., has 
opened the Woodworth Elevator at Parker’s Prairie. 

John Young has left Baldwin, N. D., where he 
has been buying grain for the Washburn Elevator 
Co., and is buying for the same company at Mann- 
haven. 

Albert Smith, who has had charge of the St. 
Anthony and Dakota Elevator at Leeds, N. D., 
for the past eighteen years, has resigned the po- 
sition. 

A. Walch, who has had charge of the London 
Elevator of the Myrtle Grain Co, of Myrtle, Minn., 
has resigned that position and will go into other 
business. 

Willis P. Buckingham has resigned his position 
as agent for the Duluth Elevator Co. at Park River, 
N. D., to accept a position with the Park River 
Roller Mills, as grain buyer. 

E. P. Williams, recently superintendent of Ele- 
vator “B” at Galveston, Texas, is now associated 
with the Galveston Wharf Co. as superintendent 
of Elevator “A” in that city. 

Harry C. Calvert has resigned his position with 
the Bemidji Elevator Co. at their elevator at 
Bemidji, Minn., and has engaged in the grain 
brokerage business at that place. 

C. E. Needham, formerly of Winside, Neb., has 
removed to Anamosa, Iowa, where he will take 
charge of a line of elevators which are to be built 
this fall from Anamosa to Quasqueton. 

Andrew L. Opland, who has been grain clerk 
for twelve years with the Great Northern Rail- 
road, at Superior, Wis., has accepted a position 
with the Duluth Grain Sampling and Inspection 
Bureau at Duluth, Minn. 
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CROP REPORTS 


The state crop report of Kentucky for October 
says the corn crop is a full one. The yield of 
wheat per acre is a little below the average for 
the state. Oats and rye are above the average. 


The careful selection of seed last spring which 
prevailed almost universally in Maryland will give 


that state a bumper crop of corn this fall. It 
is thought that the yield is fully 40 per cent 
above the average. 


Corn in Indiana matured and dried rapidly, and 
good progress was made in cutting and shocking 
early in October. As a whole, the reports are that 
a better crop of corn in either quantity or quality 
was probably never sown in the state. 

The cutting of corn has been progressing rap- 
idly in the eastern states, and the late crop is 
nearly safe from frost. The soil was in excellent 
condition, seeding well advanced, and early sown 


wheat has been coming up nicely in most sec- 
lions. 
Corn in Nebraska was fully matured by the 


first part of October and was in no danger from 
frost. There will be no light or soft corn this 
fall, thereby enhancing the value of the regular 
crop. Nominally the same conditions prevail in 
the Dakotas. 

Corn is continuing to dry and mature rapidly 
in Illinois, and it is estimated that less than one- 
twentieth remains exposed to injury by frost in 
the northern half of the state. The crop is re- 
ported much above the average in the northern 
district and very satisfactory elsewhere. 

For the past two weeks Kansas farmers have 
been harvesting the most valuable corn crop ever 
grown in the state. The lowest estimate of the 
total yield is 250,000,000 bushels. F. D. Coburn, 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, has 
placed the wheat yield of Kansas at 175,576,867 
bushels, the third largest crop ever raised in the 
state. 

The report of the Ohio Department of Agricul- 
ture on October 1 says that corn prospects are 
estimated at 89 per cent, compared with an aver- 
age. The crop matured rapidly, with very little 
danger now from injury by frost. Total estimated 
product of wheat for 1905, 32,157,134’ bushels; 
oats, 1,454,554 bushels; barley, 863,004 bushels; 
rye, 1,031,471 bushels. 

According to the report issued October 6 by 
the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
the corn crop of Missouri this year will amount 
to 233,000,000 bushels, a decrease during the 
month of 23,500,000 bushels. The crop estimate 
is based on an acreage of 7,076,000, with a yield 


per acre of 33 bushels. Over 90 per cent of the 
crop is safe from killing frosts, and about one- 
third has been cut for fodder. Because of the 


wet weather during last month many creeks and 
small rivers overflowed, causing a heavy loss. 
Wheat seeding was also greatly delayed by wet 
weather, and only 40 per cent of the crop is in 
the .ground, whereas almost all of it should be 
sown by this time. The condition of wheat is 
93, which is above the average for this time of 
year. The acreage will be practically the same as 
last year. 

The government report October 10 made no 
great change in the indicated yields of grain, the 
most material departure from the September fig- 
ures being a gain of 39,000,000 bushels in the 
oats crop over the yield suggested last month. 
The average yield of that cereal was put at 33.9 
bushels to the acre, which figures out a crop of 
239,000,000 bushels, or 44,000,000 bushels larger 
than the official estimate of ‘last year. The corn 
condition was placed at 89.2, against 89.5 last 
month, 83.9 last year, and a ten-year average of 
80.2, or on a par yield of 31 bushels, suggesting 
an average yield of 27.6 bushels to the acre, or 
a crop of 2,595,000,000 bushels, against 2,600,000,- 
000 bushels last month, or on a par of 32 bushels, 
a total of 2,679,000,000 bushels. The former basis 
makes the crop 128,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year, and the latter 212,000,000 bushels larger. 
The surplus wheat average yield was made 14.7 
bushels to the acre, subject to final revision in 


December. This makes the crop 259,000,000 bush- 
els, 2,000,000 bushels under the total indicated 
last month, and 32,000,000 bushels more than 


raised last year. Taking the government figures 
on winter wheat, 424,000,000 bushels, the wheat 
erop is 683,000,000 bushels. The preliminary esti- 
mate of yield per acre ‘of barley is 26.7 bushels, 
against 27.2 bushels a year ago, and a ten-year 
average of 25 bushels. The average for quality 
is 86.2, against 88.7 last year. The yield per acre 
of rye is 16.6 bushels, against 15.2 bushels last 
year, and a ten-year average of 15.2 bushels. The 


average condition of buckwheat was 91.6, against 
$1.8 a month ago, and 88.7 in 1904; flax was 91.5, 
against 94.2 a month ago and 87.0 in 1904. 


Estimates of Iowa corn and oats crop, issued 
on October 10 by Geo. A. Wells, secretary of the 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, was as follows: 
“Averaged reports of October 1 from grain deal- 
ers show the acreage of corn to be 105, and oats 
105, as compared with last year’s acreage, based 
at 100. Same reports indicate an average yield 
tor Iowa of 40 bushels of corn and 36 bushels 
of oats per acre. Final estimates of United States 
Agricultural Department for 1904 crops were 
9,295,683 acres of corn yielding 32.6 bushels per 
acre, total crop 303,039,266 bushels, and 3,822,600 
acres of oats yielding 32 bushels per acre, total 
crop 122,328,200 bushels. The crop estimate by 
the Agricultural Department for September, 1905, 
was 8,767,000 acres of corn, total crop 324,379,000 
bushels, showing an average yield of 37 bushels 
per acre, and 3,746,000 acres of oats, total crop 
133,806,000 bushels, showing an average yield of 
26 bushels per acre. The fact that crop condi- 
tions have been extremely favorable during the 
month of September for maturing the late corn, 
that seemed questionable September’ 1, would 
warrant the expectation that the government will 
increase the yield per acre in their report for 
October, which will narrow up the difference be- 
tween the government report for September and 
Grain Dealers’ report for October on yield of 
corn per acre, while the two reports show ex- 
actly the same yield of oats per acre, to wit: 36 
bushels. It would seem certain that the average 
vield of corn must be close to 40 bushels per acre, 
and as this is the third time the Grain Dealers 
have made the estimate of average yield of oats 
36 bushels per acre and the government report 
being identical, would seem to make this figure 
almost unquestionable. If we compute the total 
crop for 1905, using the government figures of 
1904 for the acreage on basis of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ reports, we would have 9,760,467 acres yield- 
ing 40 bushels per acre, total crop of 390,418,680 
bushels of corn; likewise, regarding the oats, we 
would have 4,013,730 acres yielding 36 bushels 
per acre, total crop of 144,494,280 bushels of oats. 
Acreage is the uncertain element in making up 
the crop estimates at this time, and it is my per- 
sonal opinion that as a general rule the acreage 
computed in crop statistics is much too large, but 
1 do not believe that Iowa has a less acreage of 
corn this year than last.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVES | 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Campus, IIl., 
has declared a 5 per cent dividend on the capital 
stock and also makes a showing of $2,000 worth of 
improvements on their property. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Lismore, 
Minn., recently voted to borrow $4,000 to use in 
conducting the business this year. They also de- 
cided to make arrangements for leasing a site so 
they might build next year. 

Pp. H. Pelkey, contractor, has levied an attach- 
ment on the Farmers’ Elevator Company’s house 
at Halstead, Kan., for $2,927.27, amount due on his 
construction contract. Garnishee notices also have 
been served on the stockholders. 

There has been a lively scrap for the new grain 
at Hector, Minn., and as a result the farmers’ 
company closed the doors of its elevator pending 
a peace. The farmers hauling are getting the 
benefit of 3 to 4 cents above the average margin. 

An order was allowed at Crookston, Minn., 
against the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Neils- 
ville, Minn., allowing nearly all the claims pre- 
sented. The receiver, Lucius Miller, has been in- 
structed to pay all the accounts outstanding that 
ean be paid out of the funds available. These will 
fall about $640 short of debts outstanding. 

The Society of Equity at Rochester, Minn., is 
said to be trying to make an arrangement with 
local bankers to have the bankers loan money on 
grain so that farmers will not have to sell their 
produce in order to get ready money. If this plan 
is carried out a warehouse will probably be built 
and when a bank loans money on grain, the grain 
will be stored away in the warehouse to insure 
payment of the loan. That ought to be easy—too 
easy to require a mass meeting to make the pro- 
posal. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Spiritwood, 
N. D., has gone into the hands of a receiver on 
petition of McCarthy Bros., grain commission house 
at Duluth, who are the largest creditors. It is 
understood that the liabilities of the company 
amount to between $15,000 and $18,000, while the 
assets include some $7,000 worth of grain, about 
$500 worth of coal, a building that cost $5,500 and 


$1,700 in cash. McHugh-Christianson Co. of Min- 
neapolis are said to have succeeded in becoming a 
preferred creditor in the amount of $7,000 by secur- 
ing a mortgage on some 14,000 bushels of grain in 
the elevator which, owing to the scarcity of cars, 
was not shipped before the mortgage given by the 
company was placed on record. R. BE. Hull of Fargo 
is president of the company and H. L. Hull is also 
largely interested in the concern, the two practic- 
ally owning all the stock. Among other liabilities 
are a number of checks for wheat drawn on a 
Jamestown bank which were not paid on presenta- 
tion. It is said to be probable that the affairs of 
the company will be made the subject of a public 
investigation. 


_ FIRES--CASUALTIES 


Spangler Bros.’ grain elevator at Defiance, Ohio, 
was burned in October. 


F, Louy’s Sons elevator at Stryker, 
burned the last part of September. 


The elevator owned by Britt Hart at Washing- 
ton, Pa., was damaged by fire on October 6. 


The Hathaway-Keath Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Mexico, Mo., was burned on the night of Septem- 
ber 19. 

The Cargill Elevator at Page, N. D., collapsed 
the last part of September from too great pressure 
of grain. 

E. H. Vankirk’s new elevator, near Silver City, 
Iowa, was wrecked in a severe windstorm Sep- 
tember 19. 

The Middle Division Elevator Co.’s grain ele- 
vator at Harvey, Ill., was damaged by fire on the 
morning of October 1. 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co., wholesale grain deal- 
ers of Portland, Ore., suffered: a loss from fire 
of $35,000 on October 3. 

A. Waller & Co.’s grain elevator at Henderson, 
Ky., was damaged by fire shortly after 4 o’clock 
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on the afternoon of October 3. 


The Schultz Grain Elevator at Hillview, Ill., was 
burned on the night of September 17. A large 
amount of grain was also consumed. 


The King Milling Co.’s grain elevator at Lowell, 
Mich., was burned at 1 a. m., September 19. Loss 
about $2,000, with a partial insurance. 


The grain elevator at West Ridge, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire in September. Loss $7,000, with in- 
surance of $5,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 

Hither the elevator was too full of grain or 
faulty construction was the cause of the collapse 
of the Farmers’ Elevator at Leal, N. D., recently. 


Friction in the machinery caused a slight blaze 
in the Interior Transfer Elevator Co.’s elevator at 
South Bend, Ind., on the afternoon of September 
16. The damage was nominal. 


Fire destroyed the grain elevator at Rileysburg, 
Ind., at 3:15 a. m., September 18. The elevator 
was filled with grain which was only partially in- 
sured, the loss being about $8,000. 


A part of the Marshall Milling Co.’s grain ele- 
vator at Mansfield, S. D., gave way in September 
and several hundred bushels of wheat were de- 
posited on the railway tracks. No one was in- 
jured, 


A fire caused considerable damage in the Em- 
pire Mill’s elevator at Columbus, Ga., at 3 a. m., 
September 29. It was thought the ‘fire originated 
from friction which caused the dust of the elevator 
to ignite. 

Ewing Bros.’ grain elevator at Newton Hamilton, 
Pa., together with a large amount of grain, was 
burned September 25. The fire was thought to 
have been of incendiary origin. Loss $15,000, with 
partial insurance. 


The Lariviere Farmers’ Blevator at Lariviere, 
Man., was damaged by fire which started shortly 
after 9 a. m., September 22. The fire was ex- 
tinguished by a bucket brigade. The damage to 
the building was about $300. 

The large grain and hay establishment of George : 
W. Reynolds & Son at Chelsea Station, Boston, 
Mass., was damaged by fire at 8 p. m,, September 
28. It was thought the fire was started by in- 
cendiaries. Loss about $3,800. 


The grain elevator at Gessie, Ind., near Perrys- 
ville, was burned at 2 p. m., September 18. About 
1,000 bushels of oats and a considerable amount 
of wheat was destroyed. Loss $8,000, with a par- 
tial insurance. 

John Wilson met his death on September 15 by 
being smothered to death in one of the grain 
tanks of the Gulf Elevator at Kansas City, Mo. 
Grain had not been running freely from the hop- 
per in one of the grain tanks and he had gone to 
remedy the trouble. It was later thought hé had 
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lain down on the grain and fallen asleep, as that 


seemed the only possible chance of his being 
smothered in the hopper. 


The grain elevator belonging to D. C, Miller at 
Oxford, Ohio, was burned early on the morning of 
September 138. The fire started near the cupola 
from an unknown cause. A large amount of grain 
was consumed. Loss $9,000, covered by insurance. 


. The Williamson Elevator at Idana, Kan., was 
burned on the morning of October 2. The eleva- 
tor had a capacity of 10,000 bushels and at the 
time of the fire contained 3,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,000 bushels of corn and 1,000 bushels of oats. 
The cause of the fire was not known. 


The Haefner Elevator at Alma, Wis., leased by 
the R. E. Jones Co. of Wabasha, Minn., was burned 
.on the night of September 28. The fire started 
from sparks from a. passing locomotive. The ele- 
vator contained about 6,000 bushels of barley, Loss 
$4,000. The house will be rebuilt at once. 


The Alexander Brown Milling and Blevator Co.’s 
plant at Toronto, Ont., was burned at 1:25 a. m, 
September 19. The fire started in the elevator 
shaft, from which it spread to the main building. 
About 50,000 bushels of wheat were consumed. 
Loss on buildings $100,000 and on stock $60,000. 


The large grain elevator of J. H. Main & Sons 
at Delaware, Ohio, caught fire from a spark from 
a passing locomotive shortly after 9 a. m., Sep- 
tember 26, and was burned. Loss on _ building, 
$1,800, on which an insurance was carried of $800; 
loss on stock, $1,800, with an insurance of $1,000. 


Wagener & Son’s grain elevator at West Concord, 
Minn., was burned on the night of September 27. 
The fire was supposed to have originated from 
sparks from a passing engine. About 900 bushels 
of grain were burned. Loss, $1,500, with partial 
insurance. 


The grain elevator at Ixonia, Wis., owned by 
H. E. Humphrey, was burned late in the afternoon 
of October 2. It was thought the fire caught from 
a passenger train, which had left just before it was 
discovered. There was no insurance on the build- 
ing and it contained little of value. 


The large grain elevator owned by the C., M. & 
St. P. Railroad at Maquoketa, Iowa, was damaged 
by fire at midnight, September 24. The fire was 
discovered before it had gained great headway, and 
was extinguished by the city fire department. 
Loss about $5,000, covered by insurance. 

The grain elevator at Hensel, N. D., gave way 
recently with its load of 42,000 bushels of wheat 
and 10,000 bushels of flax. The accident caused 
considerable loss aside from the damage to the 
building, as there was delay in getting cars to 
move the grain so that the elevator could be re- 
paired. 


The wholesale and retail grain and hay ware- 
house of the C. E. Spooner Co. on North Com- 
mercial Wharf at Newport, R. I, received dam- 
ages amounting to $8,000 on October 8 from fire. 
The fire started in a small unoccupied shed on 
Scott’s Wharf adjoining the Spooner establish- 
ment and worked through a brick wall into the 
hay storeroom. 


The Stockton Milling Co.’s grain elevator, flour 
mill and warehouse at Stockton, Kan., was burned 
at 10 p. m., September 26. The fire originated 
in the elevator supposedly from a hot journal. 
The niill building was of frame, the boiler and en- 
gine house being of stone. Insurance on plant, 
$9,500, settled at $8,500; insurance on stock $7,500, 
settled at $4,000. 

Fire, supposed to be of incendiary origin, did $50,- 
000 damage to two Chicago hay, grain and feed 
stores October 10.. A loss of $35,000 was on the 
store of Kemper Bros. at 663-665 North Halsted 
Street. The second fire was in the store of Fred 
Grimsell at 1521-1523 Milwaukee Avenue, and dam- 
aged adjoining property. Mr. Grimsell discovered 
a snvall blaze among some hay in the rear of his 
store which burned so rapidly it was beyond con- 
trol before he could get a pail of water. His hands 
and face were slightly burned. 


But for very timely help the Howard Elevator 
at Edgerton, Minn., would have burned in Sep- 
tember. The blaze was noticed in the engine room 
by parties who chanced to be passing the elevator, 
and they were able to extinguish it before serious 
damage had been done. The fire was caused by 
the heated condition of' the exhaust pipe of the 
engine. The pipe passed out of doors about eight 
inches under the sill of the engine room through a 
foundation of cement and stone. The steady run- 
ning of the engine all day had heated the cement 
and stone so hot that the sills ignited. When dis- 
covered the fire was under good headway and 
would have soon reached the gasoline tank. 


The quality of wheat arriving at Winnipeg is 
indicated by the record for September 20, 21 
and 22, when of 1,452 cars handled no less than 
1,245 were contract; or, in other words, 224 cars 
were No. 1 hard, 834 No. 1 northern and 192 No. 
2 northern. 


IN THE COURTS 


The case of the Farmers’ Independent Elevator 
Co. at Denbigh is again in the courts at Fargo, N. 
D., to settle a matter of insurance on the elevator 
burned nearly two years ago. 


The Jones Grain Co., Nebraska City, Neb., has 
brought suit in the County Court against the Postal 
Telegraph Co. for $70 damages for failure to de- 
liver a message promptly, thereby causing them 
to lose that amount of money on a grain deal. 

In the action of Henry Godfreyson, a farmer 
living near Rodney, Iowa, against the Neola Grain 
Company, tried at Onawa, a verdict has been 
rendered for the Elevator Company. Godfreyson 
claimed that he was injured by falling into the 
dump while driving a team into the defendant’s 
elevator at Rodney, and asked $5,000 damages. 
The court held there was contributary negligence. 

Geo. Haynes has sued the Updike Grain Co. at 
Omaha for $10,000 damages for personal injuries. 
He alleges that while employed on construction 
of the grain elevator at South Omaha he was hold- 
ing a piece of corrugated iron to the top of the 
building, when the rope broke, letting it fall a 
distance of 140 feet. It struck him on the neck. 
He states that he sustained a concussion of the 
brain and spinal cord, paralysis of muscles of the 
neck and other injuries. 


Action has been filed at Lincoln, Neb., by Chas. 
Kubach against the A. M. McDearmott Grain Com- 
mission Company to recover $2,631.25 which the 
plaintiff claims to have deposited with the defend- 
ant company as margins on two deals in wheat. He 
asserted he sold 80,000 bushels of the grain in two 
days, and claims that in neither transaction did the 
ecmmission company fully perform its duty to him 
as his agent. Mr. McDearmott replies that the case 
is simply one of a loss in the usual course of busi- 
ness. 

Mark Bates secured a judgment on September 
21 against Harry Wood for $1,425, before Judge 
Gary. The suit grew out of a contract between 
the parties, who are commission merchants at 
Chicago, for the sale of 60,000 bushels of wheat 
at 82% cents, the price of wheat the day the con- 
tract was made, September 138, Bates being the 
purchaser. The offer was to be closed the next 
day. September 14 the price of wheat rose to 
851%, cents. Bates alleges that Wood refused to 
live up to the contract and suit was brought for 
the difference in the selling prices of wheat Sep- 
tember 13 and 14. 


In the case of P. Olund and others against P. 
Hueffner, at Durand, Wis., the referee has filed a 
decision in favor of the plaintiff. Hueffner was 
lessee of an elevator at Pekin owned by EH. H. 
Pfaff, and the latter bought grain thereat as the 
agent of Hueffner. In the course of business, a 
number of farmers put grain in the house for stor- 
age, accepting the usual documents therefor. 
When the elevator was burned, the farmers de- 
manded their grain in store or payment there- 
for, a demand which MHueffner refused on the 
ground that as agent Pfaff was not authorized to 
issue warehouge receipts or to accept grain for 
storage, Hence many suits, the one at bar being 
the test case. 

B. R. Beall of Kansas City has filed two suits 
against the Kansas City Board of Trade. In the 
first he claims damages of $2,150, and alleges that 
had sold his membership in the organization for 
that amount and that it was being withheld at the 
instance of the Adams Grain Company, which 
claimed he owed them money. In the second 
suit he asks for $75,000 actual and $10,000 punitive 
damages. He alleges that he had been a member 
of the Board of Trade, doing a commission grain 
business and earning $17,500 a year, but that in 
March last he was suspended by the officers of the 
organization without just cause, and in conse- 
quence his income has been decreased and that 
he has been damaged to the amount named. 


Arguments in the case of certain Kansas City 
elevator companies against J. W. Radford, chief 
inspector of Kansas, an action to set aside the 
Kansas law requiring the inspection and weigh- 
ing by the state of grain going into private eleva- 
tors, was made at Topeka on September 22. The 
immediate action is for an injunction. The attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs attacked the validity of the 
law passed in 1872, claiming that by mixing the 
classification of public and private elevators in 
the amendatory law passed in 1903 the classifica- 
tion established by the law in 1872 was invalid; 
that in consequence the law of 1872 itself was 
invalid. Two other reasons were put forth to 
establish the invalidity of the 1872 law—first that 
the construction of the title to the law was in- 
accurate, and secondly that two subject matters 


were contained in the act. On the basis of each 
of these contentions Moore urged that the law of 
1872 was clearly invalid. 


Messrs. Cramp, Mitchell and Serrill, bankers, of 
Philadelphia, have entered action for $38,360, 
against the Great Northern Elevator Company of 
Quebec, and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which guarantees the bonds of the afore- 
mentioned company, and the Royal Trust Com- 
pany, trustees of the bonds of the Elevator Com- 
pany, the above sum being claimed for unpaid 
interest and sinking fund on bonds of the Ele- 
vyator Company, held for them by the Royal Trust 
Company. 


OBITUARY 
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Jacob H. Van Arnum, who was for years promi- 
nently identified with the seed trade of Toledo, 
Ohio, died October 7. 


Samuel Born, one of the older grain dealers of 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., died at his home in La- 
fayette, on September 9, of paralysis. 

Alexander W. Pond, formerly engaged in the 
grain business at Chicago, committed suicide by 
shooting himself at Boston, Mass., on September 
28. His act was said to have been induced by ill 
health. 


M. J. Considine, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and a well-known hay and grain commis- 
sion merchant of Chicago, died September 11. He 
came to this country from Ireland, County Wex- 
ford, in 1865. He was very prominent in church 
work in Chicago and is survived by a widow and 
five children. 


Thomas Chambers, president of the grain com- 
mission firm of Chambers-Mackay Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at his home in that city Octo- 
ber 4, from an illness which had extended over 
a year caused by a cerebral attack of an apo- 
plectic nature. He is survived by a widow, three 
daughters and four sons. 


Miles J. Betts, bookkeeper and expert account- 
ant in the office of the Logan Grain Co. at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., committed suicide on October 5 by 
swallowing carboli¢ acid at his home. No cause 
is known for the deed except despondency over 
ill-health. He leaves a wife and girl of ten and 
a boy of eight years of age. 


N. F. Peterson of Osceola, Neb., member of the 
grain firm of Peterson & Nelson, died September 
30 after an illness of about two weeks. He was 
well known throughout the section in which he 
lived, and for a number of years was a member 
of the board of village trustees of Osceola. At 
the time of his death he was chairman of the 
board. He leaves a wife, six daughters and one 
son, 


John H. Tomlin, head of the grain receiving firm 
of John H. Tomlin & Co. at Kansas City, Mo., died 
September 25, at 69 years of age. He was a well- 
known member of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and served as a director from 1901 to 1904. .He 
had formerly been in the grain business at Ne- 
braska City, Neb., and had served several terms 
in the Nebraska state legislature. The Board of 
Trade of Kansas City adopted an appropriate set 
of resolutions of regret over his death. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 

John Butler of Minneapolis, Minn., died suddenly 
at Mankato on the night of September 22. He has 
been for years associated with the grain trade of 
the Central West and Northwest, and was at one 
time a member of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
later of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
He was at one time associated with John Cudahy 
in the ownership of a large line of elevators which 
they operated throughout the West. In early days 
he was a resident of Ellsworth, Minn., and was 
a large owner of real estate in that place. He 
is survived by a widow, six sons and two daughters. 

John G. Heinold, an old and highly respected 
grain merchant of Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home 
in that city September 24. His death resulted from 
internal injuries which he received in an accident 
in an elevator in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, which occurred a few weeks ago. He was 
born in Germany and came to this country with 
his parents when he was but five years of age. 
He served in the Civil War with the 187th N. Y. 
Volunteers, and shortly after that engaged in the 
grain business in Buffalo, which he continued up 
to the time of. his death. He was 60 years of age. 
A wife and two children survive him, 


The C. P. Ry. made a new record at Winnipeg 
on September 23 by delivering at that point 
519,000 bushels of wheat and 9,000 of other 
grains. 


‘ 
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BARLEY AND MALT 


The Niagara Malting Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will 
erect a pneumatic malt house from plans by J. F. 
Dornfeld, which will be 58x64.4 feet on the ground 
and 70 feet high, and cost $150,000. 

The Rice Malt and Grain Co., Chicago, has exe- 
cuted a trust deed for $400,000, at 6 per cent, the 
mortgage being on the elevator property at North 
Forty-sixth Avenue and Cortland Street. 


Secretary M. H. Potter, of the Wisconsin Grain 


Dealers’ Association, has sent out to members 
type samples of new barley grades, with quota- 
tions showing the relative values of each grade. 


John Noth, lately manager of the Continental 
Malt Co., Chicago, has resigned that position to 
become secretary of the United States Maltsters’ 
Association, 503 Traders’ Building. He will, in 
connection with his new office, conduct a strictly 


commission brokerage business in malt. 
Barley in Olmsted County, one of the great 


barley districts of Minnesota, is a disappointment 
ihis year, and farmers are beginning to suspect 
that grain grown year after year on the same 
ground, and without change of seed, is sure to 
be a failure. 

The Columbia County Barley Growers’ Associa- 
tion has been organized at Dayton, Wash., rep- 
resenting farmers who have pooled 160,000 sacks 
of barley. The grain buyers and exporters have 
been offering but 75 cents per cental, and 6.5 to 
7 cents for second-hand sacks, both of which the 
farmers refuse .to accept. 

The Lake Shore Malting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been forced into the bankruptcy court by the 
American Malting Co., judgment creditor for $32,- 
974. The Lake Shore Company was incorporated 
cn September 28, 1900, with a capital stock of 
$250,000. The company’s condition on February 
14 showed liabilities $140,000 and assets $714,656. 
Among the dsséts were shares of stock in two 
brewing companies, an ice company, a_ pottery 
company, a cold storage warehouse and in two 
newspapers. Herman Bartels is president of the 
company. 


GERMINATION OF STORED BARLEY. 

It is an interesting and important fact that bar- 
leys shows a better germinating power some time 
after harvest than soon after. Practical malters 
also know Ly experience that a freshly harvested 
barley, especially in unfavorable years (i. e., un- 
favorable particularly in regard to complete ripen- 
ing on account of combined bad weather), germi- 


nates poorly, but that its germinative power is 
materially improved by prolonged storage, com- 
bined with plenty of turning and aeration. Nu- 


merous tests in the laboratory as well as in prac- 
tical work have also shown that this improvement 
in germinative power can be-obtained in a short 
time by simply drying the barley at medium tem- 
peratures instead of by longer storage. 

The causes of this phenomenon are not clearly 
known. The commonplace expression: “Barley 
must sweat,’ suggested the supposition to a Ger- 
man investigator that a loss of water was the de- 
termining element in the improvement of the ger- 
minative power. His tests, however, proved to him 
that storage without abstraction of water also acts 
favorably upon the germinative power. 

It, therefore, would appear that the fact is due 
to some chemical] influence developed in the “after 
ripening.” These it is not necessary to go into 
here; but the fact itself is of much importance 
in its bearing on the handling of the grain after 
harvest. 


STORING MALT. 


Brewers who make their own malt are frequently 
somewhat careless with regard to the storing of it. 
Improper storage, and the use of malts varying 
largely in age, will result in material which is not 
uniform in quality—slack malt, resulting in a thin, 
gray, unsound beer which is liable to fret, says the 
London Brewing Trade Review. With properly con- 
structed bins, lined with sheet iron or zine, a little 
care and forethought in the filling and emptying 
will make all the difference between a sound uni- 
form malt and one which is not so. 

Bins should be filled in such a manner that they 
may be used from in rotation, the oldest first. We 
have seen some malting bins so constructed that 
the way into one bin was through another; and if 
the latter was filled last, the malt in the first could 
not be got until the second was emptied. Again, 
a bin should never be partly emptied and then 
filled up again with fresh hot malt. The result of 
doing this continually is that as the moisture dis- 
tills from the warmer portion and condenses in the 
colder the malt in the far corners gets slack very 


quickly. In fact, an instance of this came before 
our notice some time ago, some malt containing 
over 6 per cent of moisture, although only about 
four months old; and the reason of this was traced 
to the above cause. To get the best results, bins 
should be filled as quickly as possible, closed up, 
and used in rotation. 


ALGERIAN BARLEY. 


In Algeria barley forms a large part of the food: 


of the native population and is also almost the only 
grain fed to the domestic animals. The production is 
about 30,000,000--bushels annually, of which about 
one-eighth is exported, mainly to France and Eng- 
land. 

Algerian barleys are much esteemed by European 
brewers, but more on account of their cheapness 
than of their real quality, says Bulletin No. 80, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The improved barleys do not do well 
in Algeria as a rule, although some European two- 
rowed varieties seem to do well in places. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on September 12, 1905. 


Door.—Alexander B. Dickie, 
Filed May 2, 1905. No, 799,226. 


Grain 
Canada. 


Brandon, 
See cut. 


Car Loader for Grain Cars.—August A. Yacker, 


ss 


No. 799,287. 


Roberts, Il]. 
See ext. 

Bean Sorting Machine—John J, Jungers, Weth- 
ersfield, N. Y. Filed March 21, 1904. No. 799,468. 
See cut. 


Filed September 13, 1904. 


issued on September 19, 1905. 

Grain Door.—John W. Boling, Kansas City, Mo. 
Filed May 11, 1905. No. 799,626. See cut, 

Grain Door for Cars——Samuel R. Helck, Gray- 
ville, Ill. Filed November 19, 1904. No. 799,789. 
See cut. 

Grain Drying Apparatus.—Alexander R. Hagner, 
Hagerstown, Md. Filed November 21, 1904. No. 
799,901. See cut. 

Issued on September 26, 1905. 


Machine for Bagging and Weighing Grain — 
James B, Williams, Minden, La. Filed October 15, 


1904. No. 800,347. 
Issued on October 3, 1905. 
Belt Conveyor Mechanism.—William E. Bee, 


Detroit, Mich. Filed October 31, 1904. 
See cut. 


No. 800,786. 


The Chicago Wide Tire Association held its 
annual meeting October 13. 


What an export demand does, was shown in the 
relative receipts of oats and wheat at seaboard to- 
day. Because oats are going abroad New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia got a total of 716,580 
bushels, and because wheat is not being exported 
the total receipts there were 55,155 bushels.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., October 3. | 

On September 25 an alfalfa and corn special 
train left Louisville for a tour of Kentucky coy- 
ering eight working days. Joseph BH. Wing of 
Ohio was the lecturer on alfalfa and P. G. Holden 
of Iowa on corn, Some 90 stops were made by 
the train and a large amount of literature on 
both alfalfa and corn distributed, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Vessel owners at Fort William on September 25 
increased rates to Georgian Bay ports from 1% to 
2 cents per bushel, and shippers have since bid as 
high'as 3 cents. 


Recent advances in ocean and Gulf rates out of 
New Orleans have been unprecedented, grain rates 
having advanced 100 per cent, chiefly for future 
tonnage, however. October rates are easy. 


The project of creating a water service from Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul to New Orleans has been re- 
vived by Pittsburg people, who say they mean to 
build ten steel grain and flour boats for the route. 


The attorney for the Kansas Railroad Commis- 
sion has filed complaints against the U. P., Rock 
Island, Santa Fe and Mo. Pac. roads, alleging that 
their grain rates are exorbitant, unjust and dis- 
criminative. 

The Great Northern has put into service a number 
of monster engines, which weigh 318,000 pounds 
and are capable of moving more than a hundred 
loaded cars in one haul, although that number of 
wheat cars will be the limit of a train haul. 


The rates from Omaha and Kansas City to Minne- 
apolis and the Gulf have been equalized in a new 
tariff, in effect October 1. This gives Omaha a cent 
and a half advantage on Minneapolis, while Kansas 
City will have a cent and a half on grain for the 
Gulf. 


The [llinois Central Railroad has made new rates 
on grain, effective Monday morning, October 2, 
from stations on the Cherokee division as far west 
as LeMars. New rates are also in effect from Sioux 
Falls and Onawa, and along the lines of the two 
branches. 


The Colorado & Southern R. R. Co. is said to be 
planning an extension of the Cheyenne & Northern 
to a point on the Canadian-Montana border to be 
joined there by a branch of the Canadian Pacific. 
This would give the Colorado & Southern a straight 
line from the Canadian wheat fields to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


It is expected that 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will be offered for export from Pacific Coast ports. 
At the average size, it will take at least 200 ships to 
earry the grain to Europe, but up to the middle of 
September the list of vessels in port was numbered 
less than fifty, and some of these may not arrive 
until January. Sail space was then offered at $6.60 
per ton. 


The C. & E. I. Railroad will hereafter cancel re- 
consigning charges on all grain arriving at Chicago, 
whether on through or local billing, and after 
inspection is ordered to Eastern lines on. through 
hilling. The same road has removed the discrimina- 
tion of 1 cent in rates on grain going by junction 
points against the Chicago route, and granted free 
delivery by that road to Rock Island elevators. 


New uniform rules of the Central Freight Associ- 
ation for reconsigning and transferring grain ship- 
ments are now in force and effective in Toledo. 
Under the new order reconsigning and transfers 
come under the jurisdiction of the inspection bu- 
reau of the Central Freight Association, in charge 
of Inspector L. K. Tappan, who has moved his office 
to the Produce Exchange and has added a number 
of clerks to his office force. 


SAVING SEED CORN. 


Hon. John Cownie of Iowa, in advising farmers 
of that state to select their seed corn early in 
the fall (specifically before October 15), says: 

“Seed corn selected before the middle of Oc- 
tober and properly cared for will, when planted 


| at the. same time, get a start of a week or ten 


days over seed corn of weak vitality selected in 
the spring from a corn crib. The latter may ger- 
minate fairly well with favorable conditions, even 
alhough weak in vitality, but the seed corn saved 
in the fall will germinate in the field in any 
kind of weather we have in Iowa from and after 
the middle of April for the last fifty years. I 
know whereof I write, for I have planted corn, 
selected early in the fall preceding, in the lat- 
ter part of March to test it, and never yet found 
it to fail under the most adverse conditions. 
“The choicest ears to be found should be se- 
lected for seed; if part of the husks are left on 
the cob two ears can be tied together and hung 
over a wire or beam, or the ears may be placed 
on racks, but the best place to be found on a 
farm for saving seed corn is in a room or attic 
with an open register over the kitchen stove, 
where of necessity there is fire every day. Seed 
corn should never feel frost. It should be kept 
warm and dry, with sufficient ventilation of dry 
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air to prevent molding, from the time .it is 
gathered until the planting season. 

“Three or four times as much corn as will be 
required for seed should be selected before the 
middle of October and, after being kept as indi- 
cated all winter, it should be carefully sorted 
in the spring, any moldy or improper ears re- 
jected, point and tip kernels removed by hand, 
and only the full, even and uniform sized kernels 
shelled for seed. 

“If these suggestions are followed by every 
farmer in Iowa, no spring testing will be needed, 
100 per cent germination will be assured, fol- 
lowed by a strong, vigorous and rapid growth, 
no replanting on account of poor seed will be 
necessary, a full, even and uniform stand will 
be assured, and a strong, healthy growth will be 
the result,. from 50 to 100 million bushels of 
corn will be added every year to the corn crop 
of Iowa, there will be no cause for worry in re- 
gard to poor seed corn in the spring, no necessity 
for the farmer to drop upon his knees in the 
cornfield in an attitude of devotion while he 
seratches with his fingers for the kernels that 
failed to grow and his thoughts are far from 
what would be indicated by his position on his 
bended knees.” 

These suggestions should be advertised every- 
where in the corn belt by grain dealers. 


OUR CALLERS 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


W. D. Hess, Edinburg, Ind. 

A. C. Harker, Dunkirk, Ohio. 

I. W. Byers, Iron River, Wis. 

A. B. Shaub, Louisville, Ohio. 

J. L. Hisey, Muskegon, Mich. 

F. A. McKenzie, Quincy, Mich. 

W. V. Chambers, Beatrice, Neb. 

E. H. Hoaglin, Wild Rose, Wis. 

A. C. Barbeau, of the S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
INGE YE 

W. L. Taylor, president Taylor Grain Co,, To- 
peka, Kan. 


FOR SALE. 

A half interest in a 150-barrel Great Western 
mill and elevator—detached. Located in the cen- 
ter of the wheat belt in Kansas, For description 
and price address 

W. M. CHELF, Geneseo, Kan. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator on Erie Railroad in good grain country, 
14,000 bushels’ capacity; 20-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine; feed mill; corn sheller; Monarch Separator; 
all in good condition. Address 

ROBERT KOLTER, Spencerville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE, 

Elevator, flour and coal business, at one of the 
best stations in northeastern Kansas, on the Rock 
Island Railroad. Elevator 40,000 bushels’ capacity, 
equipped with good machinery; hopper scale; 
everything in first-class condition. Price, $10,000. 
Address 

BOX 21, Bern, Kan. 


TWO NEW ELEVATORS. 


For sale. Fifteen and twelve thousand capacity, 
coal sheds, corn cribs, telephone line, one and a 
half acres ground; also lease of another elevator. 
Crops good. Will handle 300 cars. Price $6,000. 
My reason for selling, other business. If you want 
a snap, address 

H. J. SAHS, Charles City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Hlevator in the corn and oat belt of Iowa. 
Cribbed house, capacity 80,000 bushels; good cribs 
for 20,000 bushels ear corn; 5 acres of land. Also 
handles coal, feed, tile and all building material 
except lumber. Big crop to handle this year. 
Price, $12,000. Doing a profitable business. Rea- 
son for selling, poor health. Address 

IOWA, Box 9, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill, 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.) 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


FEED FOR SALE. 
Alfalfa meal for horses, cows and hogs, $12 per 
ton; fine and extra green, $14 per ton, f. o. b. 
WISE ELEVATOR, Canfield, Colo. 


ELEVATORS 
ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 
In the corn belt of Illinois and Indiana. Bargains 
if taken at once. Address 
JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, IIl. 


FOR SALE. 

A 15,000-bushel elevator with large feed grinding 
and coal business in connection. Will pay to in- 
vestigate. x 

CALLAGHAN & GRANGER, Rochester, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Four modern elevators in Minnesota, on the 
Omaha Railway. Good territory and in first-class 
condition. Address 

MINNESOTA, Box 9, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY > 


INVESTIGATE THIS. 

Cheapest power on earth. 

EW eli By 53 
Chicago. 


Write for particulars. 
South Desplaines Street, 


FOR SALE. 
Seed cleaning machine, large Invincible Seed 
Cieaner, 35 screens, sufficient for grain and seeds 
of all kinds. In good condition, and to make room 


for some changes will offer it at a bargain. Let 
us hear from you. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 114, Clarinda, 


Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

The Interstate Elevator Co. having decided to 
equip their Erie Elevator at Chicago with electric 
power, we offer for sale their steam plant as fol- 
lows: 

Three vertical 125-horsepower Manning Boilers. 

One self-supporting steel stack, 5 feet diameter, 
125 feet high. 

One pair 161%4x27-inch Automatic Buckeye En- 
gines, 

Two boiler feed pumps. 

One feed water heater, 

One steam-driven fire pump. 

One K. W. 115-volt generator, direct connected 
to Ideal Automatic Engine. 

There is also a line shaft about 120 feet long, 
running from 515-16 in. to 315-16 in., together 
with a large number of bracket post hangers, rope 
drives, complete to clippers and separators; also 
one large car puller, capable of pulling twenty 
loaded cars. 

The machinery is all in first-class condition, 
having been run only six years; rope transmission, 
shafting, etc., made by Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Address 

STEPHENS & TYLER, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 


FOR SALE. 

New Columbia Gasoline Engine, 20 horsepower, 
as good as new; must be sold; have no use for 
it. Address 

STEGE BROS., Matteson, III. 


FOR SALE. 

Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2. 8 
Sterling Charter. All 
sizes. 

A. H. McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 


and 25 horsepower 
sizes and prices in small 


AT BARGAIN PRICES FOR QUICK SALE. 

One Webster 61%4-horsepower engine, one Lewis 
8-horsepower, second-hand and in fine condition; 
one Model 12-horsepower, new.: All for gasoline. 
Write for price and full particulars. 

J.F. ATHERTON & CO., 30 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


SCALES) 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 


“THE STANDARD” SCALES. 

For all purposes. Portable, Wagon, Hopper and 
Track Scales. Guaranteed durable and accurate; 
quality higher than price. Not in the trust. 

THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO., Sta- 
tion U., Chicago, Ill. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
sae the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


WANTED. 

Highest cash price paid for scrap iron; also 
second-hand steam and gasoline engines, boilers, 
pulleys, sheaves, ete. 

BURRELL MFG. CO., Bradley, IIl. 


“SITUATIONS WANTED 
SITUATION WANTED. ; 


By young man experienced in grain, coal and 
lumber business; good references. Address 
F. R. J., Box 17, Fontanelle, Iowa. 


GRAIN WANTED 
GRAIN WANTED. 
Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 
HAY WANTED. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS. 
us your next consignment of hay and 


Ship 
straw. 
R. F. MORROW COMMISSION CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES. 
For handling clover mixed hay. Write for mar- 
ket quotations and billing instructions. 
FORD B. STROUGH, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD HAY. 
Will bring a good price on our market. Send us 
your next consignment. Our specialty. 
ST. LOUIS HAY & GRAIN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MAKE YOUR WANT KNOWN. 
There are few mind readers and when you want 
to convey an idea to a grain shipper or receiver 
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it’s best to either put it in type or shout it at him. 
The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” reaches 
a large class of readers who will read your wishes 
if you have them put in type in these columns. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 


To California in Less than Three Days. 
The Overland Limited leaves Union Passenger 


Station, Chicago, 6:05 p. m. every day. Route: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific. Less than three 
days Chicago to San Francisco via Omaha. Des- 
scriptive folder free. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


MILL FOR SALE 


SWARTLEY MILL at DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Capacity 120 Barrels. 


Good business stand in fine wheat section, 
This mill is in first-class order and repair. 
It is now in satisfactory and profitable operation. 
Payments to suit purchaser. 


OR nf DEMEWOCE York, Pa. 


~ ROOFING AND SIDING. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING 00. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 

MAKERS: OF FIREPROOF: WINDOWS | Ges on eee oe ee ee 

WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 

galvanized, We make Patent Cap Roof- 


ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etce., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material aloneor job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The Wmn.S. Gilbreath Seed Co. 


WHOLESALE 
FIELD SEED MERCHANTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Buyers and sellers of Field Seeds will do well to correspond 
with us; we handle in large quantities : 


Red Clover, White Clover, ‘Red Top, Hungarian, Kaffir Corn, 
Timothy, Alfalfa Orchard Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Peas, 
Alsike, Blue Grass, Millets, Cane, 


Send us your samples or ask for ours 


_ KANSAS CITY 
Geo. A. Adams Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 
future delivery solicited 


Milling _Wheat a Specialty 
_COSHEN 


JOHNSON & SON 


GOSHEN, IND. 


Track Buyers Oats, Ear Corn, Rye, Hay 
and Straw 


Let us hear from you and we will make you track bids reg- 
ularly. We are always in the market, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


PITTSBURG 


MILWAUKEE 


D. G. STEWART & GEIDEL 


SUCCESSORS TO 
D. G. Stewart and Geidel & Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, HAY and MILL FEED 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


C. A. FOSTER 


Grain Exchange Building, Cor. Penn 
Ave. and Tenth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 1878 


Wholesale Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
References: The Colonial Trust Co., ET Re Rr ERO ETC CIOE Ear er ee hee etee tae, 
Vashington National Bank, 


In the one spot 38 years. i | 


N. MORTON 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
Consignments Solicited 


National Bey Association; 
Flour Exchange. 


207 Grain Exchange Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Refreence, Mononganela National Bank 


The Best Market in the World 


Our superior facilities and connections 
with large buyers of HAY and GRAIN 
enable us to get the best prices. Liberal 
advances made on shipments. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 
Pittsburg’, Pa. 


References: pnanes sne National Bank. 


<> I 


Member: Pittsburg Grain and 


HARDMAN & HECK 


Room 308, Second Nat. Bank Blidg., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


Careful personal attention given 
to any business you may give us. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. G. MORGAN & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAIN and MILL FEED 


203 Bissell Block 
Pittsburg, - 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Pa. 


H. H. PETERSON, Vice-President 
HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


B. G, ELLSWORTH, Dai 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


EsTaBLISHED 1864 


I.H. Lowry & Co. 


64 Mitchell Building, MIILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 
We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


R. C, RoBERTS 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN sHIPPERs 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Liberal 
advances. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


A. S. Dumont A. E, O'DONNELL 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Try us. 


L. A. PARSONS H. M. HOBART 


Parsons & Hobart 
GRAIN, BEANS and HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Elevator: M. C. R. R. and Trumbull Avenue 
Office: 406 Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILADELPHIA 


<P V> F.H.PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. Wo. Grirrirus, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


C. D. Trarsez, Sec’y and Treas. 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CoO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


é QeTees. Coasignments and Orders for 
JHICAGO ILWAUKEE 
RiGee OLTE Durum Future Delivery Solicited. 


PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINN. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Exporters 


Commission Merchants 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
358 Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Ftc. 


OFFICE : 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Srectel attention given to the 
handling of COR D OATS. 

{ Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES } Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 
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‘TOLEDO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


ST. Louis 


BSTABLISHED 1846 


C.A.KING& 69° 


THB GOLDEN RULE 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE 
BE FRIENDLY 


jJMICOON 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WRITE OCCASIONALLY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


If you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


CASH AND FUTURES 


J. F. ZAHM 


F, W. JAEGER 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & C0. 


F. MAYER 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE 


CONNOR BROS. & CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS’N 


Daniel P. Byrne& Co. 


SUCCESSORS 'TO 
Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854. Incorporated 1857, 


|GRAIN, HAY and SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL G CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


|Van Tassell Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LANCASTER © 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


) ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
UNITED GRAIN COMPANY ssc. surus.. 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchill-White Grain Company. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. Fireproof elevators and seed houses. 


Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. 


nloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 


Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. We trade in futures. 


CAIRO 


CINCINNATI 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


‘CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


The METZGER-HILL C 0. | Nye, 


Grain—Hay 


Receivers ‘Shippers 
CINCINNATI ~ = 


OHIO | 


BUFFALO 


ALDER 


WwW. W. T. J. STORER 


N AND HAY Alder & Stofer 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any erain, but han- 
dle on commission, and_ solicit your 
Buffalo consignments. 


83 Chamber of Commerce, 
BUFFALO - - NEW YORK 


Consign Your Grain to 


BURNS BROS. 


44 Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


HANDLES ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


Established 1892 


W. E. LEE 
49 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
BUYS OR SELLS ON CONSIGNMENT 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


BARLEY 


69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FREMONT 
Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment viaC. & N. W.R.R. 


General Offices FREMONT, NEB. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


_cHicago_—|_—scHIGAGO-—s|_ CHICAGO 


E. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG You do good business when you ship to 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


We Have 


every facility for handling MI x E 2 G O O K E 


grain on consignment or for 


future delivery. Grain and Hay Commission Merchant 


Experienced Men on ’Change 
Ample Financial Resources 85-86 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
Thirty Years’ Experience 


Se ICA Write for my track bids. 
HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS COmmiccrGn Rothe 77 Board of Trade 
$$ _______—__ | (J00d Prices 
. . t Ret 
Barley a Specialty aS AP Nees ye: Every Best atten in 
and WW. A. FRASER CoO. 
OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU H. HEMMELGARN & CO., “They’re Running Mates” 
CHICAGO COMMISSION MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
MERCHANTS. — WILLIAM J. POPE, prest. 
ESTABLISHED 1852 lk] eho PO PE AND W. N. ECKHARDT, Bo 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 
T. D. RANDALL & CO. ECKHARDT CO.., 
Orders for futures carefully executed. : COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS Consignments and correspondence solicited. | GRAIN 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


PROVISIONS CHICACO. 
Grain Speculation 


faa ee Not A Fine Art 
J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. tae ath 


(INCORPORATED) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO E. W. WAGNER 


99 Board of Trade 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 44-46 Chamber of Commerce, 
92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO CHICAGO. PEORIA. 


Send Postal requesting same to 


CHICAGO 


RU MS EY & COM PA N Y . TELEPHONE HACE LON oe 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS ArrnorR. WER? 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES AWE 
MERCHAy 
AIN T 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO . 


510 Sate TELEGRAPH 
Receiving a Specialty Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience BUILDING -:: CHICAGO. 


v.H.WARE E.F.LELAND 
0.W LEE ¥F.J.FAHRY 


Damaged Grain For Sale 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


490-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 
Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


At the Santa Fe Elevator, Twenty-Seventh and South Wood Sts. 


At prices ranging from 5 cents per bushel up, according 
to condition loaded in cars. For samples and prices write 


Your interests are our interests. 


Harris, Scotten Co. 
37 Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 
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GRAIN RECEIVE RS 


CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO | 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
544-545 Postal Telegraph Bidg., CHICAGO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 
New york Produce Exchange; St.Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


UPDIKE COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and Provisions 
No. 120 Rialto Building, CHICAGO 


Consignments Given Special Attention 
Correspondence Solicited 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Chicago 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


WwW. F. JOHNSON GEO. A. WEGENER 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


Room 59, Board of Trade CHICAGO 
HAY, 


\. FREEMAN (gy straw 


\. Telephone, 3339 Harrison : and GRAIN. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments 66 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Solicited. Market Reports 
on Application. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
341 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 26 Mitwaakee! National Bank Bldg. 


W. J. ARMSTRONG CO. 


Commission Merchants 


HAY and GRAIN 


Experienced Men in Both Markets 


MEMBERS 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce National Hay Association 
Chicago Hay Receivers’ Association 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
5 and 7 Board of Trade, Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by Milmine, Bodman & Co. 


W. J. THOMPSON & CO. 


Successors to 
‘BS S. SANBORN & C 
Members Chicago Board of ee 


Commission Merchants | 
GRAIN - SEEDS - HAY 


263-265 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Consignments and orders 
for futures solicited, 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


CHICAGO 


97 Board of Trade, 


F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 
BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. . Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


Members 
CHICAGO 
BOARD 

OF TRADE 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


Ground Floor 
CHICAGO 


112 


EXCHANGE La Salle St. 


VON FRANTZIUS & CO. 


ASK FOR OUR STATISTICAL CARDS 


W.H. MERRITT & C0. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


GRAIN 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BATTLE CREEK 


McLane, Swift @ Co., 
se G R Al N Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED, 


CLEVELAND 
THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


_NEW YORK CITY 
BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


TELE ME 


15280 TO IGSBEST, HARLEM RALADAD 
We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales,30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 
Is furnished at cost by the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 


It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 


It had admitted assets, January I, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 


Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


Responsibility For Fires 


lies entirely with the elevator owner 


A mutual insur- | | MILLERS 


and his employees. 
ance company returns the sum that 


has not been used to pay losses. 


If the elevator is. carefully inspected 
by owner and employees, as to fire 
danger, then the insurance should be 
placed with the 


Gygalers > 
a : [nsurance(‘o. 


" INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


uke 


So far this year, that Company has 
had less than $5,000 losses on the 750 
elevators making self-inspections. It 
makes a large saving to the policy- 
holders. For particulars write 


C. A. McCOTTER, Sec’y 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinats 


ALTON, ILL. —— 


Good, but cheap, insurance on Elevators, 
Mills, Grain Warehouses and their 
Contents. 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


Wemake a specialty of writing Grain 
that you carry for a short term. 


Premium Notes in Force, $1,200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, . . . 225,000.00 
A. R. McKINNEY, Secretary. 


H. D. CUMMINGS & CO., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago Agents. 


$900 0 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


24 Years of Successful Business 
Total 


We Have--rssces $4,300,000.00. Zeek, $1,700,000.00. Sstrgs" $290,000.00. 


Surplus 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


CUTLER 


IOWA 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutual in America 


a @ FOX American Miller Miller 
AND 


American Elevator 
and Grain Trade 
FOR ONE YEAR 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
OVER $1,300,000 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


WHY NOT USE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 


Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


Clear Track 


Whenever price and quality are carefully considered by elevator 
and mill men, you will find that Wolf Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting Machinery has a Clear track. 

The market is always for the best goods at the best prices, and 
although such considerations as personality and sentiment and long 
continued dealings with the same house are at times influential, the 
buyer who has an eye single to his own financial welfare will buy those 


goods which appeal to him as the greatest money’s worth. 

We are positively making machinery and appliances which cannot possibly be 
excelled in QUALITY and we KNOW that competitors cannot and do not meet us 
on PRICE. 

Our nearest representative will be glad to call on you at any time. 
if in a hurry. 


The Mammoth Horizontal 
Corn and Cob Crusher 


Wire or phone 


This machine will grind three times as much as any other crusher made, and will 
produce a superior quality of stock. It is the largest and most powerful crusher ever 
manufactured, and its popularity is ample evidence of its worth. It will crush ear corn, 
cobs, lime, plaster, soda, oyster shells, charcoal, oil cake and other similar substances, 
and is also desirable for grinding bark for tanneries. It is the only horizontal crusher 
that will not choke, and it insures rapid, uniform grinding with either wet or dry corn. 

It requires less power for a given capacity than any other horizontal crusher on the 
market, and is the only machine of this class that can be adjusted to grind coarse or fine 
while in operation. 

The machine is of massive construction,, and the different parts are made from 
materials selected to withstand the enormous strain it will be subjected to while in 
operation. 

Write for catalog illustrating and describing this machine. 


The Wolf Company 


BOX 538 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 3098S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
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There is but one “CYCLONE” Dust Collector THE KNICKERBOCKER CYCLONE” 


Stops Back Pressure MUEGY CLONE DUST COLEEGTORS Capacity Doubled 
Aer we hereafter ship will be pa 


“The New 
Cyclone 1905” 


Manufactured under U. S. Letters Patent Nos. 798,437— 
798,438 on CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS, granted Reduces Fan Speed 
to Mr. O. M. Morse and issued Aug. 29, 1905. We own 
exclusive rights under these letters patent for the United States and for Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany and other foreign countries. No person has any 
Sarco Dower end authority from us to empower or license any person to manufacture, sell or use any 
Fuel of the devices or construction covered by these letters patent for any purpose 
whatsoever, or to cause same to be done. The Knickerbocker Company will build 
“The New Cyclone 1905” for all uses to which it is adapted. 


“THE NO-BACK-PRESSURE CYCLONE” 


mwvevry The Knickerbocker Company 
CYCLONE JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


MARK 


HAS NO EQUAL 


[= a ane Raser Gas and Gasoline Engine 
The McLeod Automatic 


GOOD ENGINES ONLY 


Manufactured by 


Grain Scale The Raser Gas Engine 


Works 
Weighs grain accurately while run- Ashtabula, Ohio, U.S. A. 
ning into cars, bins or sacks. 4 to 30 H. P. 


Weights recorded. Reliable and dur- 
able. Prices reasonable. Sold on ap- 
proval. You cannot buy a better scale 
at any price. Write for particulars. 


Catalog Upon Request 


McLeod Bros., Marietta, Kan. | § ; F [) g GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


good paintand good paint- 
ing for steel work, metal 
and wood. Write for a 


THE ADVANTAGE OF 
FALL PAINTING § o2,ciecrer 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


A short practical talk on Ete pe 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mee on receipt of price. 
—__—______—_——— $1.2 ———— 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert Myrick, 
and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn should be treated 
by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of corn culture, but also how to 
market corn and what ultimately becomes of it—on the farm, as feed, or in the world’s 
markets as theraw material of vast manufacturing industries. Price, $1.50 per copy 


For sale by MITCHELL BROTHERS CO. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


C0. |! Witherspoon - Englar 
Company 


Designers and Builders 
of 


Fireproof Grain Elevators 


650,000-Bushel Steel Elevator, under construction. 
This bin story was erected in 30 working days. 


Designs and Estimates promptly 
furnished for all kinds of build- 
ings for the handling and storage 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. 


549-51-52-53 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
of grain in any locality. 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


ENGINEERS—GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 630 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing 619-623 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Plans and Specifications. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed 
by us and under our supervision. Bushels. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Manchester, Eng. .1,500,000 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 3, Portland, Me.......---+++++es 1,500,000 


GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me..........-++++:+> 1,000,000 COMPLETE 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, WiS.........ssseeeeeeeceee 1,400,000 £ 3 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, Mo..........seseccesccreeee 1,300,000 | 6 | t 
UNION ELEVATOR, East St. Louis, Ill.........--eceecceeveeccee 1,100,000 raln eva ors an our ng an § 
EXPORT BLEVATOR, ‘Buffalo; NG. Viele co rereictate eres he teeoe ha otal otfons 1,000,000 eatat eras Grate et ee 
J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canada......seeseeereves 1,000,000 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, Va.1,000,000 Desenea nena , q Ge ti 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex. 1,000,000 esigned, erecte DATOS TEGO IRC or operation. 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Ill. ....ccccccc cc ccccccccccccs 500,000 PLANS drawn to suit any location and ESTIMATES 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Que. 500,000 . es F : 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill.........--++- 500,000 SUBMITTED. Elevators built in either steel, wood 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO.”S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, or combination materials. 

Ludington, Mich, .....c.cccccccecccesscce evvecssecessccese 150,000 
GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 STEEL FIREPROOF ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY 


MISSOURI PACIFIC CONCRETE & WOOD ELEVATOR, Kansas City..1,000,000 
GOEMANN GRAIN CO.”S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio.. 100,000 
GEO. T. EVANS MILLING CO.’28S CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indian- 


Write for my late Illustrated Catalog on Grain Elevators. 
MPOLIS Joho 'e choles wieieie leh el stelalelels ole tencrentelsielsls)volain\-leasletereromerePels(eeinaene 85,000 It will interest you. Correspondence Solicited 


S a E. L. E. Y 9 Ss O wa & Cc oO ay Architect and vista lige See Mo. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


icc Manufacturers, 
Engineers, 
I] 5 j 4 Contractors. 
i Grain Elevators of Steel, 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 

Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 
Designed, Furnished and Erected 


in All Parts of the World. 
ar an 9 General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by less ork regard Bobiding: 
- us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 3 


Steel throughout. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


So a 
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Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS.OF 


A 
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James Stewart &Co. 
CONTRACTORS 


Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. . 


WOOD 


STEEL BRICK 


CONCRETE TEE 


(irain Elevator Department 


CHICAGO 


1811 FISHER BUILDING 


W.R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 


the following cities, 


Write or call on any of them. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bidg. 
NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


S. H. TROMANHAUSER 


DESIGNER and BUILDER 


(Grain Elevators 


Fireproof 
Brick 


Construction 
A Specialty 


Country or Terminal Elevators 
in any Design or Capacity 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


805-6 Phoenix Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EE. A. BRYAN CO. 


Designers and Builders of Any Kind of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Works; 
Harvey, III. 


On Belt Line connecting with 
all Chicago Railways. 


Chicago Office; 
1018 First National Bank Bldg. 


G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS | 
7 518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co. 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. 8. Linton & Co, 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
S. 8S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 
Jennison Bros. 
Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
Four hundred country eleva- 
tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. 
Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels, 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 
Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 
recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos 
664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have buiit in the last 
four years under these patents: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., S 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., fs 500,000 Arthur, 2,250,000 
Victoria Elevator Co., 4 250,000 David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 


We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 


Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 

Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 

Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 

C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 

Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 

Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 


Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 
Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 
And hundreds of smaller houses. 


Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 
United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 


Elevators built by us have been imitated, 
but never equaled. 


WE BUILD ALL SIZES 


from a country elevator to a_ terminal 


elevator. 


YOU GET THE BEST RESULTS 


by consulting us before you place your 
contract. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


263-265 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ARE YOU GOING 
TO BUILD? 


STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IF SO, WRITE 


Younglove & Boggess Co. 
ENCINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Grain 
Elevators and Flour Mills 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


We will be pleased to send you plans, 
specifications and estimates on your work. 


FRED FRIEDLINE 


Architect and 
Engineer 

503 Traders Building -. 

CHICAGO, ILL. bi 


Local and Long Distance 
*Phone Harrison 667. 


CONTRACTOR 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


Grain Elevators, Large or Small, Country or Transfer, 
of Wood or Fireproof Construction. 


Phone Monroe 1614 


OLSON ENGH & (oe) COMPLETE Milling Plants, Power Plants and Heavy Construction. Plans 


ENGINEERS ond CONTRACTORS and Specifications a Specialty. Correspondence Invited. 


Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


ee ee ee ein Se sc = 


; Builder and Contractor of 
Contractor and Builder of 


Modern Grain Elevators MODERN COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


My experience as a successful 


ANY STYLE AND CAPACITY GRAIN ELEVATORS grain elevator builder is a guar- 
antee that I can erect for you 
DESIGNED AN ad Steere ee ‘ Get My Plans and Estimates = pee ay pee parline 
our xchange, house. Let me figure with you. 
| Oa O. HICKOK MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA §BpyNeayings INDIANA ; z 


306 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MACHINERY CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Here is a picture of another of our Modern Fireproof Elevators 
just completed at Omaha, Neb. We have the Best Equip- 
ment in America for this work. Our Engineers have had expe- 
rience and we can.make everything in our own shops. 


We DESIGN the Plant 
We FABRICATE and Erect the Steel 
We MANUFACTURE and Install the Machinery 
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‘Barnard é teas Itty. 


Designers and Builders of 


ELEVATORS IN WOOD, STEEL an? CONCRETE 


Plans and specifications for Elevators of all kinds and capacities furnished 
Write for further particulars 


Dealer in Grain, Coal andi Mil Feed 
Mason City DrainiTile 314 CORN EXCHANGE : : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ine a About th the sl Story Which You Beeld i Hoe t oe Had a Chance. H G B U S H N E L 1 C O 


PHONE NO. 21 
Elevator on ©. & N. W. Railway. 


Luvern wa,S 2 005. . 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR COs O72? SePt AEs 1808 Modern Elevators - - Reasonable Prices 

Gentlemen:—You ought to name your appliance ee 
“The Grain Dealer’s Dream,” as it certainly does its . Z 
work to perfection, andI have heard a dozen ele- Send for copy of our new design 15,000-bu. Cribbed Elevator. Cost, about 82,500.00 com- 

vator men swear that they would give 8500.00 if plete (depending on location and equipment). 
they could fix their boots so they could not clog, 
and that is more than five times what you ask 
for a machine that does the trick and elevates 
the grain faster than was ever done with the ol 
style boot. 

{ was afraid at first to load the cups full, but 
when you wrote me the second time that the boot 
should be fed all the grain it would take, I tried it 
one day when I had 150 bushels of shelled corn in 
the dump, and pulled the gate wide open, and there 
certainly was ‘‘something doing,” for five minutes 
as the cups went up all loaded to overflowing. 


BE SURE 


To equip your Grain Elevator 


16-inch Dalley —16-inch face. Thanking you for prereniae: on me to put in Building with our light self- 
NON-CHOKINC. the boot, Ia er i CERes A. PFUND. lifting passenger lifts. 
Strong and _ substantially 


made. 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK CONTRACTOR For: 
No more Rb climbing GRAIN ELEVATORS.ALSO 
Staitways and'take up one. || || FULL STOCK OF ELEVATOR 


quarter the room. 


Carespondencelnnied &-MILL SUPPLIES, SCALES 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MEG. CO. S&LEWIS GASOLINE ENGINES. 


—_—_—__..=2_. 
Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OHIO M8 S.LAWRENCE AVE, 


| HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. siti tar | 


INQ Mt 
MQ 


ii i Corn Grib 


Ht 
mu {ITH =~Sizes, 400 to 1,000 bu 


TRU UNTTTATTT Tn Cheap and hands. Can 
TUTTI be set up in ten minutes. 


° e TTT Mi th Wit i i 
assi 1e S ith it Fi We also manufacture 
st Inu © pun ro Steel Grain Bins, Wire 
Immun! Feld and Lawn Fence, 
ete. 
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Here Are the Goods! Here Is the Evidence! 


Eves eee H. L. THORNBURGH & CO. 


~ Te 245-247 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Automatic Grain Scale] ,.,.. 


ishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 
Is not only the most accurate, but the most simple ———— 


and durable scale yet invented. The official 


medium of correct weighing in many countries. Grain Elevator Machinery and Mill Supplies 
Used by Most Prominent Mills and Elevators 


REPEAT ORDERS ALMOST DAILY 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
14-20 Park Row, NEW YORK. 122 Monroe St., Chicago 


in this paper reach the men a 

who are in the market for oS The Denning Wire & Fence Co. 

Elevators, Machinery, Etc. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
RATES ON APPLICATION 


Power Transmission, Gas Engines. Steam Engines 
and Boilers. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
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_, The “Lambert” 
| Gas and Gasoline 
Engines 


We have something of 
special value to offer 
elevator men and 
grain dealers on any 
size Gasoline Engine 
they may be in need 
f of. Our 14 years’ con- 
tinuous experience in 
building the ‘ Lam- 
bert’? enables us to 
offer you a high- 
standard engine that 
for strength, running 
qualities and price 
has few, ifany, equals. 
It will pay you to get 
our catalog and prices 
before buying. We 
mean what we say. 
Write us. 


S. Lambert Gas and 
Gasoline Engine Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 


DO YOU USE ELEVATING 


AND 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 


IF SO, CONSULT 


“JEFFREY” 


. JEFFREY 


376 page Catalogue is yours for, the asking. 
Elevator Buckets, Spiral Conveyors, 
Rubber Belt Conveyors, Gears, Shafting, 
Hangers, Chains, Sprocket Wheels. 


Address 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK DENVER 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


“FULLER’’ PATENT STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office and Works: 

2265 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


\\ WW, 
De | fi it 


anort MICH 
Wo USA. 


WLS oy 
eh Ree Mrs 


Bye DUST! 


THE HALL 


SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


8 ducts. 
NON-MIXINCG 


6-ineh. 


“All distributors, save only this, mix grain 
in distribution.” 


The feeling of security from mixing of 
grains, filling up of the elevator head or 
spout, liability to chokes because the flow of 
grain is not arrested at the proper time, that 
comes with having a Hell Distributor in 
your cupola, is alone worth more to the 
operator than the cost of insvalling it. 

You'll think so, too, after trying it. 

The “signaling feature” of our device is 
the factor that accomplishes this result, and 
is found in our distributors only. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


506 First Nat. Bank Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


GIBB’S PATENT DUST 


PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro 
tt tector known. Perfect ventila- 

Bd tion. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
_.., lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 


” B,” 124 East Ave.. Oak Park (Chicago), Il. 


J.B. 


——_—_ Address 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BEST SCALES 


Howe Trucks, 
Grain Scoops, 
Grain Testers, 
Grain Scales, 
Letter Presses, == 
Way Bill 
Presses 


HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
The Ball Bearing Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 


WHY not be sure 
onweights? 
Howe scales 


are absolutely true 
scales. 


IN THE WORLD 


Harrison 

. Conveyor, 
=— Harrison 
== Elevators 


for handling ear 
corn, grain, coal, 
ashes and all 
kinds of material 


HOWE Gasoline 
Engines. 
Something 
always on the move. 


TT 


: | 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES ofstandard makes and sizes. 


We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 


BORDEN & SELLECK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


won the Grand Prizeat the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for the 
very reason that you ought to use them, 


They Ave the Best 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine is the 
most economical power for Elevator or 
Mill use. By using it one man can often 
run the whole elevator. 


Send for Catalogue No. 544. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SALESHOUSES : 


Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland. O. Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


DUT TON’S 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. 


Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


J. B. DUTTON, 1/026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Modern Grain Elevator Machinery 


We manufacture a full line of Trippers, Belt 
Conveyor Appliances, Power Shovels, Car Pul- 
lers, Boots, Buckets, Turnheads, Spouting, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope Sheaves, Etc., Etc. 


Machinery buyers will do well to write us. 


IMPROVED STEEL FRAME REVERSIBLE SELF-PROPELLING TRIPPER IMPROVED DUSTPROOF CONCENTRATING AND RETURN ROLLERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Machinery West of the Mississippi 


Kingsland -Kay-Cook Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Chicago Office: 401 Monadnock Bldg. 


THE INTERIOR VIEW 


HESS GR AIN DRIER The United States Corn Sheller 


See for yourself how it is con- 

: structed, making it the cheapest 
4 sheller you can buy. Blades don’t 

; crack corn, but deliver the corn, 

Makes Mone y cob, silks and shucks in a most 
\ satisfactory way, right and left 

hand over,or same from undernéath, 


5 : \ thus avoiding a cross drive belt. 
Saves Money yi Stand at the Hopper End 


when deciding which you want, 
and state whether pulley is to be 
on hopper or drum end. This in- 


¥ Necessary to all up-to-date | = at \. terior view is from our largest size; 


guaranteed 1,500 bushels per hour, 


grain elevators LE : : " Quick shipment of any size desired. 
as The B. S. C, Pat. Chain Drag 


is the only satisfactory Feeder. 


USED EVERYWHERE | = Our Water Tight Boot 


which can be sunk into the ground 
to a depth of 18 inches, is the 
proper elevator boot to work with 
our Sheller and Chain Feeder. 


Free Booklet ee oe Yes, and don’t forget our Safety 
c : : j Wagon Dumps when planning your 


levators. 
Send for one rs 
Complete equipments at 
lowest prices for first-class 


machinery. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating C0. lee Re 
_710 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO B. S. CONSTANT co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Correct Weights 


The Bowlus Automatic Weighing Machine will 
weigh out your grain accurately to the pound, 
and will dump and register the weight without the 
services of a weighman. It works automatically 
and can be adjusted to dump at any weight. 
Its salient features are 


Accuracy 
Simplicity 
Dura bility 


Machine to weigh out 60,000 pounds of any grain per hour goes 
in space 7 feet. high by 4 feet square. 


Write for catalog and detailed description 


The Bowlus Automatic Scale Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. SIDE ee 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


FEED anp MEAL... 


TT Gas WPAN S ces 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
-TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


And... VERTICAL : 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UREER RUNWERES 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 1%» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


DUST COLLECTORS. cumie stom 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes than foundinany standard list. Our Cupshave greater capacity 
* than others of same rated size} for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list peice 9c. has as much capacity as others 34x34 inch, list price 10c. Our prices are right, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. — 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Ate You Building a New Elevator? 
Are You Remodeling Your Old One? 


ee OO ee QUID lt WITH 


‘‘Western’’ Machinery 


Plans furnished See Ee 
upon application 


Za 


T 


WA 


WRITE FOR CATALOG WITH CUTS AND FULL 
DESCRIPTIONS TO 


UNION IRON WORKS. 


DEGALUR, ILL. 


“Western” Shaker Cleaner 


eS 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


THERE IS NONE BETTER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY WELL 
FILLED FIRE BUCKETS 


CAR LOADER 


Isa necessary part of the equip- 
ment of a modern grain elevator. 


THE BOSS CAR LOADER 


is the best device of its class. Its 
installation means a positive sav- 
ing in loading out your grain. If 
HR you will write us to-day we will 
ee send you full particulars and tell 
PENS a an ae aS you why you. cannot afford to use 
fe a eee oe any other loader. 


MAROA MEG. CO. - Maroa, Ill. 


The use of CALCIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION in place of SALT 
BRINE has these advantages: 
It does not evaporate It does not become foul 
It has no effect upon iron It does not freeze at low temperatures 
It is endorsed by insurance underwriters 
The Solvay Process Co.’s CALCIUM CHLORIDE is the best, its 
freezing point being 54° below Zero Fahr. 


It is the best water jacket solution for gasoline engines. 


information address CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CO. @icKgorith: 


IT 
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THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
MANILA-SISAL-JUTE CORDAGE 
65 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


ATTRITION MILLS 


GRIND FOR 


PROFIT 


Exclusive Features 7 


Interchangeable Bearings 
Duplex Ball Bearings 


Quick Release Springs We'll be 
3-Pulley Drive Attachment Gladito Send 
New Open Belt Reverse Drive 

Avoids Cross Belts You Any of 
Many Other Scientific Fea- OuciMilleton 
tures that Please and Satisfy Trial. 


10,000 Feet ‘‘American Transmission Rope” 
sold the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Our scientific method of construction combined with 
the general excellence of our product is the reason 
there is more ; 


6 ‘AM E RI CA N’ ) Ee oe cones 


“The Rope to Remember’ 


now in service than all other brands. 
It stands unchallenged. 


“The Best Example of the Rope Maker’s Art.” 
A Live [ember of That Vigorous ‘‘Best on Earth’’ Family 


Grinds Ear Corn, Chop Feed, Bran, Offal and all 
Small Grains, Cracks Corn; Etc. 


Fast, Fine Grinding et aS 


THE Foos Mra Co. 


We carry the largest stock of Transmission Rope west 

of the Alleghanies at our Chicago Branch, 85 Kinzie St. 

“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 
sent free upon request. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Machine- Molded Ge ars 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; they are 
noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate pitch and smooth run- 


ning. Hence they are highly efficient and economical. If you use gears you 


should have our Catalogue No. 27. 


H.W.CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts., Chicago 


Branch Office: 95 Liberty Street, New York City Agents: Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


ELEVATOR=-FACTS : WRITE TO THe, 
‘“‘R.uubber belting taken up twelve (12) times M | d | a nl d Ma C h inery Co. 


LEVIATHAN TWICE” rien you aah aoa aes 


MACHINERY, BELTING, SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR “FACTS.” 


We will fit you out promptly and at right prices. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY Good goods and square treatment. Try us. 


ger ge aareg eae 55-57 Market St.. Chicago, Il. 412 Third Street, South 5 Minneapolis, Minn. 


and Buffalo 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers, 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 
a IIS) 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Eurekas Again Victorious 


The S. Howes Company ‘« Eureka’”’ 
Tachinery to be Used Exclusively 
in the Largest [lill Ever Built 
in America 


A short practical talk on 
good paintand good paint- 
ing for steel work, metal 
and wood. Write for a 
copy of the folder B-17. 
Address PAINT DEPARTMENT, 


N.J. 


After the most thorough investigation of the merits of 
all makes of Grain Cleaners, The Hecker-Jones- 


THE ADVANTAGE OF 
Jewell Milling Co., of New York City, awarded their FALL PAINTING 
contract to the S HOWES COMPANY, Silver Creek, 


N. Y., for a complete and unbroken line of “EUREKA” | JOSEPH OIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


Receiving and Milling Separators, Scourers, Washers, 
Dryers and Conditioners, and their Flour, Bran, Feed 
and Package Packers, for the new 10,000-barrel mill. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


The McLeod Automatic 
Grain Scale 


This is the largest individual contract 
ever given for this class of machinery 
and attests to the superiority of the 
‘‘Eureka’’ machines. 


Points of merit when carefully investigated result in 
ordering “BUREKAS.” Our 1905 Grain Cleaner Cata- 
logue is the most complete ever published. Ask for it. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


«‘Eureka’’ Works SILVER CREEK,N. Y. 


Weighs grain accurately while run- 
ning into cars, bins or sacks. 

Weights recorded. Reliable and dur- 
able. Prices reasonable. Sold on ap- 
proval. You cannot buy a better scale 
at any price. Write for particulars. 


McLeod Bros., Marietta, Kan. 
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SOMETHING DOING 


When Cleaning Either Grain or Flax with an 


Owen’s Combination Flax and Grain Cleaner 
NEW “LEADER” 


This is without exception the most perfect and efficient General Purpose 
machine made for an Elevator or Warehouse where space or power will not 
permit a larger machine, or where the services of a larger machine are not 
required, 


Note carefully the following features which are embodied in this machine: 


1. Twin Cone Eccentric. With this we can produce a long throw for 
flax cleaning, and a short throw for grain cleaning. The adjustable eccentrics 
are very essential in a machine which is required go clean both Flax and Grain. 


2, Loose Sieve Frame, which is allowed to pound automatically against 
a heavy sill at each end to keep the sieves free from clogging, This saves 
one man’s time. 


3. Scalper, which takes out all the coarse screenings before the grain or 
flax gets onto the sieves, leaving nothing for the sieves to handle but the finer 
screenings. 


_ 4. Force Feed, which avoids clogging and insures an even feed, which 
is very necessary. 


5. Vertical Blast, which is an excellent feature, and is controlled per- 
fectly by means of cone pulleys and blinds at each end of the drum. 


6. Space Economy. This machine is constructed in such a way that it 
need be but a trifle longer than the sieves, as in scalping the grain passes in 
one direction, and in screening it passes in the opposite direction; and as the 
sieves extend underneath the scalper it cuts out considerable of the length. 
Note carefully that the sieves are put in and taken out over the top of the 
Write for Complete Catalogue frame, consequently all the floor space needed is what is required to get 
around the machine. 


J. L. OWENS CoO.,, ais surenionst. s.c. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gel tiie BEST 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators. 


e 
No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator First In Its 
The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. 


Field 


The Monarch Attrition Mill 


Is sold on 30 days’ trial, subject to a strong guarantee. This shows 
our faith in the mill and enables you to test it AT OUR EXPENSE, 
You may be sure that did we not know it to be the best feed grinder on 
the market we could not afford adopt this selling plan. 


Can We Ship You a Monarch on This Guarantee? 


_We have sold hundreds of Monarchs on this basis. and all of them 
are giving satisfaction. We have a great many testimonials like the 
following: 


“The 20-inch Monarch Attrition Mill you put in for us is 
giving perfect satisfaction and does all you claim for it. It beats 
anything we ever used for grinding cob meal, and we have noth- 
ing but good to say for the mill, and also for your manner of 
treating your customers.—LANSON Bros., Tionesta, Pa.” 


Our catalogue No. 9 is a book that you should have if you are in- 
terested in feed grinding. It describes the Monarch and explains why 
it has phosphor-bronze interchangeable bearings; cable-chain oilers; 

7 / double movable base; safety spring; quick release; relief spring; special 
=| q adjustable three-pulley drive; hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and 


other features not found in competing mills. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY sex TOR A COPY-irs FREE 
SILVER CREEK, .N. Yo. US. SPROUT,WALDRON &CO. 


W. J. Scott, 406 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Edward A. Ordway, 612 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Northwestern Branch: 
Hor Cad ey err apisckeraell Mocs tndinos polis; Ind. 22-28 and 30 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
N. B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. i 


Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
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‘Barnard é& Ieas Itlty.(. 


THE VICTOR CORN SHELLER 


The Standard Sheller of the country. 


More of them in use than any other make. 


Has no equal for durability, efficiency and 
capacity. 


Just the machine to handle your large crop. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner 


The machine best suited to clean your corn after it 
is shelled. 

Its patent finger sieve will not clog, and will remove 
the small cob ends and pieces of cob always present in corn 
cleaned by other machines. 

We also make other Cleaners and a full line of Shellers, 
while we furnish everything in the elevator line. 

Send for our latest circular. 


——— The Unique Attrition Mill 


FULL MEASURE IS THE TRADE MARK OF THE UNIQUE 


Full measure as to capacity for size of mill, quality of work and 
beauty of design and finish. 


The full measure of satisfaction which users derive from it is a certain 
guarantee of its perfection in every detail. 


The feed grinding season is again here and if you want a machine 
adapted to your needs and one as near perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it, order the Unique. 


Further Particulars on Application 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. LOCK BOX K. MUNCY, PA. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


If you are looking for a chance to in- 
vest your money where it will bring the 
largest returns, buy a ‘*CLIPPER” 
Cleaner. The returns on this invest- 
ment are in the form of lessened cost 
of maintenance—both in the amount 
of power required to operate the ma- 
chine and the time and attention 
necessary to keep it in perfect run- 
ning order. :: The machine shown in 
this cut is especially adapted to handling wheat, oats, rye and barley and all coarse 
grain in large quantities, and it will require not to exceed three horsepower. It 
has triple air drum, insuring uniform air separations. This machine is a winner 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Write for further information and catalog. 


ee eh hte & CO., SAGINAW, W.S., MICH. 


THE WEST LEADS IN 
EVERYTHING 


Western people are continually working to make things ‘just a little 
bit better... They hustle day in and day out, keeping their business 
methods strictly up to date. That’s why they keep ahead, 


For more than thirty years it has been our policy to build and equip 
grain elevators, “‘a whole lot better’’ than the other fellow, and we 
have doneit. That's why we have so many satisfied patrons. Are you 
one? If not, get in line to-day by sending us your specifications. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Corn Shellers 


Corn Cleaners 


Drags, Dumps, Etc. 


atbac tds 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Anti-Freezing Solution 
For Gasoline Engines and Fire Barrels 


Absolutely neutral. Will not rust. Has no effect 
on metal of any kind. Freezing point 54 degrees 
below zero. Never precipitates nor evaporates. 
You don’t have to refill fire barrels, It’s 
permanent, 


We give a SALOMETER FREE 
to allour customers. Write us direct for prices and 


full information. We manufacture a special grade 
for gas engines. 


When you want any machinery 
or supplies for your elevator, 
write us for prices 


THE PHILIP SMITH CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


James H. Rhodes @ Co. 


217 East Kinzie Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Best Device for Cleaning Flax is Pictured Here 


If you will stop a moment and do a little figuring on the amount of flax that you handled last 
season—about the average number of pounds of dockage per bushel of flax shipped, how much 


you got out of it and the amount of freight you 


paid on this—if you will do these things it will 


not take much argument on our part to convince you that the purchase of a Monitor FLax 


SEPARATOR will put good money in your pocket; 
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NEEDS, 


1904. 


Blabon, May 31, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs—In answer to your letter of the 19th inst., asking as to how 
we are pleased with your machine for cleaning flax, we would say that our 
buyer at Blabon advises us that for flax cleaning your machine is all that 
could be desired, Respectfully, 

BLABON FARMERS’ ELEVATOR CO., 
By James D. Brown. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 24, 1904. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 


Gentlemen—We have| been using your Flax Cleaners at the different 
linseed oil mills we have been running for the past six years, and have 


not had an idle hour on their account in all that time, neither have we 
had any expense attached to them in the way of breakage. They are always 
ready to do their work and the capacity is unlimited. 
‘We have used reels and various flax cleaners for the past fifteen years, | 
and all of them are failures when compared to yours. | 
We wish to compliment you on how well your machine is balanced, as | 
the knock and jar to most cleaners is enough to drive one out of business. 
Very respectfully yours, DANIELS LINSEED CoO. 


Berger, 


OSS Ooo lee ee 


SHIVER CREEK.NY USA 


BRANCH OF FICES: 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill., 
316-318 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent 
121 Front St., 


will mean the saving of a goodly sum to you. 


Examine This Cut of 


The Monitor Dustless 
Double Flax Separator 


Style A 


This separator is two complete and separate machines 
in one frame, driven by one belt. Each machine is so 
complete that flax and wheat, or other grain, could be 
cleaned separately on the Separator at the same time. 


Perfect Counterbalance Steady Running 


READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM 


Lake Benton, Minn., May 23, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Gentlemen—About nine months ago we put up a new elevator in con- 
nection with our mill, in which we installed one of your Monitor Double 
Flax Separators, which has given excellent satisfaction. 

We had looked over the field of different makes of separators before 
buying and concluded that you had the best separator on the market to 
clean all kinds of grain and do perfect work. We are now satisfied that 
your machine comes as near being perfect as it can be. 


Yours truly, LAKE BENTON MILLING CO. 


1904, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 


| Sleepy Eye, Minn., 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Gentlemen—Your favor of the 19th inst. received. In reply will state that 
we have been using one of your Flax Cleaners in our cleaning house since 
1901, and the same gives good satisfaction. We find that “this machine 
will clean from 450 to 500 bushels per hour. 


Yours truly, SLEEPY BYH MILLING Co. 


May 21, 1904. 


Montror Fiax Separators are furnished in five different styles. 
Send for our TREATISE on FLax CLEANING that tells all about them. 
A postal card will bring it. 


F. M. Smith, Agent 


New York, N. Y., J. W. Perrine, Agent ; 
Carter Co., Pacific Coast Agents, 34 & 40 BealeSt., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo., 


H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 
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